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bringing into operation the half repeal of 
the malt tax." 

Mr. Disraeli then refuted the mis- 
statements of Mr. Lowe very much 
after the same fashion as Mr. Bass had 
refuted them. He also replied to the 
instance of the mortgage which Mr. Lowe 
Had adduced as a parallel illustration of 
the fallacy of the proposition respecting 
the £400,000 repayments. " I beg to offer 
him/' said the chancellor of the exchequer, 
" a parallel more apposite than his own. I 
will suppose the case of a careful father of 
a family who every three months takes 
account of his expenditure and income, and 
devotes one -fourth of his surplus to the 
payment of his debts, a portion of those 
debts being incurred by advances to his 
son ; but the son, when he makes the re- 
payments for these advances, makes them 
into the hands of a banker, by whom no 
interest is given ; so the father, instead of 
allowing the money to remain idly there, 
takes it into his general account, and, when 
he strikes his quarterly balances, applies 
the repayments as part of his surplus to 
the reduction of his debts. That is my 
answer to the case of the hon. gentleman, 
and I humbly deem my instance an exacter 
parallel than his own." 

Mr. Disraeli next proceeded to deal with 
the charge made by Sir Charles Wood, 
that if the budget were passed the direct 
taxation of the country would be recklessly 
increased. There was no truth in such an 
accusation. Instead of direct taxation being 
increased, there would be actually less than 
when the finances were under the super- 
intendence of Sir Charles Wood, though 
the member for Halifax then enjoyed not 
only the income and property tax, but also 
the window tax. And to be charged with 
recklessness from such a quarter! "The 
right hon. gentleman," cried Mr. Disraeli 
amid the laughter of the House, " who says 
you must not recklessly increase the amount 
of direct taxation and charges me with doing 
so, when in 1850 he commuted the window 
tax for a house tax, first proposed, though 
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fruitlessly, a commutation which would 
have established a higher house tax than 
that which we now recommend, coupled by 
us with great remissions of indirect imposts. 
But is this all ? Is this all that has been 
done by the right hon. gentleman, who 
charges me with proposing recklessly to 
increase the direct taxation of the country? 
Why, he seems to forget that he is the 
minister who, with the property and income 
tax you have now producing its full amount, 
with a window tax that brought nearly 
£2,000,000, came down to the House of 
Commons one day and proposed to a startled 
assembly to double nearly that property and 
income tax. Eecklessness ! Why, sir, if 
recklessness be carelessness of consequences, 
if it be the conduct of a man who has not 
well weighed the enterprise in which he is 
embarked, what are we to esteem this 
behaviour of the right hon. gentleman ? 
We hear much of the duplication of the 
house tax — an innocent amount; but if the 
right hon. gentleman had carried the dupli- 
cation of the property and income tax, I 
think he might fairly have been charged 
with recklessly increasing the direct taxation 
of the country. The most curious thing, 
however, is that the minister who came 
forward to make a proposition which nothing 
but the most grave conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances could have justified, at the 
first menace of opposition withdrew bis 
proposition. Talk of recklessness ! Why, 
what in the history of finance is equal to 
the recklessness of the right hon. gentle- 
man? And what was the ground on which 
he withdrew this enormous proposition — a 
proposition which only the safety of the 
state would have justified him in making ? 
When he was beaten, baffled, humiliated, 
he came down to the House of Commons 
and said that he had sufficient revenue 
without resorting to that proposition! The 
future historian will not be believed when 
he states that a minister came down with a 
proposition nearly to double the income tax, 
and when that measure was rejected, the 
next day announced that the ways and 
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means were ample without it. But then 
the right hon. gentleman tells me in not 
very polished, and scarcely in parliamentary 
language, that I do not know my business. 
The House of Commons is the best judge of 
that; I care not to be his critic. Yet, if he 
has learnt his business, he has still to learn 
some other things; he has to learn that 
petulance is not sarcasm, and that insolence 
is not invective." 

Mr. Disraeli then explained how the 
government, in providing an amount of 
direct taxation for their purpose, had been 
guided by two principles — first, as regarded 
the income tax, to establish a distinction 
between realized and precarious incomes; 
and secondly, to enlarge the basis of direct 
taxation. In spite of the observations of 
Sir James Graham, " whom I will not say 
I greatly respect," added Mr. Disraeli 
parenthetically, "but rather whom I greatly 
regard," who had dilated in very touching 
terms upon the hardship of taxing poor 
clerks, the chancellor of the exchequer still 
was of opinion that his measure was just. 
It had been laid down, argued Mr. Disraeli, 
by the best authorities that there was no 
class upon whom the incidence of taxation 
fell more lightly than upon those who pos- 
sessed incomes from £100 to £150 a year; 
it was that class who owned property of 
£300 or £400 a year who bore the brunt 
of indirect taxation. With regard to the 
house tax, he believed it was a reasonable, 
just, and beneficial measure, and that it 
would supply the necessary amount of 
direct taxation. He had, therefore, to 
decide upon what group of indirect taxes 
he should operate, and he came to the 
conclusion that he should act upon those 
articles which entered into the consumption 
of the people, and which were subject to the 
largest impost 

He defended his selection of the malt 
duty against the various attacks which 
had been made upon it He denied that 
the consumer would not benefit from 
the reduction of the tax, and that all the 
profit from the transaction would go to 



the brewer. " Sir," said Mr. Disraeli, with 
his usual happy gift of turning the tables 
upon the enemy, "I remember when we 
used to discuss the effect of taxation on 
another article that similar observations 
were made. I do not care now to remember 
from what quarter they emanated, but the 
effect and object of those observations were 
exactly the same. Then it was, 'Oh! those 
villains, the bakers! 1 just as now it is to be 
' those villains, the brewers ! ' You might 
reduce the price of corn — you might injure 
the agricultural interest — you might ruin 
the farmers and the country gentlemen ; 
but you could not reduce the price of the 
loaf to the consumer. No; the bakers 
took it alL Yes; and there were the 
millers too. The millers were the worst 
of all; they carried off all the reduction. 
Well, those arguments had a considerable 
effect, and there was such a prejudice raised 
against the bakers throughout the country, 
that I should not have been surprised if 
they had been all hanged in one day, as the 
bakers had once been in Constantinople. 
At that time it used to be shown that a 
fall of 10s. a quarter on wheat would not 
affect the price of bread ; and we were told 
that the bakers then, like the brewers 
now, were a great monopoly, if not great 
capitalists; they were a kind of freemasons; 
and do what you would, it would be totally 
impossible in any way even to get a cheap 
loaf. And now — such are the vicissitudes 
of political life — we have the same argu- 
ments from those gentlemen who used to 
dilate so eloquently on the necessity of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
deaTest market The great Mends of the 
consumer — the enemies of colossal mono- 
polies — here we find them all arrayed in 
favour of high taxation for the producer; 
and here we find them, with taunts to us, 
teaching all the fallacies which we at least 
have had the courage honourably to give 
up. Tell him Protection was dead! Tell 
him there was no Protectionist party in the 
country! Why, it is rampant, and it is 
there ! " he exclaimed, pointing to the Op- 
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position facing him. " They have taken up 
our principles with our benches, and I 
believe they will be quite as unsuccessful." 

Mr. Disraeli then concluded by stating 
that in his opinion the revenue of the 
country would be very considerable at the 
end of the year 1854r-55. He believed 
that a great saving would be effected in 
the public expenditure by the administra- 
tive reforms and retrenchments that were 
to be introduced. He thus ended : — 

"Some advice has been offered to me 
which I ought perhaps to notice. I have 
been told to withdraw my budget. I was 
told that Mr. Pitt withdrew his budget, 
and I know that more recently other per- 
sons have done so too. I do not aspire to 
the fame of Mr. Pitt, but I will not submit 
to the degradation of others. No. I have 
seen the consequences of a government not 
being able to pass their measures — conse- 
quences not honourable to the government, 
not advantageous to the country, and not, 
in my opinion, conducive to the reputation 
of the House, which is most dear to me. 
I remember a budget which was withdrawn, 
and re-withdrawn, and withdrawn again, in 
the year 1848. What was the consequence 
of that government, thus existing upon 
sufferance ? What was the consequence to 
the finances of the country? Why, that 
injurious, unjust, and ignoble transaction 
respecting the commutation of the window 
tax and house duty, which now I am obliged 
to attempt to remedy. The grievance is 
deeper than mere questions of party consid- 
eration. When parties are balanced — when 
a government cannot pass its measures — 
the highest principles of public life, the 
most important of the dogmas of politics, 
degenerate into party questions. Look at 
this question of direct taxation, the most 
important question of the day. It is a 
question which must sooner or later force 
itself upon everybody's attention ; and I see 
many who I know sympathize, so far as 
that important principle is concerned, with 
the policy of the government. Well, direct 
taxation, although applied with wisdom, 



temperance, and prudence, has become a 
party question. Talk of administrative 
reform! Talk of issuing commissions to 
inquire into our dockyards ! Why, if I were, 
which is not impossible by intense labour, 
to bring forward a scheme which might 
save £1,000,000 annually to the country, 
administrative reform would become a party 
question to-morrow. Yes! I know what 
I have to face. I have to face a coalition. 
The combination may be successful. A 
coalition has before this been successful. 
But coalitions, although successful, have 
always found this, that their triumph has 
been brief. This, too, I know that England 
does not love coalitions.* I appeal from the 
coalition to that public opinion which 
governs this country — to that public opinion 
whose mild and irresistible influence can 
control even the decrees of parliaments, and 
without whose support the most august and 
ancient institutions are but 'the baseless 
fabric of a vision.' " 

No sooner had the chancellor of the 
exchequer taken his seat than Mr. Glad- 
stone, raging with pent-up fury, bounced 
up and addressed the House. He was 
reluctant, he panted forth, to trespass upon 
the attention of the committee, but it 
appeared to him that the speech they 
had just listened to was a speech that 
ought to meet with a reply, and that, too, 
on the moment. " Sir," he cried, addressing 
Mr. Patten, " I begin by telling the right 
hon. gentleman, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, before I come to the question 
whether he knows his business or not, that 

* England certainly does not "love coalitions." The exist- 
ence of the few coalition cabinets we have had, has been **>™ 
brief. The coalition ministry under the nominal presidency 
of the Duke of Portland, which included La *d North and 
Mr. Fox, came into power, April 2, 1788, and wa*> dismissed, 
December 18, 1788. Lord Granville's administration (" All 
the Talents ") came into power, January 26, 1806, and wu* 
dismissed, March 24, 1807. George Canning succeeded in 
forming a coalition cabinet, April 10, 1827, which was, 
however, dissolved by his death, August 8, 1827 ; had he 
lived it is improbable that his administration would have 
continued for any length of time. Canning was succeeded 
by Lord Goderich, but the coalition was dissolved, January 
8, 1828. The ministry of the Duke of Wellington, which 
was at first a coalition, but afterwards was Tory, existed 
little more than two years. Of all the coalition cabinets, the 
Aberdeen administration, which held office from December 
27, 1852, to February 1, 1865, was the longest lived. 
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there are some things which he too has yet 
to learn. {Loud cries of hear, hear ! from 
the Opposition). And I tell him that the 
licence of language he has used, and the 
phrases he has applied to the characters of 
public men — (interruption) — to those whose 
public career-— {continued interruption pre- 
vented the sentence from being finished). My 
wish is to keep myself — although I confess 
I could not hear the phrases which the 
right hon. gentleman has used, and remain 
totally unmoved — to keep myself within 
the bounds of parliamentary order and 
propriety. And I beg of you, sir, that if in 
one single remark which I shall make, I 
trespass beyond those limits, you will have 
the kindness to correct ma (Cheers and 
interruption). I do not address myself to 
those gentlemen belonging to the great 
party opposite, from whom I never received 
anything but kindness and courtesy; but 
notwithstanding the efforts of some gentle- 
men, in remote corners of the House, who 
are availing themselves of the darkness, I 
tell them they must bear to hear their 
chancellor of the exchequer, who is so free 
in his comments upon others, brought to 
the bar of this committee, and tried by 
those laws of decency and propriety which 
he — (the rest of the sentence was lost in the 
cheers of the Opposition). We are accus- 
tomed here to attach to the words of the 
minister of the crown a great authority; 
and that disposition to attach authority, as 
it is required by the public interest, so it 
has been usually justified by the character 
and conduct of ministers. But the right 
hon. gentleman is not entitled to charge 
with insolence men who— (Cheers and much 
interruption). I must tell him that he is 
not entitled to say to my right hon. friend, 
the member for Carlisle, that he regards, 
but does not respect him. I must tell the 
right hon. gentleman, that whatever he has 
learnt — and he has learnt much — he has 
not learnt the limits of discretion, of moder- 
ation and forbearance, that ought to restrain 
the conduct and language of every member 
of this House, the disregard of which would 



be an offence in the meanest among us, but 
which is an offence of tenfold weight when 
committed by the leader of the House of 
Commons." (Loud cheers from the Opposition). 
Passing from these painful personal topics 
to the main subject before the committee, 
Mr. Gladstone said that he objected to the 
resolution now under discussion, whether 
it was a vote for a house tax, or a vote for 
the budget. He repeated the specific stock 
objections to the house tax ; he showed how 
severely the additional direct taxes would 
affect persons of small incomes, some of 
whom, including the clergy and the yeomen, 
would come for the first time within the 
sweep of the income tax. He objected to 
the additional house tax, because it was 
connected with the repeal of half the malt 
tax — a measure which was professedly for 
the immediate benefit of the consumer, 
whereas it was a sacrifice of £2,500,000 
for a reduction in the price of beer that 
would scarcely be appreciable. The im- 
posing a tax of one kind to repeal a tax 
of another was a most delicate operation, 
and one which required the most jealous 
scrutiny. The question, however, which 
lay at the root of the whole discussion 
was that of the income tax and its modifi- 
cations. Nothing could satisfy the country 
upon that head but a plan, not an abstrac- 
tion — not something seductive which they 
who proposed it knew could not be carried 
into effect. There was, however, no plan, 
and the House of Commons would forfeit 
its duty if it consented to deal in the 
abstract with a matter respecting which 
the theories were endless. Criticising the 
budget generally, Mr. Gladstone asserted 
that the chancellor of the exchequer had 
introduced a new principle, subversive of 
all rules of prudence, by presenting a 
budget without a surplus, for the £400,000 
he still insisted, in opposition to Mr. Disraeli, 
was borrowed money, and no real surplus. 
That right hon. gentleman, he said, had 
complained of being opposed by a coalition. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) wanted to know whether 
a minister of the crown was entitled to 
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make such a charge against independent 
members of parliament, and without any 
evidence. He voted against the budget 
not only because he disapproved on general 
grounds of its principles, but emphatically 
because it was his firm conviction that it 
was the most perverted budget in its 
tendency and ultimate effects he had ever 
seen ; and if the House should sanction its 
delusive scheme, the day would come when 
it would look back with bitter and late, 
though ineffectual repentance. 

The division then took place, with the 
following result : — 

Ayes, 

Noes, 



286 
305 



Majority against the government, . 19 

The division was fatal to the cabinet. 
Lord Derby proceeded the next morning to 
Osborne to tender his own resignation and 
that of his colleagues to Her Majesty. 
Lord Malmesbury, the evening after the 
division, made this announcement in the 
House of Lords: — "My Lords, in conse- 
quence of what took place in the House of 
Commons last night, with respect to the 
resolutions moved by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and in consequence of the 
unavoidable absence of the prime minister, 
who has gone to see Her Majesty at 
Osborne, I shall move that this House do 
now adjourn until Monday next." Upon 
that day (December 20) Lord Derby an- 
nounced to his brother peers in the House 
of Lords the dissolution of the government, 
and that the queen had been pleased to 
intrust the formation of a new cabinet to 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 

A similar statement was made by Mr. 
Disraeli in the House of Commons. " After 
the vote at which the House arrived on 
Thursday night," he said, "the Earl of 
Derby and his colleagues thought it their 
duty to tender the resignation of their 
offices to Her Majesty, and Her Majesty 
has been most graciously pleased to accept 
the same. It has reached me that Lord 
Aberdeen has undertaken the office of 



forming a new administration, and there- 
fore it only remains for me to say that 
we hold our present offices only until our 
successors are appointed. I hope the 
House will not think it presumptuous on 
my part if, under these circumstances, I 
venture to offer them my grateful thanks 
for the indulgent, and I may even say the 
generous manner, in which on both sides 
I have been supported in attempting to 
conduct the business of this House. If 
in maintaining a too unequal struggle any 
word has escaped my lips (which I hope 
has never been the case except in the way 
of retort), which has hurt the feelings of 
any gentleman in this House, I deeply 
regret it ; and I hope that the impression 
on their part will be as transient as the 
sense of provocation was on my own. The 
kind opinion of the members of this House, 
whatever may be their political opinions 
and wherever I may sit, will always be to 
me a most precious possession — one which 
I shall always covet and most highly appre- 
ciate." 

A soft answer, we know, turneth away 
wrath, and the example set by Mr. Disraeli 
caused a tone of chivalrous good feeling to 
run through the chamber. " I feel quite 
certain," said Lord John Eussell, "that if at 
any time in the course of our debates those 
flying words which will occur at such times 
have carried a barb with them, it is to 
be attributed entirely to the circumstances 
in which the House has been placed. For 
my part I can only admire the ability and 
gallantry with which the right hon. gentle- 
man has conducted himself on the part of 
the government and in behalf of the cause 
which he has undertaken, in the struggle 
in which he has been for some time en- 
gaged. It is perhaps impossible to hope 
that those halcyon days will ever arrive in 
which, in the course of debate, an unpre- 
meditated remark will not occasionally 
occur which will give rise to some un- 
pleasant feeling; but if ever it should occur 
in future, feelings of that kind must be 
done away if the person in the situation 
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of the right hon. gentleman imitates his 
example, and disclaims the intention with 
the same frankness which he has displayed 
on the present occasion." 

Sir Jas. Graham — "whom I will not 
say I greatly respect, hut rather whom 
I greatly regard" — in his turn could not 
refrain from saying a word upon the 
subject "It would be impossible for me 
not to avow," he began, " that I was 
somewhat pained by an expression which 
fell from the right hon. gentleman on 
Thursday night If I had thought that 
the right hon. gentleman by premedita- 
tion intended to wound me, my feelings 
would be far different, and it would be 
my duty to express them in a different 
manner. But I am not conscious that 
I have ever, in the course of the debate, 
said anything with the intentional purpose 
to wound the feelings of the right hon. 
gentleman, and I could not believe that, 
without provocation, he gave expression to 
words intended to wound me. I was con- 
fident, therefore, that the expression that 
had pained me was without premeditation, 
and what the right hon. gentleman has just 
said to-night has confirmed that impression. 
There is no member of this House so deeply 
attached to freedom of debate as I am. In 
the course of debates here, I have certainly 
myself used unguarded expressions to others, 
and should consequently be the last person 
to feel resentment after receiving an ex- 
planation. At the same time, I cordially 
join in what has fallen from my noble friend 
the member for the city of London. I have 
never failed to admire the talents of the 
right hon. gentleman the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and I also must say, under great 
difficulties he has conducted the cause of 
the government in the last ten months in 
this House with signal ability. I shall not 
for one moment recollect the expression to 
which I have thought it my duty to refer, and 
I hope my conduct in this House will, at all 
times, insure some portion of its respect." 

Nor was Sir Charles Wood, who had been 
taught that " petulance was not sarcasm, nor 



abuse invective," a whit less generous in 
his acceptance of the apology. He had not 
been conscious, he said, of having used any 
expressions beyond the fair limits of debate; 
indeed, in the opinion of those around him, 
the attack made upon him had been quite 
uncalled for. " I think it fair to say this 
in my own defence," he continued, "though 
at the same time I am ready to admit, that 
feeling strongly as I did on the question, I 
may in the heat of debate have been be- 
trayed into a warmth of expression which 
it was far beyond my intention to use. 
Having said thus much in my own defence, 
I beg to add that I accept the expressions 
which have just fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
in the same frank spirit in which he has 
uttered them. He must, I am sure, feel 
with me, that after the terms of reciprocal 
kindness in which we have always com- 
municated with each other heretofore, it 
would ill become either of us to indulge 
in personalities. I will only say further 
respecting any expression of mine that may 
have given pain to the right hon. gentle- 
man, that there is no expression of courtesy 
towards him that I am not ready and willing 
to make. I am most anxious that our de- 
bate be conducted with the utmost courtesy 
and good feeling, and I am sorry that any- 
thing should have arisen to give a different 
character to our proceedings." It was not 
without reason that Lord Palmerston had 
said that the House of Commons was an 
assembly of gentlemen. 

Thus fell the Derby, or as it has been 
called on account of the dominant influence 
exercised over it by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, the Derby-Disraeli government. 
Its overthrow was due to no faults of 
maladministration, but to the factious com- 
bination of three parties in the House of 
Commons, who were determined from the 
veTy first not to allow a cabinet which had 
once opposed the principles of free trade to 
continue in office. During the few months 
the Derby ministry held power it had 
introduced various wise measures of reform; 
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its foreign policy had been energetic with- 
out being aggressive; whilst its financial 
schemes, in spite of the organized hostility 
they then encountered, have offered not a 
few valuable hints — witness, for example, 
the reduction of the tea duties — to succeed- 
ing chancellors of the exchequer. 

"My lords," said the Earl of Derby in the 
Upper House on his resignation of office, 
" for my own part I need hardly say that, per- 
sonally to myself, the surrender of office is 
no sacrifice and costs no pain in personal 
feelings. It would indeed be a deep morti- 
fication to me if, in resigning the trust 
reposed in my hands by my sovereign, I 
left the country in a less advantageous 
position than I found it ; but I rejoice to 
think that, short as has been the period 
during which I and my colleagues have 
held office, that period has not been without 
some advantage to the country ; that period 
has not elapsed without some beneficial 
measures having been carried ; and that we 
shall leave the country in a condition of as 
great peace and tranquillity as we found it* 
My lords, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that in regard to the foreign relations of 
the country, we leave it in a more advan- 
tageous state — that our foreign relations are 
in a more friendly and in a more satisfac- 
tory position — than when my noble friend, 
the foreign secretary (Lord Malmesbury), 
received charge of that department . . . 
If we look to the department of law we 
shall find that greater improvements and 
reforms have taken place in that depart- 
ment during the last twelve months, than 



have taken place for many years previous — 
reforms of a magnitude and importance 
which have gained the acknowledgments 
both of the members of this House and of 
the country at large. ... I take no 
credit to the present government for the 
state of our finances ; but I think I may 
take credit for our having done this — for 
having for the first time broken the apathy- 
the dangerous apathy, which for so many 
years has existed to the injury of the pub- 
lic service, in regard to the internal defences 
of this country. And if we leave the 
affairs of this country in such a state that 
there is no fear of hostility from abroad — 
in a state of friendly relations with all the 
great powers — we leave it also in a con- 
dition of self-defence, which is partially 
effected, and towards the full completion of 
which we have laid a ground which, I trust, 
will not be abandoned by those who may 
succeed us — who, I trust, will not be neglect- 
ful of those great elements of self-defence 
which we have called into operation — the 
old or constitutional force of the militia, 
and the increase of that naval force on 
which primarily, and in the first instance, 
the safety and honour of the country 
depend. My lords, we leave the adminis- 
tration with the country in a state, I hope, 
of tranquillity, of contentment, and of 
prosperity; at peace with all foreign powers 
— with increased, if not with fully accom- 
plished means of self-defence and self- 
dependence. Under these circumstances it 
is no personal sacrifice to us to surrender 
the reins of office." 



CHAPTER XI. 



CLOUDS IN THE EAST. 



Lord Aberdeen, an amiable and accom- 
plished man, but who lacked the decision 
of character and the absence of prejudice 
requisite to lead a cabinet, had seen no 
little service in the state before having 
been called upon to form an administra- 
tion. Twice he had held the seals as 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
it was well known that the late Sir Robert 
Peel had entertained a high opinion of his 
talents. A scholar, a careful speaker, a 
man who thought much, almost too much, 
before he acted, an able composer of state 
papers, and of sound judgment when he 
was not too fearful of responsibility, he 
was one of those men who are excel- 
lent administrators under the guidance 
of some commanding spirit, but who, 
from the habit of relying upon others, 
become feeble and incompetent, owing 
to a too great sensitiveness to public 
opinion, when compelled to lead and organ- 
ize. Overawed by the responsibilities of 
their situation, they regard every question 
from so many points of view, that they 
prefer rather to remain stationary than to 
adopt any decided course of action. The 
ministry formed by Lord Aberdeen was a 
singularly strong one. With the exception 
of Mr. Disraeli, it enrolled within its ranks 
every member of marked ability in the 
House of Commons. Lord Cranworth held 
the great seal; Mr. Gladstone superintended 
the finances as chancellor of the exchequer; 
Lord John Russell controlled diplomacy 
from the foreign office; Lord Palmerston, 
who wished to extend his knowledge of 
administration, presided over the internal 
affairs of the country as home secretary; 
to the Duke of Newcastle was intrusted 
the supervision of our colonies ; Sir James | 



Graham was once more ruling naval mat- 
ters at the Admiralty ; Mr. Sidney Herbert 
was secretary at war; Sir Charles Wood, 
as president of the board of control, was 
not allowed the opportunity of introduc- 
ing any further blundering budgets; Lord 
Granville sat as president of the council ; 
the Duke of Argyle held the privy seal; 
the Marquis of Lansdowne had a seat 
in the cabinet without office. It was not, 
therefore, without some reason, that the 
Aberdeen administration was christened 
" All the Talents." 

The ministerial programme was soon 
announced. On the meeting of the Houses 
after the adjournment, Lord Aberdeen laid 
before his brother peers the course the 
new government intended to pursue. With 
regard to foreign powers, they would 
adhere to the principle which had been 
pursued for the last thirty years, and which 
consisted in respecting the rights of all 
independent states, in abstaining from in- 
terference in their internal affairs, and, 
above all, in an earnest desire to secure the 
general peace of Europe. Such a policy 
could be observed without any relaxation 
of those defensive measures which had been 
lately undertaken, and which had, perhaps, 
been too long neglected. At home the 
mission of the government would be to 
maintain and extend free-trade principles, 
and to pursue the commercial and financial 
system of the late Sir Robert Peel. A 
crisis in their financial arrangements would 
speedily occur by the cessation of a large 
branch of the revenue, and it would tax the 
ingenuity of all concerned to re-adjust their 
finances according to the principles of jus- 
tice and equity. The questions of education 
and legal reform would also receive every 
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attention at the hands of the government ; 
nor would an amendment of the represen- 
tative system, undertaken without haste or 
rashness, be excluded from their mature 
consideration. The government would be 
conservative in preserving all that was 
sound and beneficial, and liberal in redressing 
all grievances that were justly complained of. 
A few days after the re-assembling of 
parliament, Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the 
Opposition, made his first attack upon the 
Treasury bench. Events had been rapidly 
marching in France during the last few 
months. It was the old story told so often 
in political revolutions — first a people dis- 
satisfied with their monarchy; then the 
liberty, equality, and fraternity of a mili- 
tant and divided republicanism; then the 
ambition of one individual ; then plots, 
combinations, and manoeuvres, until the 
whip of rods is exchanged for the whip of 
scorpions, and the republic develops into a 
military despotism. The coup d'tfat had 
been successful, and Louis Napoleon had 
been installed at N6tre Dame as President 
of France for the next ten years. Though 
advised by a state council, a senate of 
nobles, and a legislative assembly, the 
whole executive power was really in the 
hands of the new president. Ambition 
grows by what it feeds upon, and Louis 
Napoleon resolved, shortly after his acces- 
sion to office, to obtain higher honours. 
He announced to the senate his intention 
of restoring the Empire, and gave orders 
that the people should be consulted on the 
change. France was canvassed, and voted 
by an immense majority in favour of the 
restoration of the Empire. The president 
of the French was accordingly declared 
emperor of France by the title of Na- 
poleon III., and his title was acknowledged 
shortly afterwards by England and the 
rest of the European powers. This ele- 
vation to the imperial purple took place 
a few weeks before the fall of Lord Derby's 
government, and tended not a little to 
increase the fears as to the possibility of 
a French invasion of England. 

VOL. I. 



Shortly before the meeting of the Houses, 
Sir Charles Wood had been entertained at 
dinner at Halifax by his constituents. In 
the course of the speech he delivered upon 
that occasion (February 7, 1853), after a 
few remarks glorifying the Liberal policy in 
the past, and the splendid results that had 
followed from it, he discussed the question 
of the extension of the franchise, to which 
he said he was averse until the people 
became better educated and more intelli- 
gent. " And surely, gentlemen," he cried, 
" we have warning enough in what has 
taken place in foreign countries against 
precipitate and ill-considered measures of 
this description ? There is hardly a country 
in Europe which, in the last four or five 
years, has not attempted a revolution. 
There is hardly a country in Europe in 
which, I may say, the mob has not for 
a time gained the ascendency; and there 
is not a country in Europe in which the 
reaction has not been such that, at the 
present moment, despotism rules from one 
extremity of Europe to the other, and the 
only power acknowledged is that of the 
sword. Take our nearest neighbours. Such 
a despotism never prevailed in France 
even in the time of Napoleon I. The 
press gagged ; liberty suppressed ; no man 
allowed to speak his opinion; the neigh- 
bouring country of Belgium forced to gag 
her press ; no press in Europe free but ours, 
which, thank God, he cannot gag! And 
hence his hatred of our press, that it alone 
dare to speak the truth. But how has that 
despotism been constituted ? Not by the 
intelligence of France, not by the intelli- 
gent electors; not by the educated classes 
of France, because he altered the consti- 
tution before he put the question of his 
power to the vote. Twice an appeal has 
been made in the form in which he chose 
to put it to the people of France. The 
votes in France were taken by universal 
suffrage and vote by ballot" Sir Charles 
concluded by expressing Ms fear of French 
aggression, and that, with so unscrupulous 
a man on the throne as the Emperor Na- 

32 
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poleon, it behoved England to be most wary 
and vigilant, so as not to be taken by sur- 
prise. Sir James Graham had also, about 
the same time, stigmatized the emperor as a 
despot, who turned his people into slaves. 

Remarks so gross and incautious upon a 
sovereign with whom we were on terms of 
friendship and cordiality, were naturally 
not permitted to pass without encounter- 
ing severe criticism. Sir Charles Wood 
had scarcely taken his seat as the re-elected 
of Halifax when Mr. Disraeli, whose sym- 
pathies with France were always strong 
and genuine, rose up on the order of the 
day to go into committee of supply (Feb- 
ruary 18, 1853), to make some inquiries of 
the government with respect to " our rela- 
tions with France." His speech on this 
occasion was one of the most important 
he delivered during the year. "Their rela- 
tionship with France," he said, "was the 
gravest subject of modern politics. For 
nearly forty years peace had existed be- 
tween England and Franca During that 
interval the social relations of the two coun- 
tries had become various and multiplied ; 
for there were no two countries, calling 
themselves first-class powers, between whom 
all questions of high policy were so identi- 
cal It was therefore extremely strange 
that, under such circumstances, an idea 
should seem to have entered into almost 
every man's brain, and an expression into 
every man's mouth, that they were on the 
eve of a rupture with France." He did not 
therefore think it unreasonable that, on 
going into committee of supply, when they 
were about to vote large sums to sustain 
the armaments of the country, he should 
make some inquiries on a subject of such 
absorbing interest, and offer a few remarks 
before the House went into committee. On 
such a topic, he said, it was most important 
that no false opinion should take posses- 
sion of the public mind. 

" I know," proceeded Mr. Disraeli, "there 
are persons in both countries — persons born 
and bred probably during the last great 
struggle— who are of opinion that there is 



a natural hostility between the French 
and the English nations. They are persons 
who may probably be placed in the same 
category with those who think, or used to 
think, that five per cent, is the natural rate 
of interest. But, at the same time, they 
are persons influenced in many instances 
by very sincere and patriotic feelings; 
and their opinions, though they may be 
inveterate prejudices, are not ta be despised 
at a conjuncture like the present. I know 
that to persons influenced by such a con- 
viction it is in vain to appeal by any of 
those economical considerations which are 
often mentioned in the present day. I 
know it is in vain to impress on them that, 
in an age favourable to industry, ancient 
and civilized communities are diverted 
from thoughts of war. I know it is in 
vain to appeal to the higher impulse of 
that philanthropy which many of us believe, 
in such communities, in societies under 
such conditions of great antiquity and ad- 
vanced civilization, to be instigating the 
heart of nations. But I think it right to 
appeal to stern facts which cannot be dis- 
puted — to the past conduct of men which, 
according to the theories of these individuals, 
is the best test of what their future behaviour 
will be ; and I must say I do not see that 
the history of the past justifies the too 
prevalent opinion that between England 
and France there is a natural rivalry and 
hostility. I know very well that if you 
go back to ancient history — or rather to 
the ancient history of the two countries 
— that you may appeal to Cressy, and 
Poictiers, and to Agincourt, and believe 
there has always been a struggle between 
the two countries, and that struggle has 
always redounded to the glory of England. 
But it should be remembered that these 
were not wars so much between France 
and England as between the king of 
France and the king of England as a 
French prince — that the latter was fighting 
for his provinces of Picardy or Aquitaine 
— and that in fact it was not a struggle 
between the two nations. 
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•' I take it for granted," he continued, 
that in considering this point our history 
must not go back to a more distant period 
than to that happy hour when the keys of 
Calais were fortunately delivered over for 
ever to the care of a French monarch ; and 
when we take that view, which is the real 
point of our modern history, as one that 
should guide us on this subject, we shall 
observe that the most sagacious sovereigns 
and the most eminent statesmen of England, 
almost without exception, have held that the 
French alliance, or a cordial understanding 
with the French nation, should be the corner- 
stone of our diplomatic system and the key- 
note of our foreign policy. No one can deny 
that both Queen Elizabeth and the Lord 
Protector looked to that alliance as the basis 
of their foreign connections. No one can 
deny that there was one subject on which 
even the brilliant Bolingbroke and the 
sagacious Walpole agreed — and that was 
the great importance of cultivating an 
alliance or good understanding with France. 
At a later date the most eminent of the 
statesmen of this century, Mr. Pitt, formed 
his system on this principle, and entered 
public life to establish a policy which, both 
for political considerations and commercial 
objects, mainly depended on an alliance 
and good understanding with the French 
nation. And therefore it is not true that 
there has been at all times, or at most 
times, a want of sympathy in England 
with the French people; but on the con- 
trary, the reverse is the truth, and the 
alliance and good understanding that has 
prevailed between us has in my opinion 
been a source of great advantage to both 
countries, and has advanced the civilization 
of Europe. But what has occurred in our 
time proves, I think, the truth that the 
natural tendency of the influences that 
regulate both countries is to peace ; because 
the fact — that, after such extraordinary 
events as the European revolutions at the 
end of the last and beginning of this 
century, the great struggle that occurred, 
and the great characters that figured in 



it — the fact that all should terminate in a 
peace of so permanent a character as that 
which has prevailed, proves the tendency 
of all those causes which influence the 
conduct of both nations, and which lead 
to peace from a conviction of its advantage 
to both countries. I will not, therefore, 
dwell further upon this point except to 
express my protest against the dogma 
which I am sorry to see has been revived 
of late, not merely in England, although it 
is too prevalent in this country, that there 
is a feeling of natural hostility between 
the nations of Great Britain and France." 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to explain 
that the increase of the armaments of 
England was not due to the recent events 
that had taken place in France, for the vote 
for such increase had passed long before 
Louis Napoleon had attained to the position 
he now occupied. Science, he explained, had 
caused a great revolution in the art of war; 
and, therefore, ten years ago Sir Robert 
Peel had felt it incumbent upon himself, 
in the agitated state in which Europe then 
was, to commence a new system with regard 
to our defences, so that we should be fully 
prepared for any emergency that might 
arise, and not be ignorant of the new 
methods by which offensive and defensive 
operations were now conducted. It thus 
became necessary to place England in a 
state of safety and defence; yet such 
necessity was not caused by any changes 
in foreign countries, but by the changes in 
scientific warfare. He did not think there 
was any occasion to fear Franca It was 
true that in France there was a military 
government, and that that country was 
now regulated by the army. " But," argued 
Mr. Disraeli, "there is a great error also, 
I apprehend, if history is to guide us, in 
assuming that because a country is governed 
by an army, that army must be extremely 
anxious to conquer other countries. When 
armies are anxious for conquest, it is be- 
cause their position at home is uneasy, 
because their authority is not recognized, 
and because their power is not felt It 
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is the army returning from conquest that 
attempts to obtain supreme power in the 
state; but if an army finds that it does 
possess supreme power, you very rarely 
find that restless desire for foreign aggres- 
sion which is supposed to be the inevitable 
characteristic of a military force. Now, 
there is one remarkable characteristic of 
the present military government in France, 
that that government has not been occa- 
sioned by the ambition of the army, but 
by the solicitation of classes of civilians, 
of large bodies of the industrial population, 
who, frightened whether rightly or wrongly 
by a state of disturbance and as they 
supposed of menacing anarchy, turned to 
the only disciplined body at command 
which they thought could secure order. 
I am led, therefore, to the belief that in 
the circumstance that there is a dynasty 
founded by a conqueror, but which is not 
a warlike dynasty; and that France is 
governed by the army, not in consequence 
of the military ambition of the troops, but 
in consequence of the disquietude of the 
citizens — there is no reason for that great 
anxiety which is now prevalent" 

He, however, fully admitted that prejudice 
had been excited in England against the 
third Napoleon for having terminated a 
parliamentary constitution, and for having 
abrogated the liberty of the press. "It is 
unnecessary for me to say," said Mr. Dis- 
raeli, with that noble self-respect which 
always prevented him from pretending to 
be — the great temptation to meaner natures 
on attaining wealth or power — other than 
he really was, "that it is not probable I 
shall ever say or do anything which would 
tend to depreciate the influence or to dim- 
inish the power of parliament or the press. 
My greatest honour is to be a member of 
this House, in which all my thoughts and 
feelings are concentrated; and as for the 
press, I am myself a 'gentleman of the 
press,' and bear no other scutcheon. I 
know well the circumstances under which 
we have obtained in this country the in- 
valuable blessings of a free press." Yet he 



reminded his hearers that it was only a 
century ago since they themselves had abol- 
ished the censorship in their own country ; 
and even when the censorship had ceased, 
they were under a law of libel which for 
nearly a century rendered the freedom of 
the press a most perilous privilege. He 
hoped that if the press was to be free, it 
would enjoy a complete freedom ; still cir- 
cumstances could arise which might render 
the liberty of the press far from desirable.* 
" Suppose," contended Mr. Disraeli, "that 
in England at this moment we had the 
greatest of all political evils — let us sup- 
pose that, instead of our happy settle- 
ment, we had a disputed succession. Let 
us suppose that we had a young Charles 
Stuart, for example, at this moment at 
Breda, or a young Oliver Cromwell at Bor- 
deaux, publishing their manifestoes and 
sending their missives to powerful parties 
of their adherents in this country. We 
may even suppose other contingencies. Let 
us suppose that we had had in the course 

* After the Reformation the censorship of the press in 
England, which had been established upon the discovery of 
printing, passed with the ecclesiastical supremacy to the 
crown. A licenser was appointed by the sovereign, without 
whose sanction no works or pamphlets could be legally 
published ; publications issued without this royal authority 
brought both author and publisher into dire trouble. At 
first the power to print was restrained by various patents 
and monopolies, and under the reign of Elizabeth all print- 
ing was prohibited elsewhere than in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge ; after the Restoration the privilege was extended 
to York, and the passing of the Licensing Act in 1662 placed 
the entire control of printing in the hands of the government 
Authors of objectionable works were punished by death, flog- 
ging, or mutilation, and it was deemed criminal to publish 
anything, whether of praise or blame, touching the govern- 
ment : a decree which effectually suppressed the few private 
newspapers then in existence. A few years after the Revo- 
lution the Licensing Act expired, and the press was in a 
measure free. Still the debates in parliament were not 
permitted to be published; and the stamp duty on news- 
papers and the law of libel continued to be great hindrances 
to the development of a really free press. The Daily Courant, 
issued in 1709, was the first daily paper. As we shall see 
from this biography, the stamp duty was abolished in 1855, 
and the duty on paper, another drawback to newspaper 
circulation, in 1861. The law of libel as it then stood was, 
however, the greatest obstacle to the freedom of discussion in 
the press. This evil was finally removed by two famow 
acts. In 1792 the Libel Act of Mr. Fox was passed, which 
declared the right of juries on any trial or information for 
libel to give a general verdict of guilty or not guilty on the 
whole matter. By the Libel Act of Lord Campbell, passed 
in 1843, it was decreed that the defendant on an indictment 
or information for a defamatory libel should be allowed to 
plead its truth, and that its publication was for the public 
good. 
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of a few years great revolutions in this 
country — that the form of our government 
had been changed — that our free and famous 
monarchy had been subverted, and that a 
centralized republic had been established 
by an energetic minority — that that min- 
ority had been insupportable, and that the 
army had been called in by the people 
generally to guard them from the excesses 
which they had experienced. Do you think 
that under any of these circumstances you 
would be quite sure of enjoying the same 
liberty of the press which you enjoy at this 
moment ? Do you think that in the midst 
of revolutions, with a disputed succession, 
secret societies, and military rule, you would 
be quite certain of having your newspapers 
at your breakfast table every morning? 
These are considerations which ought to 
guide us when we are giving an opinion upon 
the conduct of rulers of other countries." 
He wished to speak of the present emperor 
of the French with all respect ; but he can- 
didly owned that he sympathized with the 
fallen Louis Philippe. " Some years ago," 
said Mr. Disraeli, " I had occasion fre- 
quently to visit France. I found that 
countiy then under the mild sway of a 
constitutional monarch — of a prince who 
from temper as well as from policy was 
humane and beneficent. I know that at 
that time the press was free. I know that 
at that time the parliament of France was 
in existence, and distinguished by its elo- 
quence and by a dialectic power that pro- 
bably even this, our own House of Commons, 
has never surpassed. I know that under 
these circumstances France arrived at a 
pitch of material prosperity which it had 
never before reached. I know also that 
after a reign of unbroken prosperity of long 
duration, when he was aged, when he was 
in sorrow, and when he was suffering under 
overwhelming indisposition, this same prince 
was rudely expelled from his capital, and 
was denounced as a poltroon by all the 
journals of England, because he did not 
command his troops to fire upon the people. 
Well, other powers and other princes have 



since occupied his seat, who have asserted 
their authority in a very different way, and 
are denounced in the same organs as tyrants, 
because they did order their troops to fire 
upon the people. I said that I deplore the 
past and sympathize with the fallen. I 
think every man has a right to have his 
feelings upon these subjects; but what is 
the moral I presume to draw from these 
circumstances? It is this, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to form an opinion upon 
French politics ; and that so long as the 
French people are exact in their commercial 
transactions, and friendly in their political 
relations, it is just as well that we should 
not interfere with their management of 
their domestic concerns." This sentiment 
was greeted with loud cheers from both 
sides of the House. 

The leader of the Opposition then pro- 
ceeded to show, by quotations from speeches 
made in both Houses of Parliament, that 
Lord John Eussell and Earl Grey had on 
various former occasions expressed their 
regret at the tone adopted by a large portion 
of the English press towards the president 
of France; such a tone they considered 
was not only imprudent but offensive in 
the extreme. This brought Mr. Disraeli to 
the question he wished to ask — What were 
the views, opinions, and sentiments of the 
government of Lord Aberdeen on the sub- 
ject of the relations between England and 
France ? Was he to judge the opinions of 
the cabinet by the statements of the first 
lord of the admiralty ? Sir James Graham 
had described the ruler of France, " in one 
of those pithy sentences which no one 
prepares with more elaboration," as a despot 
who had trampled on the rights and liber- 
ties of 40,000,000 of men. Was it by such 
criticisms, asked Mr. Disraeli, that the cor- 
dial understanding with France, which had 
been so serviceable in various diplomatic 
and commercial matters during the last few 
years, was to be maintained ? "If I had 
to form an opinion of the policy of the 
cabinet," he sneered, " from the first declar- 
ation made by so eminent a member of 
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it as the first lord of the admiralty, 
I should certainly be induced to suppose 
that some great change was about to 
occur. How are we to account for such 
a declaration ? I will not be so impertinent 
as to suppose it was an indiscretion. An 
indiscretion from 'All the Talents' — im- 
possible ! Can it then be design ? . . . 
On the hustings there must be allowed 
some license, though there can be no doubt 
that whatever liberties you may take with 
your constituents, a councillor of Her Ma- 
jesty ought at least to be careful when he 
speaks of a foreign potentate. . . . The 
present government tell us that they have 
no principles, at least not at present.* Some 
people are uncharitable enough to sup- 
pose that they have not got a policy ; but in 
Heaven's name, why are they ministers if 
they have no discretion? That is the great 
quality on which I had thought this cabinet 
was established. Vast experience, adminis- 
trative adroitness, safe men who never would 
blunder — men who might not only take the 
government without a principle and with- 
out a party, but to whom the country ought 
to be grateful for taking it under such 
circumstances. Yet at the very outset we 
find one of the most experienced of these 
eminent statesmen acting in the teeth of 

* We know how severe the Opposition were upon the Derby 
cabinet professing free trade to please the towns and Pro- 
tection to please the farmers. The Aberdeen administration, 
however, was framed on far more elastic principles. " In my 
opinion, 1 * said Lord Aberdeen in his ministerial statement, 
" no government in this country is now possible except a Con- 
servative government ; and to that I add another declaration, 
which 1 take to be as indubitably time, that no government 
in this country is now possible except a Liberal government. 
The truth is, that these terms have no definite meaning. 
. ... I trust, therefore, that in the just acceptation of 
the word, whatever the measures proposed by the present 
government may be, they will be Conservative measures as 
well as Liberal ; for I consider both qualities to be essentially 
necessary." The advantages of this double-shuffle were not 
lost upon Lord Derby. " I confess,** he said, " that it does 
not convey to my mind any very distinct idea, and I hardly 
think it can be satisfactory to the country. The advantages 
to the noble earl are obvious from this vagueness; fur what- 
ever his measure he can say he had described it. If it is 
extreme, and people complain that it goes too far, the noble 
earl will say, ' Well, did not I tell you I meant to be Liberal?' 
and if other parties say, ' Oh, this is nothing at all — it is a 
distinction without a difference,* the noble earl can turn round 
on them and say, ' Gentlemen, I told you at the outset I would 
be extremely Conservative.' The noble earl and his col- 
leagues, in fact, so far as they are pledged by his description 
as given this evening, can do what they like." 



the declarations of the noble lord opposite, 
and of Lord Grey, made in 1852, and hold- 
ing up to public scorn and indignation the 
ruler and the people, a good and cordial 
understanding with whom is the cardinal 
point of sound statesmanship." 

Mr. Disraeli next had to deal with the 
spiteful and unstatesmanlike utterances of 
the member for Halifax. Sir Charles Wood 
had published a very lame apology, de- 
claring that he did not mean to speak 
offensively of the emperor of the French. 
" I know," remarked Mr. Disraeli, " that the 
right hon. gentleman is in the habit of 
saying very offensive things without mean- 
ing it I know he has outraged the feelings 
of many individuals without the slightest 
intention of doing so; and therefore, in 
reference to so peculiar an organization, I 
can only say that that is a very awkward 
accomplishment." Yet if Sir Charles had 
not meant to be personally offensive to 
the ruler of France, what did he mean by 
asserting that the press of Belgium was 
gagged ? Was he aware that Belgium was 
an independent country, governed by one 
of the wisest and most accomplished of 
living princes ?"*}• "What a description," 
cried Mr. Disraeli with just indignation, 
" is given of the position of the king of the 
Belgians, to say nothing of the Belgian 
people, when a minister of Queen Victoria 
publicly announces to Europe that the 
king of the Belgians is in a state more 
humiliating than the slaves who, according 
to the statement of the first lord of the 

f The union of Belgium with Holland by the allies, in 
1814, had never been popular. Many were the elements of 
discord between these two countries. They spoke different 
languages, had different customs, and opposite commercial 
interests. Between them was all the bitterness of religious 
hate. The Dutch wereTigid Calvinists, the Belgians bigoted 
Roman Catholics. The Belgians complained that they were 
saddled with part of the burthen of the enormous national 
debt of Holland ; that they contributed to the building of 
Dutch ships and other objects from which they derived no 
benefit whatever. Their discontent was also increased by 
the unpopular government of King William I., who treated 
Belgium like a conquered country. An insurrection broke 
out at Brussels, and the independence of Belgium was pro- 
claimed November 10, 1880. In the summer of the follow- 
ing year Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was chosen king of 
Belgium. So sound was his judgment, and so frequent were 
the appeals made to him to decide, that King Leopold was 
nicknamed the u juge de pais de l*Europe.** 
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admiralty, are the subjects of the emperoi 
of France, and that he permits the press 
of his country to be gagged by a foreign 
power!" Was such a charge, he asked, 
substantiated by facts? There was no 
slight question at stake in the matter, 
because if the press of Belgium were 
gagged by a foreign power, where was 
the independence of that country? and 
when and at what hour might not Eng- 
land be called on, in conformity with 
treaties which could not be evaded, to 
emancipate Belgium from that thraldom ? 
But what were the facts? In Belgium 
they spoke the French language, and cer- 
tain newspapers published in that country, 
and written in the French language, had 
openly advocated the assassination of the 
ruler of France. The emperor of the French 
naturally complained of such flagrant out- 
rages, and had appealed to the sovereign of 
Belgium. 

And, now, what course did the king of 
the Belgians adopt? "He acted like a 
wise and able sovereign," replied Mr. Dis- 
raeli "He did not submit to his press 
being gagged ; he made no humiliating 
concessions ; but he felt that the appeal 
made to him was a just appeal, that the 
outrage was an unjustifiable outrage; and 
he went to his own free parliament and 
said that it was an intolerable grievance 
that a neighbouring prince should be held 
up to assassination by newspapers in Bel- 
gium, and in the language read by his own 
subjects; and he appealed to that parlia- 
ment to do what was proper. And what 
was the course of the free parliament of 
Belgium ? I believe, without a dissentient 
voice, certainly without any important 
opposition, they passed a law declaring 
that papers in the French language, or in 
any language, should not be published in 
Belgium that recommended the assassina- 
tion of neighbouring princes ; and thus, in 
the most efficient and constitutional man- 
ner, that consummate sovereign terminated 
a difficulty which threatened his country, 
in a way most honourable to all parties. 



And yet it was not a newspaper, it was 
not one of those vile prints that counsel 
assassination, that made the statement that 
the press of Belgium is gagged, but a 
councillor of Queen Victoria, an experi- 
enced statesman, a statesman selected to 
sit in the councils of the government 
(where there is no regard to the principles 
of the gentlemen who compose it, as that 
is a question of second-rate importance), 
selected to take office on account of his 
admirable discretion, his unfailing judg- 
ment, and the certainty that under no 
circumstances he would say or do anything 
that could commit his colleagues." 

After a few sarcasms upon experienced 
cabinet ministers babbling recklessly on 
the hustings, and some remarks as to the 
importance, in the present state of the 
Eastern question, of fully maintaining our 
former cordial relations with France, Mr. 
Disraeli thus concluded: — 

"We have at this moment," he said, 
alluding to the present state of parties in 
the House of Commons, "a Conservative 
ministry and a Conservative opposition. 
Where the great Liberal party is I pretend 
not to know. Where are the Whigs with 
their great traditions — two centuries of 
parliamentary lustre and deeds of noble 
patriotism? There is no one to answer. 
Where are the youthful energies of Radical- 
ism — its buoyant expectations — its sanguine 
hopes? Awakened, I fear, from the first 
dream of that ardent inexperience which 
finds itself at the same moment used 
and discarded — used without compunc- 
tion, and not discarded with too much de- 
cency. Where are the Radicals ? Is there 
a man in the House who declares him- 
self to be a Radical? (A voice, "Yes!") 
Oh no ! " laughed Mr. Disraeli ; " you 
would be afraid of being caught and 
changed into a Conservative minister. 
Well, how has this curious state of things 
been brought about? What is the ma- 
chinery by which it has been effected — 
the secret system that has brought on this 
portentous political calamity?" Then he 
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proceeded to answer these questions by 
attributing the change to the political 
creed promulgated by Sir James Graham, 
who had ostentatiously announced that he 
took his stand upon progress. "Well," 
continued Mr. Disraeli, "we have now 
got a ministry of progress, and every one 
stands still. We never hear the word 
'reform' now: it is no longer a ministry 
of reform ; it is a ministry of progress, 
every member of which agrees to do 
nothing. All difficult questions are sus- 
pended. All questions which cannot be 
agreed upon are open questions. Now, 
I do not want to be unreasonable, but I 
think there ought to be some limit to 
this system of open questions. It is a 
system which has hitherto prevailed only 
partially in this country, and which never 
has prevailed with any advantage to it. 
Let us at least fix some limit to it Let 
parliamentary reform, let the ballot, be 
open questions if you please ; let every 
institution in church and state be open 
questions; but, at least, let your answer 
to me to-night prove that among your 
open questions you are not going to make 
an open question of the peace of Europe." 

A few days after this speech, Lord John 
Russell resigned the seals of the foreign 
office to Lord Clarendon, on the plea that 
to act in the dual capacity of foreign 
secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons was a strain upon his health 
to which he felt unequal Some months 
later he was appointed lord president of 
the council It was alleged at the time 
that there had been a difference in the 
cabinet as to the policy to be pursued 
towards the emperor of the French. 

The financial condition of the country 
was the next subject of importance which 
came before the popular chamber to be 
discussed. Unlike that of his predecessor, 
the appointment of Mr. Gladstone as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was hailed with 
almost universal satisfaction. With the 
exception of the landed interest, who 
knew that the member for the University 



of Oxford was not over favourably disposed 
to their claims, all approved of the selec- 
tion of one who had made finance his 
special study — who had proved his abilities 
under Sir Robert Peel, and who had since 
by his parliamentary speeches shown 
himself a financial critic of no ordinary 
capacity — to the post of keeper of the 
national purse. The most sanguine ex- 
pectations were entertained as to the 
budget Mr. Gladstone was preparing. 
Taxation was to be reduced, and yet a 
surplus guaranteed. There was to be no 
affectation of originality in the schemes 
that were being drawn up, there were 
to be no delusive speculations, no flashy 
promises that could never be fulfilled, or 
the like ; but everything was to be sound, 
practical, and eminently businesslike. 

In a speech of five hours, Mr. Glad- 
stone (Feb. 18, 1853) expounded before 
a crowded house his financial statement 
Briefly stated, it was as follows : — The tea 
duty (thanks to Mr. Disraeli's sugges- 
tion) was to be reduced by one shilling 
a pound, and the reduction was to be 
spread over three years ; the duty on soap 
was to be abolished at once and altogether. 
Mr. Gladstone confessed himself unequal 
to the equitable adjustment of the income 
tax, and therefore proposed its entire 
abolition after a gradual diminution which 
was to cover a period of seven years. The 
tax was to be extended to Ireland ; but, as 
an equivalent, the consolidated annuities 
were to be abandoned. The tariff was to 
be reformed ; 133 articles were to be com- 
pletely struck out; whilst the duties on 
foreign butter, cheese, fruit, &c, were to 
be considerably reduced. The duty on 
private carriages, horses, and dogs was also 
to be lowered. The duty on advertise- 
ments was reduced to sixpence, and the 
duty on each newspaper, without regard to 
its size, was to be fixed at one penny. The 
scale of licenses was to be rectified so as 
to make it bear some proportion to the 
value of the premises rented or business 
done. To meet the deficiency created by 
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the remission of taxation, it was proposed 
to raise £2,000,000 a year by extending 
the legacy duty to all successions, and by 
abolishing the exemption which real pro- 
perty had hitherto enjoyed. It was also 
intended to increase the duty on Scotch 
spirits by one shilling a gallon, and the 
duty on Irish spirits by eightpence a gallon. 
The balance anticipated in the ensuing 
financial year was estimated at £493,000. 

Such, curtly condensed, were the chief 
proposals laid before the House by Mr. 
Gladstone in his first budget. To the 
countxy at large the measure was popular. 
The consuming classes on limited incomes 
saw that they could live cheaper by the 
various remissions in the tariff; the better 
classes were pleased with the reduction of 
the duty on carriages, horses, and dogs; 
whilst the mercantile classes expected such 
remissions and reductions to give a stimulus 
to trade. As cleanliness is next to godliness, 
the abolition of the tax on soap was also 
received with much approval. To that large 
population who are ever ventilating their 
requirements Ihrough the newspapers, the 
reduction of the duty on advertisements was 
also welcome. The two great dissentients to 
the financial scheme were the Irish and the 
country party. The Irish loudly declared 
that Ireland was being taxed, contrary to the 
clauses of the Act of Union, out of proportion 
to her ability; whilst the country party 
complained that, instead of any relief being 
granted to owners or occupiers of land, the 
revision of the tariff would be a severe blow 
to the farming interest, whilst the tax upon 
succession would tend to break up the great 
landed aristocracy of the country. The 
continuance of the income tax for seven 
years also encountered much hostility. 

Mr. Disraeli opposed the budget on two 
separate occasions. The first time was 
when he spoke (May 2, 1853) in favour of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton's amendment, " That the 
continuance of the income tax for seven 
years, and its extension to parties heretofore 
exempt from its operation, without any 
mitigation of the inequalities of its assess- 
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ment, are alike unjust and impolitic." The 
second time (May 9) was also on the income 
tax, when the House went into committee 
of ways and means. In these two speeches 
he summed up all the objections of the 
Opposition to the measure. 

The general principles on which the 
financial policy of Mr. Gladstone was based 
met with his approval. " I find," said Mr. 
Disraeli triumphantly, "the principles on 
which he has formed his policy are identical 
with the principles which, only four months 
ago, on two occasions on the other side of 
the table, I endeavoured to impress on the 
consideration of the House." The process 
was the same, though the application of the 
principles might be different. What the Con- 
servatives had suggested had been adopted ; 
their financial policy had been assimilated to 
their new commercial system ; the deficiency 
created by the remission of taxation had been 
supplied by new imposts; and the chancellor 
of the exchequer had not shrunk from at- 
tempting to deal with more than the current 
financial year. These had been all schemes 
which he, Mr. Disraeli, had recommended 
in his own financial statement. He amused 
the House by quoting extracts from the 
speeches of various members now seated 
on the ministerial side, but who, when they 
were in opposition, had condemned the very 
measures they now approved of. Mr. Lowe 
had censured Mr. Disraeli, when chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, for offering to the 
country a financial policy for two years. 
"The wisest man," Mr. Lowe had said, 
"would have enough to do in attempting 
to arrive at a correct view of the financial 
condition of a great country even for a single 
year." "But now," retorted Mr. Disraeli, 
" we have a budget for seven years ; and not 
content with this, not content with regulat- 
ing our commercial arrangements and taxes 
for that time, they are entering upon finan- 
cial operations that fix the rate of interest 
for nearly half a century. Really, for states- 
men who will not say one thing to-day and 
another to-morrow to win an ephemeral 
popularity, for men who will not sacrifice 

33 
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their opinions for an object of such a char- 
acter, I think this is rather a troublesome 
contrast to have occurred witlrin the space 
of four months, the only difference in the 
circumstances of the case being, that the 
honourable member for Kidderminster of 
four months ago (Mr. Lowe) is now the 
secretary of the board of controL" 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to criticise 
the budget in detail. He objected to the 
income tax being continued for seven years; 
for he was not in favour of those new- 
fangled doctrines which asserted that it 
was dangerous to have a large amount of 
revenue dependent on the annual vote of 
parliament. Nor did he approve of the 
manner in which the income tax was to be 
assessed ; for he plainly showed that as the 
impost was levied at the same rate upon 
the profits of trade — which were of the 
nature of a terminable annuity — as upon 
the interest derived from realized property, 
it pressed unjustly upon the great supporters 
of the government — the commercial classes. 
He did not believe, said Mr. Disraeli, 
with his usual prescience, that at the end 
of seven years, as Mr. Gladstone had stated, 
the income tax would be abolished. The 
spirit of the age was hostile to the abroga- 
tion of that tax. Considering the circum- 
stances which had occurred during the last 
ten years, a man must shut his eyes to all 
that passed around him, and be incapable 
of perceiving the signs of the times — the 
thoughts and habits of his fellow-men — if 
he could suppose that the income tax would 
not take a perpetual place in their revenue. 
Therefore, if the income tax was to become 
a permanent item in the finance of the 
country, as he felt sure it would become, 
was it wise to extend it to new classes and 
countries, without attempting to mitigate 
its injustice and inequalities ? " But ii this 
tax is not to be mitigated," said Mr. Dis- 
raeli, " and if its inequalities and its injustice 
are to baffle both ministers and legislature, 
the best thing to do is to apply your surplus 
and accruing income as you receive it, to 
the reduction of an impost which no min- 



ister can manage and no people can long 
endure." 

With regard, continued the leader of 
the Opposition, to the general opinion 
which he entertained respecting the fin- 
ancial policy recommended by Mr. Glad- 
stone, his great objection to it was because 
it was conceived in a spirit of injustice to 
the land. The imperial revenue amounted 
to some £40,000,000 annually, and one- 
fourth of that revenue was raised by a 
duty upon a single crop of the British 
farmer. The average of the united duties 
levied directly or indirectly upon barley 
was upwards of 230 per cent. By the 
reduction of the tea duties, tea would be 
brought into increased competition with 
those beverages which were prepared from 
the productions of the British farmer. Tea 
would probably become a substitute for 
spirits and beer, which were produced from 
barley. The farmer would have to contend 
against China and France, and yet was not 
to be relieved from his burdens. If they 
lessened the indirect taxation upon Chinese 
tea and upon French wines, they were 
bound simultaneously to reduce the enor- 
mous imposts that existed upon the malt 
and spirits made from British produce. 
No one could question the policy or the 
wisdom or the justice of such a proposition. 
Yet the government preferred to take an 
exactly opposite course. Practically they 
said this to the English farmer and pro- 
ducer — "You will meet this increased 
competition with increased indirect im- 
posts, and in addition to all this, to sustain 
you in the contest, we are going to put on 
you an income tax." "That," said Mr. 
Disraeli, " is the position of the cultivator 
of the soil. What is the condition of the 
proprietor of the soil — the proprietor of 
the soil, who has been told to devote his 
capital to the improvement of his estate? 
You are going to propose a tax, which you 
call extending the legacy duties to land, 
which will act as a direct tax of veiy 
considerable amount upon all real pro- 
perty, and of course if upon all real 
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property, in a very great degree, if not 
mainly, upon the land/' 

He also strongly objected to the tax on 
successions as unsound in principle. It 
was a tax on capital. It was unsound in 
principle with regard to personal property ; 
but it was much more unsound in principle 
with regard to landed property, because it 
led to partition, which, in his opinion, was a 
very great evil, and much to be deprecated. 
And again, by proposing this tax on suc- 
cessions with reference to landed property, 
the government were imposing a new tax 
upon the land already bowed down beneath 
its burdens. Instead of real property being 
relieved from the vast load of local taxation 
by which it was depressed, it had to sustain 
additional hardships. It had to pay the 
income tax and it had to pay a legacy duty. 
It was for those reasons he affirmed that 
the whole scope of the budget was con- 
ceived in a spirit hostile to the landed 
interest, and therefore could not meet 
with his approval. Mr. Disraeli then 
instituted a comparison between the man- 
ner in which the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer treated the retail tradesman, and 
the manner in which he treated the farmer. 
The project for the licenses of trades enter- 
tained by Mr. Gladstone had encountered 
much opposition from different tradesmen ; 
and at the first murmur the chancellor of 
the exchequer had hinted that the scale 
would be altered. " Now, mark the differ- 
ence," cried Mr. Disraeli, "when a particular 
class of the population of the towns is con- 
cerned in matters of taxation, and when 
you deal with those who are connected 
with the land. There is not the slightest 
doubt I take it for granted that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would never have 
proposed the licenses unless he believed 
them to be just and proper, and not only 
just, but politic. Well, but he changes his 
opinion in twenty-four hours, when the 
trades rise and tell him they will not 
endure it. But the farmer must bear his 
income tax, the proprietor of the soil must 
bear his increased burden of direct taxation, 



the cultivator must find his burden of in- 
direct taxation unnecessarily and enor- 
mously aggravated, while he has fresh 
rivals in the field in the article he pro- 
duces. He murmurs, but he is to get 
no relief. But the instant a particular 
class in the country are touched by the 
minister of finance, orders are given, the 
delegates wait, and the minister trembles." 
The country party, he complained, should 
not be treated with this marked indifference. 
The towns should not be treated with this 
marked favouritism. It had been said that 
the budget was a great triumph for Man- 
chester. He regretted to hear such a remark. 
He had hoped that the old feud between 
town and country had ceased for ever. There 
existed no difference of material interests 
any longer between town and country. 

Then, ever true to the welfare of the laud 
and to the beneficial influence it had exer- 
cised in seasons of crisis, the leader of the 
Opposition thus concluded his effective 
criticism: — "There is no class," he said, 
"which has struggled more for the rights 
and liberties of the people than the country 
gentlemen ; no class has less interest in the 
corrupt administration of affairs, and no 
class has a greater interest in the economical 
administration of those affairs. Gentlemen 
are very apt to tell us of the weight and 
importance of the great towns, and that this 
budget was supported by the members for 
those great towns. I have already said 
that there is no longer any difference of 
material interests between the people of the 
great towns and the people of the country. 
But I am told that there are social and 
political differences. I am very loth to 
believe it. I cannot but believe that it 
will be remembered that these great towns 
are situate in a country of no considerable 
extent ; with no excessive population, with 
a commerce which, however great, has been 
equalled; and with manufactures which, 
however successful, have been surpassed. 
What then makes the country great? The 
national character of the country created 
by its institutions, and by the traditionary 
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influence impressed upon those institutions. 
Those institutions are deeply and broadly 
planted in the soil, and that soil is not 
the possession of any exclusive class. The 
merchant or the manufacturer may deposit 
within it his accumulated capital, and he 
may enjoy those privileges to which its 
possession entitles him, on condition that 
he discharges those duties which its posses- 
sion also imposes. Then why this hostility 
to the land ? Every man is deeply inter- 
ested in maintaining its influence. I, there- 
fore, adjure those gentlemen who are the 
representatives of large towns, to condescend 
to ponder over these observations, and not 
to be led away by prejudices ; remembering, 
that we are all alike interested in maintain- 
ing the greatness of our country, and that 
that greatness depends upon its institutions 
as well as its material prosperity. Should, 
however, as I trust not, the representatives 
of towns take another course, then of this 
I feel convinced, that if they are still 
alienated from us — if they still proceed in 
their illusory progress, they may, perhaps, 
arrive at the goal which they contemplate, 
they may perhaps achieve the object they 
have set before them; but I believe they 
will be greatly disappointed in the result, 
and that they will only find that they have 
changed a first-rate kingdom into a second- 
rate republic." 

We who, during two miserable decades, 
remember how baneful upon the prestige of 
the country has been the influence of recent 
Liberalism — when the extension of com- 
merce appeared as the sole aim of English 
politics — have had good reason to make 
our moan over the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy of Mr. Disraeli. We know what 
it is to have seen a first-rate kingdom 
exercising the authority and holding the 
position of a second-rate republic. Bitter 
experience has taught us what we have to 
expect from a political creed deprived of all 
manliness, and animated by no patriotism. 
We are not to be deceived by the new 
nomenclature of things ; for Liberalism 
treats its policy as men treat their vices — 



designating the worst actions by the best 
names. It panders to pusillanimity, and 
calls it arbitration; it submits to foreign 
exactions, and calls it diplomacy; it impairs 
efficiency by reduction, and calls it economy; 
it sues for peace when under humiliating 
defeat, and calls it "obedience to the dictates 
of humanity;" it inspires class-jealousies, 
and calls it reform ; it burlesques rule, and 
calls it statesmanship: confounding com- 
promise with courage and commercial pros- 
perity with national glory, Liberalism has 
exhibited to a sneering Europe how easy it 
is to transform a first-rate kingdom into a 
second-rate republic. For a few proud 
years Englishmen ceased to be ashamed of 
themselves and their country ; but now the 
period of humiliation has again arrived. 
Lord Beaconsfield gave us the treaty of 
Berlin: Mr. Gladstone has given us the 
Transvaal Convention. 

But matters of far graver moment than 
insults passed upon a friendly sovereign, 
or erroneous projects of finance, were to 
engage the criticism of the leader of the 
Opposition. After a peaceful pause of 
well-nigh forty years, England was to drift 
into a European war. The causes which 
led to hostilities in the Crimea have been 
so fully treated elsewhere, that we shall 
but touch upon them as they tend to 
elucidate the policy of Mr. Disraeli. For 
many years the guardianship and possession 
of certain places at Jerusalem had been a 
source of contention between Christians 
professing the faith of the Latin and Greek 
churches. These localities, known as the 
Holy Places, are hallowed from an alleged 
connection with the Bedeemer of mankind, 
with the Blessed Virgin, or with some of 
the early disciples. The church of the 
Holy Sepulchre built upon Mount Calvary, 
and in which the sepulchre of Christ is 
said to exist, occupies the most prominent 
position among these sacred spots. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century this 
Holy Sepulchre was appropriated to the 
Latins ; and though other Christians were 
allowed to enter it for the purpose of 
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private devotions, the Latins alone were 
allowed to celebrate mass therein. It 
continued to afford constant matter of 
dispute between various denominations of 
Christians; France always appearing as 
the champion of the Latin, while Russia 
espoused the cause of the Greek Church. 
In 1740 a treaty was signed between 
France and the Porte, having special refer- 
ence to this question. Alleged infractions 
in the terms of this treaty, and encroach- 
ments by the Greek Christians upon the 
privileges and possessions of the Latin 
Church, formed, on several occasions, the 
subject of complaint from the French 
government. A few years after the treaty 
a very serious outbreak occurred at Jeru- 
salem, caused by dissensions between the 
followers of the rival churches; and a 
hattischeriff was promulgated, expelling 
the Latins from the Church of the Tomb 
of the Virgin and the Church of Bethlehem, 
and placing the holy sanctuaries under the 
protection of the Greek monks. Thus were 
the rights and privileges granted to the 
Latins by the treaty of 1740 gradually 
encroached upon and abrogated, by succes- 
sive decrees issued at Constantinople in 
favour of the Greek Christians. These 
matters continued to be as fiercely con- 
tested at Jerusalem as ever, until further 
complicated by a fire that consumed a 
considerable portion of the Holy Sepulchre 
in 1808. The Greeks now obtained per- 
mission to rebuild the edifice, and grounded 
upon this concession additional rights and 
prerogatives. In 1819 France and Russia 
again interfered, and each of them sent 
a commissioner into Palestine, to inquire 
into and report upon the disputed claims. 
In the following year, M. Marcellus, the 
French commissioner, drew up a list of 
the holy places, and enumerated the prerog- 
atives of the Latin Church. A satisfactory 
settlement could not, however, be made; 
and after a temporary lull, the French 
government, in 1850, directed their repre- 
sentative at Constantinople to endeavour 
to effect some arrangement The Turkish 



government admitted the justice of the 
French claims; and things were progressing 
very favourably when the Emperor Nicholas 
wrote a letter to the Sultan, requiring his 
adherence to the status quo. Pressed by 
these formidable rivals, the Sultan knew 
not how to act ; and as the discussion was 
prolonged, the Emperor Nicholas gradually 
disclosed his real intentions. An arrange- 
ment was nearly concluded in 1852 ; but 
towards the close of the year the Czar 
began to set the forces of his empire 
in motion. In February, 1853, Prince 
Mentschikoff repaired to Constantinople, as 
extraordinary ambassador from Russia; and 
although the real nature of his mission did 
not at first transpire, it soon became evident 
that the ruin of Turkey was intended. 

The points conceded to Russia respecting 
the holy places by Turkey were deemed 
unsatisfactory; and Prince Mentschikoff, 
shortly after his arrival, took his departure 
from Constantinople. The Czar now pub- 
lished a manifesto against the Sultan, and 
marched his troops into the Danubian . 
principalities in spite of the strong protest 
of Turkey. The four great powers now 
interfered for the purpose of adjusting 
the question pacifically, and a conference 
assembled at Vienna. The celebrated 
Vienna note was drawn up, and since 
it virtually conceded to Russia all she 
demanded, was readily accepted by the 
representative of the Czar. Turkey, how- 
ever, declined to accede to its clauses 
unless they were considerably modified, a 
request which Russia refused to listen to * 

• Copy of the Vienna Projet de Note, as modified by the 
Sublime Porte, for which I am indebted to Mr. King- 
lake's work. 

[The Turkish mfHHflmtl'^ ere shown by printing in Helios the words which 
the Forte rejected, end placing the words which it p ro poccd to substitute in 
the foot-note, 1 

Sa Majesty le Sultan n'ayant rien de pins a ccenr que de 
r&ablir entre elle et Sa Majeste* l'Emperenr de Bussie lea 
relations de bon voisinage et de parfaite entente qui ont 4te* 
malheureusement altdree par de recentes et p6nibles com- 
plications, a pris soignensement a tacher de rechercher les 
moyens d'effacer les traces de ce difference. 

Un irade* supreme en date da lni ayant fait 

connaStre la decision Impenale, la Sublime Porte se fglicite 
de pouvoir la communiquer fe son Excellence M. le Comte 
de Nesselrode. 

Si & tonte epoqne les Empcrenrs de Bussie ont t&noignea 
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The Czar, thanks to the vacillation of Lord 
Aberdeen, and to the sneers of the Liberals 
at the emperor of the French, was under 
the impression that England would never 
fight, that the alliance between England 
and France was only a sham, and that the 
struggle would simply be limited to Turkey 
and Eussia; in which case the Muscovite 
would prove an easy victor. The strained 
relationship between the two countries now 
gave way, and Turkey declared war against 
Russia, October 5, 1853. Shortly after the 
wrecking of the Turkish fleet at Sinope 
by the Eussians, the congress at Vienna 
addressed another note to the Porte, 
expressing the regret of the great powers 
at the war, and requesting information 
as to the conditions on which Turkey 
would treat for peace. In reply the Porte 
named four points as bases of negotiation: — 

leur active sollicitude pour le maintien des immunitis et 
privileges de VEglise Orthodoxe Grecqut dans VEtnpirt 
Ottoman, les Sultans ne se sont jamais refuses a Us con- 
sacrer* de nouveau par des actcs solcnncls qui attestaient 
de leur aucienne et constant* bienveillance & regard de lews 
sujets Chretiens. 

Sa Majesty le Sultan Abdul- Medjid, aujourd'hui regnant, 
mumd des mdmes dispositions et voulant donner & Sa Ma- 
jesty l'Empereur de Russie un te*moignage personnel de son 
amitid la plus sincere, n'a ecoute que sa confiance infinie 
dans les qualite*s dminentes de son auguste ami et allied, et 
a daignd prendre en serieuse consideration les representa- 
tions dont son Altesse lc Prince de Mentschikoff s'est rendu 
1 'organ e aupres de la Sublime Porte. 

Le Soussignd a recu en consequence l'ordre de declarer 
par la prdsente que le Gouvernement de Sa Majcstd le 
Sultan restera fidele a la lettre et a Vesprit des stipulations 
des Traites de Kainardji et cTAndrinople, relatives a la 
protection du culte Chretien, f et que Sa Majesty regarde 
comme dtant de son honncur de fairc observer a tout jamais, 
et de prdserver de toute attcinte, soit prd*entement, soit dans 
l'avenir, la jouissance des privileges spirituels qui ont ete 
accordds par les augustes alcux de Sa Majeste a l'Eglise 
Orthodoxe de l'Orient, qui sont maintenus et confirmds par 
elle ; et, en outre, a faire participer dans un esprit de haute 
equite le rit Grec aux avantages concSdes aux autres rits 
Chretiens par Convention ou disposition par ticuliere.% 

Au reste, comme le firman Imperial qui vient d'etre 
donne au patriarcat et au clergd Grec, et qui contient les 
confirmations de leurs privileges spirituels, devra fctro 
regarde comme une nouvelle preuve de ses nobles sentiments, 
et comme, en outre, la proclamation de ce firman, qui donne 
toute sdcuritd, devra faire disparaitre toute craintc a regard 
du rit qui est la la religion de Sa MajeUd PEmpereur do 
llussie ; je suis heureux d'etre charge du devoir de faire 
la prdsente notification. 

* Le culte et l'Eglise Orthodoxe Grecque, les Sultans n'ont 
Jamais cessd de velller an maintien des immunitds et privileges 
qu'ils ont spontandment accordds a diverse! reprises a ee culte et 
It cette Eglise dans 1* Empire Ottoman, et de les eonsaerer. 

t Anx stipulations du Traitd de Kainardji confirm** par celui 
d'Andrinople, relatives a la protection par la Sublime Forte de 
la religion Chrdtienne, et if est en outre cbargd de faire con- 
naltre. 

X Octroy^*, on qui seraient octroyed, aux autres oommunautds 
CUrdtiennea, sujettes Ottomanes. 



1. The promptest possible evacuation of 
the Danubian principalities; 2. Eevision 
of the treaties; 3. The maintenance of 
religious privileges to the communities of 
all confessions; and 4. A definite settle- 
ment of the convention respecting the holy 
places. These points were approved of by 
the four great powers. 

While these events were occurring, the 
greatest excitement prevailed in London. 
All through the month of September the 
country was holding agitated meetings to 
rouse the government into decided action, 
and make it abandon its course of culpable 
delay and irresolution. The cabinet was 
divided. Lord Aberdeen still hoped that 
peace might be restored by the efforts of 
diplomacy. Lord Palmerston, on the con- 
trary, who was the only minister who 
thoroughly understood the intricacies of the 
Eastern question, was most anxious that the 
united English and French fleets, then 
anchored in Besika Bay, should be ordered 
to take up their position in the Black Sea. 
He was overruled, and for a time withdrew 
from the cabinet on the ground, which 
deceived no one, that he differed from Lord 
John Kussell as to the measure relating 
to parliamentary reform, which was about to 
be laid before the House of Commons. But 
the country cared nothing at this exciting 
moment for parliamentary reform, but much 
as to the development of the Eastern 
question. The course of events proved 
that unless England was prepared to 
encourage Eussian aggression, and to place 
her own Indian empire in jeopardy, she 
must shake off Aberdeen apathy and 
delay, and resort to active measures. 
Lord Palmerston returned to the cabinet, 
and his views were accepted. The 
allied squadrons entered the Black Sea, 
resolved to teach the Eussian fleet that 
there should be no repetition of "the 
massacre of Sinope." War had not been 
declared; but everyone felt that it was 
only a matter of weeks, perhaps of days, 
before the allied powers and the isolated 
Muscovite would be at daggers drawn. 
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Parliament met January 30, 1854. The 
speech from the throne was guarded, yet 
showed that the country was prepared for 
the worst. " The hopes," said Her Majesty, 
" which I expressed at the close of the last 
session, that a speedy settlement would be 
effected of the differences existing between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, have not 
been realized, and I regret to say that a 
state of warfare has ensued. I have con- 
tinued to act in cordial co-operation with 
the emperor of the French; and my en- 
deavours to preserve and to restore peace 
between the contending parties, although 
hitherto unsuccessful, have been unremit- 
ting. I will not fail to persevere in these 
endeavours ; but as the continuance of the 
war may deeply affect the interests of the 
country and of Europe, I think it requisite 
to make a further augmentation of my 
naval and military forces, with the view of 
supporting my representations, and of more 
effectually contributing to the restoration 
of peace." Then with misplaced activity, 
as if, with the prospect of a grave European 
war on their hands, ministers had not 
sufficient to occupy the whole of their 
attention, mention was made of the meas- 
ures the cabinet intended to introduce 
during the present session. The coasting 
trade of the United Kingdom was to be 
opened to the ships of all friendly nations. 
The system of admission into the civil 
service was to be altered. The laws relat- 
ing to the representation of the Commons 
in parliament were to be amended. Pre- 
cautions were to be taken against the evils of 
bribery and of corrupt practices at elections. 
Nor was university reform to be neglected. 
Not without reason was the Aberdeen 
cabinet called " All the Talents," when at 
so supreme a moment in the fortunes of the 
country it could think of such minor details 
as to how young men were to become 
clerks in government offices ; how electors 
were to be prevented from selling their 
votes; and how one of our two great schools 
of learning was to be improved. Perhaps, 
had the government limited its range of 



supervision, its grasp of public business 
would have been firmer and more tenacious. 

The tone of the debate that ensued was 
manly, without braggadocio. England had 
endeavoured by every means of forbearance 
consistent with her national honour to 
avoid hostilities; but now, if she was 
to have war, it behoved her to carry it 
on as became a nation conscious of her 
strength. Such was the keynote struck by 
most of the speeches. The tactics of Eussia 
hoodwinked no one. "The whole policy 
of Eussia," said Lord Derby, " for the last 
150 years has been a policy of gradual 
aggression — not a policy of conquest, but 
of aggression. It has never proceeded by 
storm, but by sap and mine. The first 
process has been invariably that of foment- 
ing discontent and dissatisfaction amongst 
the subjects of subordinate states — then 
proffering mediation; then offering assist- 
ance to the weaker party; then placing 
that independence under the protection 
of Eussia; and finally from protection 
proceeding to the incorporation, one by 
one, of those states into the gigantic body 
of the Eussian empire. I say nothing 
of Poland, or of Livonia, but I speak of 
Mingrelia, Imeritia, and the countries of the 
Caspian, even as far as the boundary of 
the Araxes ; and again, of the Crimea itself. 
But this has been the one course which 
Eussia has invariably pursued; although 
she has pursued this steady course for 150 
years, she has from time to time desisted 
from her schemes where she has found that 
they met with opposition, and has never 
carried one of those schemes into effect 
where she has been certain to meet the 
opposition of this country." 

In the Lower House Mr. Disraeli delivered 
a short but keen criticism upon the foreign 
and domestic policy of the government. An 
eye-witness describes his personal appear- 
ance on this occasion: "On the first row 
next the table, about mid-way, and near 
to one of the two green velvet-covered, 
brass-ornamented boxes, which flank a 
small collection of well -bound books, in 
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front of which the mace reposes, sits the 
ex-leader of the House and ex-chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. Disraeli. Familiar 
as his appearance has been made by the 
pictorial squibs of the day, scant justice has 
been done to him even in caricatures. He 
has nothing of the hollow-eyed, round- 
backed, Jew-boy look, which has been so 
liberally bestowed on him. If it be true 
that his countenance does not come up to 
the English standard of manly beauty, and 
if it is strongly indicative of race — and that 
neither Norman nor Saxon — yet an impartial 
and candid observer would admit that it has 
a character striking and even distinguished. 
He is neither tall nor is he short; he is 
rather thin ; his forehead is high, rounded, 
and smooth ; he has black eye-brows, clear, 
dark-brown eyes, high cheek-bones, lips 
firmly set, a pointed chin, and black hair, 
curling like tendrils all over his compact 
head, of which one curl is intended to droop 
carelessly over the brow, but somehow seems 
to have been got into its place with pains. 
So of his dress it may be said that it is 
elaborated into carelessness; but the art 
is not sufficiently artfully concealed. Its 
details, its minutiae, are studiously correct. 
He sits sunk into his seat ; his head, always 
uncovered, reclining forward, so that his 
eyes appear to be fixed on the ground or 
staring at vacancy — which they by no means 
are — and his whole attitude that of the 
most rigid repose, till what he conceives 
to be the right moment for being aroused 
arrives, and the listlessness — which, added 
to the paleness of his complexion, would 
seem significant of fragility of body or ill 
health — is cast off for animation and vigour, 
equal to a sustained speech of five hours 
and a half." 

On this occasion, when he condemned 
the credulity and vacillation of the govern- 
ment during their negotiations with Bussia, 
Mr. Disraeli did not speak for five hours 
and a half; but vigour and animation were 
certainly not wanting. He complained that 
the expectations held out by ministers at 
the end of last session, as to an immediate 



and satisfactory conclusion of the Eastern 
question, had not been fulfilled. Diplomacy 
had made no progress. The House was 
addressed now much in the same terms as 
it had been then. They were told that 
negotiations were going on, and that a hope 
was still held out that those negotiations 
might be successful If the government 
had really resolved to maintain not only 
the integrity but the independence of the 
Porte, he regretted the unwise and unneces- 
sary timidity in the language of the address. 
The tone taken in the speech and address 
with regard to these transactions between 
the Porte and Bussia, should have been 
of a higher character. He had heard, 
however, with pleasure of the cordial 
co-operation of the queen with the em- 
peror of the French. "I cannot fail to 
remember/' he said, alluding to the past 
strictures of Sir Charles Wood and Sir 
James Graham upon the 'despotism' of 
Napoleon, "though I have no inclination 
to dwell upon the circumstance at this 
moment, that little more than twelve months 
ago, I felt it my duty to call the attention 
of the House to the relations between this 
country and France. I thought it my 
duty to attempt to call the attention of 
parliament and of the country to certain 
expressions and certain conduct of eminent 
personages who, from their abilities and 
their station, were able to influence public 
opinion — which expressions and conduct, I 
was convinced,. had a tendency to weaken 
that good feeling between England and 
France which, under all circumstances, 
should be cherished ; but which, under the 
then and present aspect of affairs, was 
doubly desirable and important. I remem- 
ber I was told then that my observations 
were factious observations ; but I appeal 
for my vindication to the language which 
is now held in Her Majesty's speech/'* 
Mr. Disraeli admitted that the political 

• "I have continued to act in cordial co-operation with 
the emperor of the French ; and my endeavours, in conjunc- 
tion with my allies, to preserve and to restore peace between 
the contending parties, although hitherto unsuccessful, have 
been unremitting."— The Queen' t Speech, Jan. 31, 1854. 
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outlook was gloomy; still the programme put 
forth by the cabinet cheered him. " I can 
hardly conceive," he said, "that a body of men 
who are about to embark in — I will not say a 
great European struggle, though that is the 
common phrase — but which, in fact, is not 
only a European but an Asiatic struggle, 
which indeed may stretch into a third 
quarter of the globe — for Eussia has not 
only European, but Asiatic and American 
territories — I say I cannot conceive that a 
body of statesmen who believe that we are 
about to embark in such a conflict, who 
are now preparing to meet such an awful 
conjuncture — I cannot believe that any 
body of statesmen so placed would have 
asked us not only to reform the whole of 
our civil service, not only to reform the 
ecclesiastical courts, not only to reform the 
poor law, but even to reform the House of 
Commons. Sir, I came down here to-day 
with some fear — as many of us had — of 
some awful disclosure, of some terrible 
announcement that was about to be made 
to us. I thought we were going to make 
war upon the emperor of Eussia. I find 
we are only going to make war upon 
ourselves." 

Then discussing the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, he said, however incon- 
venient or unadvisable it might be to 
introduce such a subject at the present 
moment, the government were bound to 
carry out their pledges. The prime minis- 
ter had formed his cabinet on the principle 
of the necessity of parliamentary reform — 
of a large measure of parliamentary reform. 
Certain members of the government had 
made parliamentary reform the condition 
of their acceptance of office. Evasion of 
such a pledge was therefore impossible. " It 
may be unwise," said Mr. Disraeli, "that 
parliamentary reform should be introduced 
under any circumstances ; it may be little 
short of madness to introduce it under 
the present existing circumstances ; but the 
ministers must bring in a large measure of 
parliamentary reform." There was no hope 
for it; both political and personal honour 

VOL. L 



demanded it. It was true that Mr. Pitt 
had pledged himself to parliamentary re- 
form, and that when pressed by a foreign 
war he had not hesitated to act in opposition 
to his former opinions. But that precedent 
would not apply to the present advisers of 
the crown. Only a short time since, when 
it was expected that the country was about 
to be invaded by France, Lord John Eussell 
had reiterated the necessity for parlia- 
mentary reform. A war with Eussia was 
no graver than a war with France; and 
if parliamentary reform was an absolute 
necessity when we were anticipating 
hostilities with the Gaul, it was therefore 
no less a necessity when we were anticipat- 
ing hostilities with the Muscovite. As soon 
as the subject of reform came before them he 
would offer his humble opinions upon it, and 
he would then point out, as he had before 
pointed out, with what extraordinary in- 
justice the landed proprietors of the country, 
and all classes connected with land, had 
been treated with respect to the representa- 
tion in the House. " When you appeal to 
the passions," he concluded, "and dwell 
upon the importance of what you call the 
large towns, the fact is, that there are vast 
populations still larger than the largest 
towns which are represented only in a 
most imperfect manner, and who have not 
nearly the number of members which, 
according to your principles, they are 
entitled to. "When we come to this large 
measure, when we come to this bold propo- 
sition, as we have been informed, of disfran- 
chisement, when we have to add them to that 
horde of forfeited seats which the noble 
lord has been so long and so sedulously 
accumulating, we shall come forward not 
with clamour, not with that organized 
arrangement which is brought into play 
whenever anything is demanded by what 
are called the large towns; but we shall 
come down to the House of Comihons and 
appeal to facts — we shall appeal to prin- 
ciples — we shall ask you to apply your 
own facts and principles, and to do us 
justice: but remember at the same time, 

34 
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that if you award to us that which we 
supplicate, you will at the same time add 
strength and reverence to the constitution 
of England." 

The diplomatic relations between the 
courts of London and St. Petersburg were 
in so curious a condition that it was not easy 
to ascertain whether we were at peace or 
war. " It was a question," said Lord Clar- 
endon, "which it was difficult to answer. 
We were hot at war, because war was not 
declared, nor were we strictly at peace with 
Eussia. We were in that intermediate 
state when the desire of peace was just 
as sincere as ever, but when the hopes of 
the government were gradually dwindling 
away, and they were drifting towards war." 
Meanwhile, every preparation was being 
made for the active hostilities that might 
at any moment be declared. The Guards 
were getting ready for embarkation ; volun- 
teers were freely enrolling themselves for 
foreign service ; the transports were rapidly 
being put into commission to carry troops 
to the Bosporus; the government gun- 
powder mills were working overtime; the 
Baltic fleet had received orders to sail to 
the North Sea ; the excitement throughout 
the country was indeed far more indicative 
of war than peace. 

Again (February 20, 1854), the question 
as to the position of England with regard 
to Eussia came before the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Layard, in a most able speech, 
introduced the subject, and a long debate 
ensued, in which Mr. Disraeli took a very 
important part. He thought it essential, 
the leader of the Opposition said, that the 
fullest information should be had as to the 
cause and object of the hostilities which now 
appeared to be inevitable, in order to avoid 
such a prolongation of the struggle as had 
occurred in the last great European con- 
flict produced by the French Revolution. 
Twenty-five years ago there had been a 
war between Eussia and Turkey, in which 
France and England had taken part against 
Turkey, and levelled a blow against her at 
Navarino, which was indirectly the cause 



of the perils and perplexing circumstances 
they had now to consider. "Now, sir/' 
he said, " I have always felt, that if ever 
this country were embarked again in a war 
which might become one of magnitude, if I 
were in a position which might in any way 
allow me to induce the people of this coun- 
try to understand the cause and the object 
of the struggle in which they were about to 
engage, I certainly would make the attempt 
I have even thought that every nation, this 
nation in particular, would be much more 
prepared, and much more willing to make 
the exertion and to endure the burdens 
which a state of warfare must induce and 
occasion, if they really knew why they were 
going to war, and for what they were going 
to war, than if they were hurried into a 
contest by inflammatory appeals to their 
passions, and carried away by an excite- 
ment which at the first moment may be 
convenient to a minister, but which in a 
short time is followed by the inevitable 
reaction of ignorance, perhaps of ignorance 
and disaster combined." 

The only way, he continued, in which 
he could secure the information which he 
desired to impart was by "pottering over blue 
books."* He knew no other source from 
which he could obtain any knowledge as to 
the cause of the war. Why were there such 
things as blue books if they were not to be 
consulted ? What was the intention of those 
state secrets and those important documents 
being placed upon the table of the House 
and submitted to the consideration of mem- 
bers, if, on the first occasion that presented 
itself to offer an opinion, a minister of the 
crown rose up and told them they were 
not to " potter over blue books ?" He had 
pottered over blue books, and he there saw 
how the present state of things had been 
produced. The policy of Eussia was obvi- 
ously to obtain an ascendency over Turkey, 
not by conquest, but to exercise a particular 
influence over 12,000,000 of the Sultan's 

* Sir James Graham, with his customary courtesy, had 
sneered at the Opposition for " pottering over blue books," in 
order to indulge in miserable carping at petty details.— 
Speech on Ruttia and the Porte, February 17, 1864. 
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subjects. That was the base of the diplo- 
matic campaign which ensued The Eng- 
lish government had been vacillating and 
had been hoodwinked. After the question of 
the Holy Places had been admitted to have 
been settled, and the forces of Eussia were 
still hovering on the Turkish frontiers, why 
was an explanation not required of what 
was meant ? Eussia had demanded a con- 
cession to the Greek Church as an equi- 
valent for the concession made to the Latin 
Church, but no demand was made by the 
English government for an explanation of 
what was wanted. Then followed this 
stinging criticism: — 

" Let us try," said Mr. Disraeli, "to find out 
the cause of this war. My Lord Clarendon 
talks in one of his letters of an alternative, 
and I shall offer an alternative also. Either 
the government was influenced by a degree 
of confidence which assumed the morbid 
character of credulity, or they were influ- 
enced by connivance — I mean by con- 
nivance a policy which calculated that it 
was better that the inevitable dissolution 
of the Turkish empire should take place 
by the indirect means alluded to, than that 
its independence and integrity should dis- 
appear in an European war undertaken to 
maintain them. Now that is an alternative 
important to decide. Was it credulity or 
was it connivance ? On ascertaining that 
point depends our also ascertaining the 
object of this war. I believe the cause of 
the war has been the conduct of these 
negotiations during these first seven months 
by the government. If that conduct has 
been prompted by credulity, they may carry 
on the war with success and spirit. The 
fact that they have been deceived by the 
word of an emperor may be a mournful 
fact. It is a lamentable circumstance, but 
it is an accident to which generous minds 
may be liable ; and the very fact that they 
are undeceived may animate them to greater 
exertions and to efforts which will vindi- 
cate their conduct to their country and to 
posterity. If their conduct had been in- 
fluenced by credulity, it is possible that 



you may have a war — a long and a severe 
war — but it will be a war carried on for 
great objects, and may end in great public 
benefit. Eussia, by her perfidious conduct 
— if it has been perfidious — may have 
precipitated a struggle which perhaps was 
inevitable. Eussia may be forced at the 
end of this struggle to a position which 
may secure the independence of Europe 
and the safety of civilization. You may 
have a war which may restore Bessarabia 
to the Porte — may convert the Crimea into 
an independent country, destined to flourish 
under the guarantee of the great powers — a 
war that may make the Danube a free river 
and the Euxine a free sea ; but all this is 
dependent upon the somewhat humiliating 
but comparatively pardonable circumstance 
— that the conduct of Her Majesty's govern- 
ment has been the consequence of credulity. 
But let us for a moment contemplate the 
results of the alternative. If their conduct 
has been suggested by connivance, you may 
have a war; but it will be a war carried 
on by connivance — a timid war — a vacil- 
lating war — a war with no results, or rather 
with the exact results which were originally 
intended. It will not be a war which will 
place Eussia in that position which we 
think necessary for the security of Europe 
and our country; but it will be a war 
which will end with some transaction 
similar to Prince MentschikofTs note, or to 
the arrangements of the Vienna conference. 
Now these are two results so far opposed — 
so very different and so very opposite — one 
I believe so welcome to the people of this 
country, the other so entirely unsatisfactory 
that I think it is the duty of this House, 
even if we ' potter over blue books/ to tiy 
to ascertain the truth of these important 
facts." 

That remarkable diplomatic epistle, the 
Vienna note, which every one interpreted 
in a different fashion, was now to attract 
his attention. It was impossible for him, 
continued Mr. Disraeli, not to notice it. 
"Here," he cried, "are all the diplomatic 
wiseacres of Europe assembled at Vienna 
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in a conference ; and they draw up a docu- 
ment which Turkey and Eussia both agree 
in ascribing the same meaning to, and which 
meaning is the one not intended by any of 
the ministers or diplomatists of Europe 
who were engaged in the drawing it up." 
He attributed its vague language, and the 
diplomatic action consequent upon its pro- 
duction, not to credulity, but to connivance. 
The cabinet had agreed that there should 
be no real struggle for the independence 
and integrity of Turkey, and they would 
have been very glad by means of a Vienna 
note to have obtained their purpose. "What 
are we to think," asked Mr. Disraeli, " of 
the discrimination of these statesmen ? It 
is very easy to say that the Vienna note 
was an unfortunate affair, but it is one of 
the most important political documents 
since the treaty of Vienna. Here you have 
the peace of Europe depending, and you 
have grave statesmen concentrating their 
intellect on the question, and they produce 
a note which they themselves now admit 
to be the greatest failure on record. But 
I look upon this matter in another spirit. 
I cannot believe that some of the ablest 
and most eminent men in England could 
have produced such a failure or such a 
document. But if from the first there was 
a foregone conclusion in the minds of the 
cabinet, or a majority of it, that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey was a 
farce, and that by a conscientious conniv- 
ance the affair might be settled by means 
of this note, then we can account for its 
production and its failure." 

During the interval between the failure 
of the Vienna note and the crossing of the 
Danube by Omar Pasha, England had 
adopted the most depreciatory tone towards 
Turkey. She was "used up;" she was "a 
sovereignty full of anomaly, full of misery, 
and full of perplexity;" she was "a pariah 
in the family of nations." Suddenly this 
tone of disparagement ceased. "Now," 
inquired Mr. Disraeli, always a believer 
in the vitality and heroism of the Ottoman, 
" what was it that changed the aspect and 



fortunes of Turkey? What was it that 
gave a new impulse to the cabinet? It 
was not diplomacy, not the Vienna note, 
not instructions to ambassadors, depreciat- 
ing the energy of the land they affected to 
save — not that accumulated mass of trifl- 
ing, or worse than trifling, which we have 
upon our table ; no, it was the energy of 
the Turks themselves — the valour and 
patriotic spirit of the people, whom the 
honourable member for the West Biding 
(Mr. Cobden) reviles — the energy, the 
patriotism, and the enthusiastic vigour of 
a 'sovereignty full of anomaly, full of 
misery, and full of perplexity/ which 
Europe witnessed and admired, and which, 
among all classes in England, met with 
a prompt and generous sympathy. The 
Danube was crossed, the battle of Oltenitza 
was won ; Bussia, which had been accumu- 
lating her menacing forces, was beat back 
by the very men whom your owii minister 
and ambassador had counselled for months 
to forfeit their independence, and to let 
their country fall to the ground. But no 
sooner had the first flush of this good for- 
tune passed over, and a little reaction 
occurred — no sooner had there been a lull 
in the public mind, than the policy of 
credulity or of connivance was at its dirty 
work again, and the Turks were told, since 
they had shown themselves capable of 
fighting successfully for their country, ' not 
for God's sake to disturb the peace of 
Europe. Give over this fighting. Eespect 
the feelings of the emperor of Eussia. 7 " 

Then Mr. Disraeli alluded to the vacil- 
lating orders given by the government to 
the men-of-war anchored outside the Bos- 
porus. " The fleets," he cried indignantly, 
" were ordered to enter the Black Sea ; but 
when we entered the Black Sea, what did 
we do ? Was that a policy of credulity, or 
a policy of connivance ? When I heard of 
the return of our squadron to Constanti- 
nople, I could not help recalling the words 
of a great orator when he was addressing 
an assembly not less illustrious than this, 
when he said: '0! Athenians, the men 
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who administer your affairs are men who 
know not how to make peace or to make 
war.'" He concluded by expressing his 
astonishment that Lord John Bussell should 
have been surprised at the resolution arrived 
at by the Conservatives, not to oppose the 
vote for men which the government wished 
immediately to pass. Mr. Disraeli had 
always ruled, with a generosity seldom 
displayed by his rivals, that in seasons 
of crisis it was the duty of the Opposi- 
tion not to hamper the actions of the 
government. Party was to give way to 
patriotism. 

"On Friday night," he said, "the noble 
lord remarked that I had made a most im- 
portant observation because I rose with the 
concurrence, indeed at the request of hon. 
gentlemen on these benches, to state that we 
should offer no opposition to the vote for 
men which the noble lord wished imme- 
diately to pass. The noble lord was pleased 
to say that that was an important declara- 
tion. I confess myself that I was rather 
surprised at the somewhat exaggerated 
view which the noble lord took of those 
simple words. For whatever might be our 
opinion of the conduct of the government 
in the management of those transactions 
which have led to this terrible conclusion, 
I cannot suppose that on these benches 
there could be any difference of opinion as 
to the duty which we have to fulfil — to 
support our sovereign and to maintain the 
honour of our country. I can assure the 
noble lord that so long as the opposition 
benches are filled by those who now occupy 
them, he will at least encounter men who 
will not despair under any circumstances 
of the resources and of the fortunes of 
their country. The noble lord," quietly 
remarked Mr. Disraeli, as he delivered one 
of his keen thrusts which never failed to 
wound, "possesses great historical infor- 
mation, and has great experience of this 
House. I cannot but believe that the 
noble lord must have drawn his opinion 
of those who sit opposite him from his 
recollection of other and preceding opposi- 



tions. I do not know whether on the part 
of the noble lord it was an impulse of 
memoiy or of remorse. But this I can 
say — for this I can answer on the part of 
myself and my friends — that no future 
Wellesley on the banks of the Danube will 
have to make a bitter record of the efforts 
of an English Opposition to depreciate his 
efforts and to ridicule his talents. We 
shall remember what we believe to be our 
duty to our country; and however pro- 
tracted may be the war, however unfor- 
tunate may be your counsels, at least we 
shall never despair of the republic." This 
pledge was greeted with immense and con- 
tinued cheering by the Conservatives. 

And, now, when the leash which held 
the dogs of war was on the point of being 
slipped, when the nation was wrought up 
to a perfect frenzy of excitement, and when 
only one subject — the future of the Eastern 
question — absorbed the minds of all classes, 
Lord John Russell found himself compelled, 
as the leader of the Opposition had declared, 
by all the ties of personal and political 
honour to fulfil his promise and introduce a 
scheme to amend the laws relating to the 
representation of the Commons in parlia- 
ment. His reform bill was brought in 
February 13, 1854, but was postponed on 
March 3, and finally withdrawn on April 
11. It proposed to confer the right ot 
voting for both counties and boroughs upon 
ten pound occupiers, and for boroughs upon 
six pound occupiers ; to create five new 
special franchises; and to re-arrange certain 
seats. Mr. Disraeli spoke twice on this occa- 
sion — the first time on Lord John's motion 
for postponement of the second reading, and 
again on the withdrawal of the measure. 

On the motion for postponement Mr. 
Disraeli said that he was unable to under- 
stand the reasons for deferring the bill. 
The government, he supposed, knew what 
they were about when they introduced the 
measure — they knew the state of public 
business, they knew the state of the country; 
and why did they now propose to postpone 
what they had so confidently a few days 
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ago brought forward ? It placed the House 
in an awkward position. He could not 
help thinking, looking to the importance 
of the subject — looking also to the peculiar 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves involved — it would have been better 
if the noble lord, having come to the 
decision that it was advisable to post- 
pone the measure, had met the House 
openly at first, and told them that circum- 
stances did not justify him in bringing 
forward so soon as he intended a measure 
of parliamentary reform ; that he felt him- 
self pledged to introduce a measure of that 
kind as soon as circumstances admitted it ; 
but that, until he clearly saw he had the 
power and opportunity of proceeding with 
the measure, he would not detail to the 
House the scheme of reform which he 
meant to introduce. He thought that would 
have been the wisest and most discreet 
course for a minister to have taken, because 
they must remember that reform was a 
question which had not been hastily taken 
up by the noble lord and his colleagues. 
It was now for several years that the noble 
lord, as minister, or in a position almost as 
eminent, had been announcing to the House 
and to the country that he intended to 
propose a further reform of the House of 
Commons. The noble lord had the advan- 
tage, as first minister, of proposing a measure 
for the reform of parliament. It was laid 
on the table; not a single objection was 
ever made to it by any gentleman who sat 
on the Conservative side of the House; 
indeed, no opportunity was ever given to 
the Opposition of discussing that measure. 
Thus, a considerable time had now elapsed, 
and they had on the table another measure 
of parliamentary reform which had no re- 
semblance to the one introduced two years 
ago; though the noble lord could not allege 
that, in consequence of the opposition at 
that time, or the criticism which it elicited, 
the measure he now offered was so different 
in character from its predecessor. Again 
they were in a position in which there was 
at least a prospect of the second Beform 



Bill of the noble lord not being proceeded 
with. It was postponed to a distant day. 
Its projector announced that even he would 
not pledge himself on that distant day to 
bring it forward. Its projector might be 
perfectly justified in the course which he 
had taken, but in his (Mr. Disraeli's) opinion 
he ought never to have brought f orward the 
measure in detail if he did not see a fair 
prospect of advancing it. 

The House, he continued, should also con- . 
sider this point — Was it for the public advan- 
tage that a minister of the country should 
always be laying siege, as it were, to the 
constitution? It was a very fair thing for a 
member of the House of Commons, who 
thought there ought to be great changes in 
the state, to bring forward his views by way 
of motion in that House. He generally got 
defeated by a considerable majority. He 
renewed his efforts from time to time. If 
public sympathy was sluggish, his project 
slept ; if circumstances allowed him to bring 
it forward with more advantage, his project 
advanced; it might in time be crowned 
with success. He carried on a constitu- 
tional, and not a dangerous agitation. The 
greatest evil which he had to encounter — 
the very greatest misfortune he had to 
experience — was, perhaps, for the House 
to be counted out, as it once was counted 
out on parliamentary reform itself. Such 
a course operated in no manner injurious 
to the public. But it was a very different 
thing when a minister announced that he 
was an agitator against the institutions of 
the country. The noble lord might bo 
perfectly right in his views on that question, 
but it was a great disadvantage that a 
minister of England should be avowedly 
one who disapproved of the institutions of 
the country, and did not change them only 
because he had not the power. Whatever 
might be the merits of the measure of the 
noble lord, or of any other measure on the 
subject which might be introduced by any 
other minister or gentleman, one great 
advantage in the constitution was, that it 
was a thing settled. They lived under a 
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constitution, of which the essence of its 
excellency was, that it was something 
which was established. Now, he wanted 
to know what had been the position of 
the House of Commons — of the reformed 
House of Commons — when for the last 
four or five years the most eminent man 
in their assembly, justly possessing the 
confidence of a gLt party in the nation, 
had announced that he disapproved of the 
character of that institution of the state; 
that he disapproved of its elements, of the 
materials of which it was formed ; that he 
thought measures should be passed which 
should greatly change its character, which 
should greatly affect its influence — who 
yet was unable to pass his measures, and 
nevertheless remained minister of the 
country. 

Look, cried Mr. Disraeli, at the position in 
which the noble lord had placed the House by 
introducing his measure in detail, and at the 
same time not being able to carry it forward. 
Their supplies had been unanimously voted, 
and full justice had been rendered to such 
unanimity. "But, sir," argued Mr. Disraeli, 
" whatever may be the fortune of this war, 
we shall not be wise men if we suppose, as 
in some quarters is flippantly supposed, that 
it is to be a brief war — that its end is to be 
accomplished in a moment. It is more 
prudent to suppose that we are about to 
embark in a severe, and even a protracted 
struggle. All men agree that it is wiser to 
prepare for such a contingency. Well, sir, no 
ministry, not even a ministry as favoured 
as those who sit on the bench before me, 
can suppose that year after year they can 
proceed with a war of this character always 
with success, always with enthusiasm on 
the part of the people, always with ready 
and generous sympathy on the part of the 
House of Commons, even on the part of 
their opponents. There will be moments 
of gloom, despondency, and discontent. 
There may be — which God forbid ! — there 
may be disaster. There may be a time 
when it will be difficult to appeal to the 
House of Commons for support. You may 



not have political parties with the same 
spirit which now animates them. You 
may have near divisions on questions of 
incieased or new taxation. The ministry 
may carry an unpopular tax, or continue 
an unpopular war, by a very narrow 
majority; and then, when the people of 
this country come to look at the majority 
of twenty, perhaps, which doubles the in- 
come tax or reimposes the soap duty, they 
will say, 'Here are twenty fellows, eighteen 
of whom ought not to have seats in the 
House of Commons; here are twelve in 
Schedule A, there are six in Schedule B; 
these are the supporters of the govern- 
ment ;' the very men whom they have 
denounced and marked, and branded as 
persons unworthy of public confidence; 
and it would be added, ' Yet these are the 
men who are carrying on war with the 
Emperor of All the Bussias; these are 
the men who are inflicting colossal imposts 
on the people of this country/ The weight 
of such circumstances should alone have 
made the noble lord hesitate before he 
introduced his measure in detail, and 
should certainly make him hesitate before 
he makes up his mind to relinquish it for 
ever. In my mind it would be of advan- 
tage that the House of Commons should 
decide upon this scheme. I know the 
noble lord has already stated that he him- 
self sees no objection to proceeding with a 
measure of parliamentary reform in a time 
of war, and of all wars, the one most 
opportune for parliamentary reform is, 
according to the noble lord, a Eussian war. 
Those are admissions which have been 
generously and voluntarily offered to us by 
the noble lord. I am, therefore, to suppose 
that the noble lord will find it his duty — • 
difficult as it is to imagine such an event 
— some day to propose the second reading 
of this bill." 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to discuss 
the conditions on which the government of 
Lord Aberdeen had been formed. " What 
was," he asked, " to use a word which is 
not English, and is, perhaps, used too often 
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here — what was the programme of the 
existing administration? The noble earl, 
when a little more than a year ago he 
acceded to office (it is very remarkable, 
and this is an occasion on which the 
country should be reminded of it), an- 
nounced that his government was formed 
on four great principles — the extension of 
free trade, which has not been extended; 
the maintenance of peace, which has be- 
come a state of war; the principle of 
public education, to be secured by the 
production of a great legislative measure, 
which great legislative measure we have 
not had ; but this we have received from 
Her Majesty's government — opposition to 
the only educational measure which has 
been introduced into the House; and lastly, 
and above all, a ' large ' measure of parlia- 
mentary reform. When that large measure 
of parliamentary reform may be carried, 
I pretend not to foresee." 

So much, he sneered, for the great prin- 
ciples on which the government of Lord 
Aberdeen had been founded, and so much 
for the four large measures that were to be 
introduced. The reform bill was the last 
to which the supporters of the government 
seemed to cling; and they had a right to 
believe that that was a promise which 
would be fulfilled, because representations 
were made to their followers not in slight 
and ordinary terms, and because expecta- 
tions were held out to the country not of 
a trivial character. They were told now 
that wars and rumours of wars were the 
sufficient causes for the present government 
not fulfilling their positive and most im- 
portant pledge. Yet at the time when war, 
and even invasion, was deemed to be 
instant and impending, this promise of 
reform was repeated, that pledge renewed, 
and members of the present cabinet even 
went to the hustings when appointed to 
office, and at the same time dilated on the 
terrors of invasion and the blessings of 
reform. Let them remember, also, that at 
the time when the present government was 
constructed, they were told that it was 



framed os a principle of enormous personal 
sacrifice — that men descended to occupy 
posts inferior to their previous situations, 
and even inferior to their own opinion of 
their own talents. They were told then 
that there were extreme difficulties in 
bringing together a band of highly-gifted 
patriots, sacrificing all selfish considerations 
on the altar of their country — so that the 
chancellor of the exchequer, for example, 
and the president of public works (Sir 
William Molesworth) could meet together 
in council to consult for the welfare of their 
country. But a great principle did bring 
them together — parliamentary reform — so 
far as the chancellor of the exchequer was 
concerned, in a Conservative sense, and so 
far as the president of the board of works 
was concerned, in a form that would satisfy 
the disciples of Bentham and of Grote. 
That was the talisman that bound them 
all together; that the pervading influence 
which allowed elements, apparently so dis- 
cordant, to work in harmony for the advan- 
tage of the country. But the spell seemed to 
have evaporated, though it was the only 
condition to which they were indebted for 
enjoying, at that moment, the adminis- 
trative abilities of the first lord of the 
admiralty.* At a time when they had 
two considerable fleets, when they had 
penetrated the mysteries of the Euxine and 
were about to break the ice of the Baltic, 
it was a satisfaction to recollect that, if 
Lord Aberdeen had not agreed to bring 
forward a large measure of parliamentary 
reform — not a wise measure, not a moderate 
measure, but a "large measure of par- 
liamentary reform" — then, for aught they 
could see, the energy, the experience which 
distinguished the right hon. gentleman, the 
first lord of the admiralty, would not 
have been enlisted in the service of his 
sovereign and his country. "Sir," con- 
cluded Mr. Disraeli, "these considerations 
I offer for the consolation of parliamentary 

* Sir James Graham had joined the Coalition ministry 
on the condition that there should be u a large measure of 
parliamentary reform." 
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reformers. I fear they can hardly hope to 
have their measure, but there has been 
some magic in the name. Under that 
standard, at least, those have enlisted who, 
I have no doubt, will contribute to the 
greatness of the country and the glory of 
parliament. They, at least, have been led 
by that phrase to form a coalition govern- 
ment, and their supporters must be satisfied 
that, though the ' large measure ' which 
they looked forward to with so much eager- 
ness cannot be passed, still if the phrase 
had not been circulated, the ministers who 
have disappointed them would not now be 
sitting on those benches." 

On the withdrawal of the measure the 
leader of the Opposition spoke at greater 
length. Lord John Russell, who addressed 
the House under strong emotion, said that 
the statement he was about to make might, 
in some minds, lay himself open to sus- 
picion ; but the government had come to 
the conclusion not to press the measure 
in the present state of the country. He 
had pledged his honour to bring forward 
the measure, and he had felt bound to act 
according to his engagements. He knew 
he would lay himself open to the sarcasms 
of Mr. Disraeli, but he trusted he would 
meet with support. 

In criticising the course the government 
had pursued, Mr. Disraeli said he thought 
ministers had arrived at a sound conclu- 
sion in that which they had communicated 
to the House, and that the country was 
to be congratulated upon their decision. 
He was not, therefore, disposed to indulge 
in those sarcasms which the noble lord 
anticipated on that occasion; and if the 
conduct of the government with respect 
to other measures which he might also 
feel it to be his duty to oppose were 
influenced by the same feelings and 
regulated by the same policy, he could 
promise the noble lord that he would 
experience from him an opposition as 
mitigated as he would now. Although 
he should never shrink from exercising 
his best efforts to vindicate the opinions 
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of his friends, and to resist any measures 
which be thought obnoxious to the public 
welfare, if such measures were brought 
forward by the noble lord, he could assure 
him he was little disposed, after the 
address he had made, to view with any 
spirit of acerbity the course he had adopted. 
Although it had been his fate to be always 
seated opposite to the noble lord, he could 
say most sincerely, there was no one in 
that House who had a more heartfelt respectr* 
for the noble lord than he. He thought 
his character and career were precious 
possessions of the House of Commons, 
and he was sure that the members of the 
House of Commons would always cherish 
them. Wherever the noble lord sat, he 
was sure he would be accompanied by the 
respect of every member of that House; 
and he thought the manner in which what 
was evidently a painful communication had 
been made was in every way worthy of the 
noble lord's character. 

" But," continued Mr. Disraeli, " although 
I am satisfied with the course which Her 
Majesty's ministers have proposed to take 
with respect to this bill for parliamentary 
reform, and although the feelings which 
I have endeavoured imperfectly to express 
with regard to the noble lord are sincere, 
I still feel it my duty to express my 
conviction that all that the noble lord 
has said to-night has not met the real 
difficulty of his position. All the influences 
which he has placed before us to-night, and 
which have induced him to take a course 
so opposite to that which he originally con- 
templated, have been in operation during 
the whole of the session ; and, therefore, I 
am obliged to ask the noble lord how it 
was that, yielding now to these influences, 
the noble lord and his colleagues felt them- 
selves justified in bringing forward this bill 
for parliamentary reform at the commence- 
ment of the session ? 

"The noble lord has stated, to-night, a 
variety of causes which have induced him 
to adopt this final course. Did they not 
exist when parliament met? Did they 

35 
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not exist on the 13th of February, when 
the noble lord in detail, in spite of every 
warning, notwithstanding every remon- 
strance, determined to place that measure 
before parliament and the country ? Why, 
on the very first night we assembled, the 
noble lord was met from this side of the 
House by appeals to him not to pursue 
the course he then contemplated. He 
was told that the state of war that then 
virtually existed was one that rendered the 
period most inopportune for the discussion 
of a proposal for organic changes in the 
constitution of the country. The noble 
lord would not listen to the appeals then 
made to him. The noble lord, with great 
ingenuity, maintained by instances and 
by arguments that a period of war was 
particularly qualified and adapted for the 
discussion of such business as this; that, 
the public mind being distracted from the 
measure of parliamentary reform, it was 
possible to devise a measure, without being 
so much influenced by popular feeling and 
popular passion as in ordinary circumstances 
they might be. The noble lord attempted 
to lay down the principle that the fact of 
being in a state of war was in favour of 
this change. The noble lord afterwards 
showed us that war with Russia was a 
condition of things peculiarly favourable 
to the prosecution of a measure of this 
kind. 

" The noble lord has, to-night, observed 
that there is some force in the remark that 
there is inconvenience in laying a measure 
upon the table and not proceeding with it, 
which brands, I may say, almost a sixth 
of the members of the House of Commons. 
In a country like this, where so much 
depends upon prescription, the noble lord 
must feel that at any time for a minister 
of the crown to bring forward a measure 
that shakes the influence of prescription is 
a hazardous enterprise. It is certainly 
one that should not be risked, unless that 
minister has every prospect of succeeding 
with his measure, and of substituting for 
the power or influence which he is going 



to destroy or to abrogate that new power 
or influence which, in his opinion, will 
more beneficially operate upon the govern- 
ment of the country. Now, what is par- 
liamentary reform? We are in the habit 
of so familiarly using that phrase that 
we are almost too apt to forget its exact 
meaning. After all, a measure for the 
reconstruction of parliament is a measure 
to affect and to change the principal de- 
pository of power in the state. A measure 
of parliamentary reform is a measure which 
virtually says to a large class of the people, 

* You do not possess political power — you 
ought to possess political power — and this 
is a measure to give you political power/ 
On the other hand, it says to another class, 

* You possess political power — you ought 
not to possess political power — and we are 
going to take that political power you hold 
from you/ These are grave measures. A 
measure of that kind, if introduced merely 
by an independent member, may be looked 
on as a motion brought forward for dis- 
cussion in a debating society, though the 
ability of the individual who introduced it, 
his knowledge of the subject, his depth of 
reasoning, and eloquence of language, may 
produce in the long run an amount of 
public opinion that may support and give 
influence to his views ; but when a measure 
of parliamentary reform is brought forward 
by a minister of the great reputation of the 
noble lord, and when a man is told that he 
does not possess political power, and ought 
to possess it, and the measure of the govern- 
ment would give it to him, from that moment 
that man feels himself as a person aggrieved, 
as one deprived of his rights, so that you are 
absolutely producing a disaffected class by 
the proposition of the government. On the 
other hand, every man whose franchise is 
threatened by such a measure, every cor- 
poration, every individual who is told that 
the government are about to deprive him 
of power that he and those who preceded 
him have long exercised, though the govern- 
ment do not proceed with the measure, will 
look upon the government as their enemy 
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persons who, when they have the 
opportunity, would deprive them of their 
rights and franchises which they so much 
value. Therefore, it is clear that when a 
minister makes a proposition of this nature 
and does not proceed with it, he is creating 
disaffection amongst some classes and dislike 
amongst others. He is, in fact, weakening 
the constituted authorities of the country, 
and enfeebling the established institutions 
of the land. Such I think a most unwise 
course, and it only proves that no minister 
should embark in an undertaking of such a 
nature as parliamentary reform without the 
necessity for the change being clear, and 
his ability to accomplish his purpose being 
evident and palpable." 

Mr. Disraeli then denied that the Con- 
servatives had evinced any opposition to 
the measure, but that the indisposition to 
parliamentary reform in the present House 
of Commons was confined entirely to the 
noble lord's own side of the House. 

"Now, I want to know," he continued, 
pressing his arguments home, " what were 
the circumstances under which the govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen made that pledge ? 
What were the circumstances under which 
the right hon. baronet the first lord of 
the admiralty made the concession of a 
large measure of parliamentary reform a 
condition of his adhesion to the govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen ? Were they cir- 
cumstances of less peril than the present ? 
Were they less serious ? Was the conjuncture 
less menacing ? Why, we really seem to 
have forgotten the circumstances under 
which Lord Aberdeen acceded to power. 
After an interval of between thirty and 
forty years, what had the House of Com- 
mons just done? They had armed the 
people ; they had absolutely called out the 
militia, and were training and disciplining 
100,000 men. A few months before Lord 
Aberdeen entered office, the late govern- 
ment had considerably increased the naval 
estimates ; but no sooner had the first lord 
of the admiralty come into office than he 
doubled those estimates. Nor had the 



present government been four months in 
office before they formed a project — which 
they subsequently executed — of having a 
military camp at Chobham. It was well 
known that the government then believed 
that, not merely war, but invasion was im- 
minent. 

"Now, no one will pretend that a war 
with France is not a much more awful 
affair than a war with Russia ; and yet with 
a war with France in their opinion impend- 
ing, they formed their government on the 
principle of a large measure of parliamentary 
reform. And did the adoption of that 
statement not serve them ? Could they 
have formed their cabinet unless they had 
formed the principle upon which that 
cabinet was established ? Could they have 
carried on their government for six months 
unless that had been the principle upon 
which the government of Lord Aberdeen 
had been established ? Could they have 
possessed, not merely the great adminis- 
trative abilities of the first lord of the 
admiralty, but the profound statesmanlike 
attributes even of the first commissioner 
of works? Could he have given to the 
government the fruits of those studies which 
Bentham had inspired and Grote had 
guided ? 

" How did they carry on the administra- 
tion ? Why, only a very few months after 
its formation we had the financial measures 
of the chancellor of the exchequer brought 
forward, which, according to the noble lord's 
statement to-night, was the excuse for not 
proceeding with parliamentary reform in 
the first year that the government held 
office. A tax extremely odious in the mode 
in which it is levied was introduced to this 
House, it being known that there was an 
absolute majority against the imposition of 
that tax, and that the most powerful assail- 
ants of this tax — the income tax — were to 
be found on the benches where the sup- 
porters of the present government mostly 
congregate. Did not these gentlemen say 
that they disapproved of the unmodified 
income tax, and only voted for it in con- 
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sequence of this promise of a large measure 
of parliamentary reform ? And, therefore, 
I say that parliamentary reform was the 
principle upon which the government was 
founded, and without it the present cabinet 
would never have existed, and that without 
it the administration of affairs could not 
have been carried on. I say also at the 
same time, that the pledge to give a large 
measure of parliamentary reform was made 
at a time when the state of public affairs, 
so far as our external relations were con- 
cerned, was not less menacing, nay, I think, 
more perilous and threatening, than it is at 
the present time." 

Opposed to the measure of Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Disraeli said he was glad that 
the government had relinquished it. But 
what was the moral they should draw from 
all these circumstances? Though no one 
could question the honour and sincerity of 
Lord John Russell — still he must say, 
remarked Mr. Disraeli, that there appeared 
to him that there had been too much levity, 
for party purposes, in dealing with questions 
of organic change in the constitution of the 
country. He hoped, therefore, that Lord 
John would not proceed in the course of 
which he had given an indication, of post- 
poning for a short though indefinite time his 
plans of parliamentary reform. He thought 
it would be much better for the noble lord 
to allow the question altogether to drop, 
and not to embarrass himself by another 
pledge. 

Instead of embarrassing himself, sug- 
gested Mr. Disraeli, by a promise to 
take as early an opportunity as possible 
to introduce the measure again, it would 
have been better for the noble lord to 
have said, " I have made a considerable 
attempt. The cabinet have stood by me. 
This measure is the result of our united 
deliberations. But the country does not 
require it, the times are perilous, and 
although I think that a time of war is 
no good cause why a measure of parlia- 
mentary reform should not be carried if 



requisite, still it is not now absolutely 
necessary; it would involve a great 
struggle, and, therefore, for the present, I 
will say farewell to parliamentary reform." 
"Hpnourablegentlemen opposite," concluded 
Mr. Disraeli, "would then have had just 
as good a chance of getting parliamentary 
reform when the time arrived as they 
have now by retaining the vain pledges of 
a minister. Surely the experience of the 
lost two years must have taught you, that 
you are not one whit the nearer a measure 
of parliamentary reform because you have 
the pledges of statesmen that they will give 
it to you. nere you have statesmen who 
have pledged themselves, and who were 
most sincerely anxious to fulfil their pledges, 
but you did not obtain your object. You 
never can obtain a change such as you 
desire until the great preponderance of 
public opinion demands it. Well, then, 
why embarrass the government with a 
standing pledge of this kind ? The noble 
lord will pardon me for saying that it 
would have been more statesmanlike if, 
after all he has done, and I will say, 
after all he has suffered, he had asked the 
House to-night to place confidence in his 
sincerity, and to show by the manner in 
which they received his words to-night, that 
they thought his honour was intact; and 
had then told them that it was much better 
not to embarrass the government any longer 
with pledges on this subject, but that they 
might be confident that when the time was 
ripe, the measures that were demanded by 
necessity would be brought forward by any 
ministry which happened then to be in 
possession of power. I hope that the noble 
lord will at least draw this lesson from the 
past — not to embarrass himself with pledges, 
which he knows not when he can fulfil, 
merely for party purposes, and in order to 
animate followers who must feel that, after 
all, measures of national importance depend 
upon something more solid than the word 
of any individual, however sincere or how- 
ever gifted. 1 
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In the piesent grave condition of affairs, 
when at any moment England might be 
called upon to engage herself in hostilities, 
the end of which no one could clearly see, 
it became the duty of the cabinet to make 
ample provision so that the naval and 
military resources of the country should be 
in full readiness for any emergency that 
might arise. Early in March the budget 
of the chancellor of the exchequer was laid 
before the House. Into the details of this 
financial statement we need not enter, 
beyond touching upon those proposals 
which served the purpose of Mr. Disraeli 
for delivering a scathing attack upon the 
vacillating and short-sighted conduct of the 
coalition administration. It was evident 
to all who had studied the diplomatic 
negotiations during the past few months, 
that ministers were divided into two 
parties upon the question of a war- 
like policy. Lord Aberdeen represented 
the section which placed faith in the 
honour of the Czar, and which did not 
feel itself called upon to uphold the 
Ottoman empire by the active interfer- 
ence of English arms. Lord Palmerston, 
on the other hand, represented the minis- 
terial minority which declined to trust the 
aggressive policy of Kussia, which believed 
in the loyalty and courage of the Turk, 
and which fully realized the danger to our 
Eastern possessions by the establishment 
of the Muscovite power on the shores of 
the Bosphorus. In the eyes of the leader 
of the Opposition, to this division of opinion 
the country was now indebted for her 
present position. Had England spoken at 
the outset of the complications between 
St. Petersburg and Constantinople in no 
uncertain voice; had the Czar been fully 



assured that Lord Aberdeen would declare 
war rather than give any encouragement to 
Muscovite designs upon the Porte ; had the 
coalition cabinet been firm, united, and 
straightforward — Russia would have with- 
drawn her pretensions, and the necessity for 
hostilities have been evaded. So thought 
Mr. Disraeli; and he did not hesitate to 
give utterance to his opinions. 

In the supplemental budget brought for- 
ward by Mr. Gladstone, the total extra expen- 
diture was estimated at nearly £7,000,000; 
this increase the chancellor proposed to 
meet by doubling the income tax, by adding 
to the excise duty on Scotch and Irish 
spirits, by a re-adjustment of the sugar 
duties, and increasing the malt tax. Ex- 
chequer bonds to the amount of £6,000,000 
were also to be issued in three series, one 
for each of the three ensuing years. In 
criticising these proposals, Mr. Disraeli 
strongly condemned the financial policy 
of the past year, which, by reducing 
the rate of interest upon exchequer bills, 
and by the conversion of certain "patriarchal 
stocks," had exhausted the balances in the 
exchequer to such a degree, that the 
government had to depend upon deficiency 
bills for carrying on to a great extent the 
business of the country. Was that, he 
asked, a desirable state of things when 
they were on the eve, he would not say of 
disaster and distress, but of those con- 
tingencies which portended disaster and 
distress ? When the last government 
quitted office, the balances in the ex- 
chequer amounted to nearly £9,000,000 ; 
and now, owing to the mistaken views 
of Mr. Gladstone, instead of enjoying 
any balance at all, they had an enor- 
mous deficiency. " The great balance 
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has disappeared," said Mr. Disraeli, "be- 
cause the right hon. gentleman a year ago 
chose to take a course in monetary affairs 
which the circumstances of the times did 
not warrant, and which he followed in 
opposition to the best authorities who 
could possibly advise a man — even a man 
so gifted as the present chancellor of the 
exchequer." In spite of all warnings, in 
spite of the efflux of bullion, of falling 
funds, of over speculation, and, above all, 
of the agitated state of their relations with 
Russia, the finance minister had reduced 
the rate of interest on the unfunded debt ; 
hence an exhausted exchequer and a 
terrible increase in their system of direct 
taxation. Such a state of things, argued 
Mr. Disraeli, must end inevitably in a 
loan. For the present political and finan- 
cial condition of the country they had to 
thank the distractions of a divided cabinet 
— the one party drifting into war, the other 
carrying out schemes as if peace were fully 
assured. On every subject that came up 
ministers had been divided. They were 
divided upon the question of parliamentary 
reform, upon the subject of national edu- 
cation, upon the Protestant cause, and upon 
fifty other topics. Why, then, asked the 
speaker, did he not propose a vote of no 
confidence in the present administration? 
Such a proceeding would be a useless cere- 
mony. It was unnecessary for him to 
propose any want of confidence in the 
present government, for the simple reason 
that it was apparent and proved to all 
that ministers had no confidence in each 
other. 

" Let us," said Mr. Disraeli, in conclu- 
sion, and launching forth one of the fre- 
quent damaging criticisms which were to 
fall from his lips upon the inconsistencies 
and incompetence of the coalition cabinet — 
"Let us look a little to the conduct of these 
ministers. I shall treat them with fair- 
ness. I will not have recourse to little 
tests, but I will try them by great tests. I 
try them not upon petty points brought 
forward for the purpose of a party struggle, 



but upon the broad grounds which, as Dr. 
Johnson said, a jury of people, picked out 
from the passers-by at Charing Cross, would 
adopt as tests whether the present govern- 
ment have confidence in themselves. I 
will take the greatest subject — I will take 
this question of peace or war. What con- 
fidence — what possible confidence — can we 
have in this cabinet who have involved us 
in this extraordinary position in which the 
country now finds itself ? Is there a man 
among them who can tell us what we are 
going to war about? Is there a man among 
them who can tell us what at this moment 
is the object of their counsels ? I will not 
quote a single person except themselves. 
Why, sir, there is the noble lord the secre- 
tary of state for the home department 
(Lord Palmerston), he has delivered his 
opinion upon this great subject of Turkish 
politics. He told us some few months ago, 
at the end of last session (and it really is 
almost the only speech we have had with 
any frankness or spirit upon the subject), 
he told us why we were going to war, and 
what we were going to war for. He said, 
' We are going to war because we believe 
the independence and integrity of Turkey 
are assailed, and because we believe the 
interests of England are involved in main- 
taining the independence and integrity of 
Turkey. We mean by independence and 
integrity/ said the noble lord, • we mean 
facts. It is our opinion that there is as 
much vitality in Turkey as there is in other 
countries that are our allies, competitors, or 
rivals.' The noble lord said more than 
that. He said, ' Not only do I believe 
Turkey independent, but I believe it abso- 
lutely progressive. Give it a fair trial and 
its maintenance is easy; and that main- 
tenance is most important for the interests 
of England, the cause of freedom, and the 
civilization of the world.' He went on to 
speak of the high impulses which should 
induce us to support at this moment the 
independence and integrity of Turkey. 
And loud cheers followed the speech of 
the noble lord. 
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"Well, what happened a short time 
after that? There was a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) whose con- 
duet I have had occasion to criticise this 
evening, and whom I little thought when 
I first rose I should have to notice with 
regard to another subject; he went about 
the country and paid a visit to a great com- 
mercial community, the city of Manchester, 
at a time when there was great depression 
in the country, owing to the state of affairs 
in Turkey, and when men of resolute minds 
began to think that that was occurring 
which might prove fatal to the suprem- 
acy of the country, and be most prejudicial 
to the cause of justice, of truth, and of 
freedom. What did the right honourable 
gentleman say on this occasion ? Did he 
agree with the secretary of state ? Not at 
all. He said, ' Things look very bad ; but 
what can you expect ? You must prepare 
yourselves for the worst. The independ- 
ence and integrity of Turkey which people 
talk about are not facts — they are phan- 
tasies or phantoms. You must not con- 
found the independence and integrity of 
Turkey with the independence and integrity 
of other European states/ In fact the 
right hon. gentleman quibbled completely 
away the independence and integrity of 
Turkey, and, in short, seemed to be paving 
the way for that scheme of partition we 
have recently heard of. This was the 
course of proceeding adopted by the minis- 
ter of finance, who is now going to double 
the income tax in order to support the 
independence and integrity of Turkey. 1 
am challenged to propose a vote of no con- 
fidence in the government. Why, sir, the 
noble secretary of state in the other house 
of parliament (Lord Clarendon) told us the 
other night what we were going to fight 
for, and I was grateful to a member of Her 
Majesty's government for being frank. He 
said, ' We are going to fight for the rights 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
That is our cause. We are resolved, and we 
shall stipulate that there shall be equality 
of rights and privileges between the Chris- 



tian subjects and all other subjects of the 
Porte/ I believe loud cheers followed that 
speech also. 

" What happened the next day ? The noble 
lord the secretary of state in this House 
(Lord Palmerston), who is supposed to have 
some knowledge of our foreign policy, said, 
in the most distinct way, and in tones that 
he knew would re-echo through all Europe, 
that he did not imagine for a moment that 
any man would entertain the idea of our 
obtaining equal privileges for the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan — that to insist upon 
such a thing would be acting as badly as 
the emperor of Russia himself — and that, 
if we obtained an equality of privileges 
between the different subjects of the Sultan, 
we should put an end to the Turkish em- 
pire. And yet, whilst those gentlemen 
have no confidence in their mutual opinions, 
I am to be taunted and told it is my duty 
to propose that the House of Commons shall 
so stultify itself that we are absolutely to 
vote that we have no confidence in them! 
But is that all ? The noble lord the leader 
of this House (Lord John Russell) likewise 
described the war in which we are going to 
embark. He described the war as a holy 
war, as a just war, a war for justice, for 
truth, and for public freedom — and in a 
manner which I admired, in a most solemn 
and fitting manner, invoked the name of 
the Most High upon that war. What 
happened the next night in another place ? 
Why, the leader of the other house of 
parliament told us that he thought that 
war was not yet inevitable, and that in hU 
opinion the war was accursed. 

" Sir, if the war in which we are about to 
engage be a war of justice and truth, and if 
it be undertaken in support of the liberties of 
Europe — if it be a war undertaken to cheok 
the progress of a colossal despotism and to 
advance the march of civilization, it is not 
an accursed war. But if the war be not 
undertaken for these objects, then the noble 
lord was not justified in counselling his 
sovereign to embark in it. Such is your 
position upon the Turkish question — upon 
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a question which we are told confidentially 
alone keeps you together as a ministry. 1 
would like to know how the war is to be 
carried on with efficiency and success by 
men who have not settled what the object 
of the war is. The war has been brought 
about by two opposite opinions in the 
cabinet. Those conflicting opinions have 
led to all the vacillation, all the perplexity, 
all the fitfulness, all the timidity, and all 
the occasional violence to which this 
question has given rise; and I must say, 
that if the noble lord the leader of this 
House — I speak my solemn conviction — 
had remained prime minister of this 
country, or if the noble lord the secretary 
of state for the home department had been 
minister of this country — or if Lord Derby 
had continued minister of this country — 
hay, if Lord Aberdeen — I wish to state 
the case fairly — had been minister of this 
country, with a sympathizing cabinet, there 
would have been no war. It is a coalition 
war. Rival opinions, contrary politics, and 
discordant systems have produced that 
vacillation and perplexity, that at last you 
are going to war with an opponent who 
does not want to fight, and whom you are 
unwilling to encounter. What a mess for 
a great country ! and all brought about by 
such distinguished administrative ability! 
What is a question about the interest on 
exchequer bills compared to that! The 
financial faux pas and little escapades of 
the chancellor of the exchequer would soon 
have been forgotten, and even forgiven; 
for after all, what is the failure of his 
conversion scheme compared to this dupli- 
cation of the income tax and to this terrible 
prospect of war, brought about by the 
combination of geniuses opposite me — and 
brought about absolutely by the amount of 
their talents and the discordancy of their 
opinions? And then they say, if we 
criticise their policy we are bound imme- 
diately to come forward and propose a vote 
of no confidence in them. I tell them 
again I will not propose a vote of no 
confidence in men who prove to me every 



hour that they have no confidence in each 
other." This speech was delivered March 
21, 1854. 

A few days after this condemnation of 
the shuffling course pursued by the govern- 
ment, the veiled hostilities which had been 
some weeks in existence ceased, and war 
between the allied powers and Russia was 
openly declared. Late in the month of 
February, England had despatched an 
ultimatum to Russia. In this document 
it was frankly stated by Lord Clarendon to 
Count Nesselrode, that the British govern- 
ment had exhausted all the efforts of 
negotiations, and was compelled to an- 
nounce that "if Russia should decline to 
restrict within purely diplomatic limits the 
discussion in which she has for some time 
past been engaged with the Sublime Porte, 
and does not by return of the messenger 
who is the bearer of my present letter, 
announce her intention of causing the 
Russian troops under Prince Gortschakoff 
to commence their march with a view to 
recross the Pruth, so that the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia shall be com- 
pletely evacuated on April 30 next, the 
British government must consider the 
refusal or the silence of the cabinet of St 
Petersburg as equivalent to a declaration 
of war, and will take its measures accord- 
ingly." To this despatch "the Czar did 
not judge it suitable to give an answer." 
The Baltic fleet was reviewed at Spithead 
by the queen amid the wildest enthusiasm ; 
a treaty of alliance was signed at Con- 
stantinople between Great Britain, France, 
and Turkey ; and war was declared against 
Russia, March 27, 1854. The causes of the 
declaration of war were made known 
through an official statement published in 
the London Quzette. 

" This document," writes a recent his- 
torian, " is an interesting and a valuable 
state paper. It recites with clearness and 
deliberation the successive steps by which 
the allied powers had been led to the neces- 
sity of an armed intervention in the con- 
troversy between Turkey and Russia. It 
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described, in the first place, the complaint 
of the emperor of Eussia against the Sultan 
with reference to the claims of the Greek 
and Latin churches, and the arrangement 
promoted satisfactorily by Her Majesty's 
ambassador at Constantinople for rendering 
iustice to the claim, 'an arrangement to 
which no exception was taken by the Eus- 
sian government.' Then came the sudden 
unmasking of the other and quite different 
claims of Prince Mentschikoff, ' the nature 
of which in the first instance he endea- 
voured, as far as possible, to conceal from 
Her Majesty's ambassador.' These claims, 
'thus studiously concealed,' affected not 
merely, or at all, the privileges of the Greek 
church at Jerusalem, ' but the position of 
many millions of Turkish subjects in their 
relations to their sovereign the Sultan.' The 
declaration recalled the various attempts 
that were made by the queen's government 
in conjunction with the governments of 
France, Austria, and Prussia, to meet any 
just demands of the Bussian emperor with- 
out affecting the dignity and independence 
of the Sultan, and showed that if the object 
of Eussia had been solely to secure their 
proper privileges and immunities for the 
Christian populations of the Ottoman em- 
pire, the offers that were made could not 
have failed to meet that object. Her 
Majesty's government, therefore, held it as 
manifest that what Eussia was really seek- 
ing was, not the happiness of the Christian 
communities of Turkey, but the right to 
interfere in the ordinary relations between 
Turkish subjects and their sovereign. The 
Sultan refused to consent to this, and 
declared war in self-defence. Yet the 
government of Her Majesty did not re- 
nounce all hope of restoring peace between 
the contending parties until advice and 
remonstrance proving wholly in vain, and 
Eussia continuing to extend her military 
preparations, Her Majesty felt called upon, 
' by regard for an ally, the integrity and 
independence of whose empire have been 
recognized as essential to the peace of 
Europe ; by the sympathies of her people 
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with right against wrong; by a desire to 
avert from her dominions most injurious 
consequences, and to save Europe from the 
preponderance of a power which has vio- 
lated the faith of treaties and defies the 
opinion of the civilized world, to take up 
arms in conjunction with the emperor of 
the French for the defence of the Sultan.' " 

A royal message announced to both 
houses of parliament the rupture with 
Eussia. "Her Majesty thinks it proper," 
declared the formal document read by the 
lord chancellor, " to acquaint the House 
that the negotiations in which Her Majesty, 
in concert with her allies, has for some time 
past been engaged with His Majesty the 
emperor of All the Eussias, have termi- 
nated, and that Her Majesty feels bound 
to afford active assistance to her ally the 
Sultan against unprovoked aggression. 

" Her Majesty has given directions for 
laying before the House copies of such 
papers, in addition to those already com- 
municated to parliament, as will afford 
the fullest information with regard to the 
subject of these negotiations. It is a con- 
solation to Her Majesty to reflect that no 
endeavours have been wanting on her part 
to preserve to her subjects the blessings of 
peace. 

" Her Majesty's just expectations have 
been disappointed; and Her Majesty relies 
with confidence on the zeal and devotion 
of the House of Lords, and on the exertions 
of her brave and loyal subjects, to support 
her in her determination to employ the 
power and resources of the nation for pro- 
tecting the dominions of the Sultan against 
the encroachments of Eussia." 

A grave debate ensued in both Houses 
when the message was taken into consider- 
ation, and Mr. Disraeli again expressed his 
opinion (March 31, 1854) as to the causes 
which had led to the Crimean war. He 
recapitulated several of his former argu- 
ments; but having carefully studied the 
recent papers placed before the House, he 
was enabled to shed a new light upon 
the question. He began by alluding to 
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the constitutional aspect of the message. 
The power of declaring war was the 
prerogative of the Crown. He looked 
upon it as a real prerogative ; and if Her 
Majesty sent a message to parliament, and 
informed the Houses that the Crown had 
found it necessary to engage in war, he 
contended that such a decision was not 
an occasion when they were to enter 
into the policy or impolicy of the advice 
by which the queen had been guided. It 
was their duty, under such circumstances, 
to rally round the throne, and to take 
subsequent and constitutional occasions 
to question the policy of ministers if it 
were not a proper one. He vindicated the 
right of the Opposition, in spite of state- 
ments to the contrary from the Treasury 
bench, not only to support the government 
when duty commanded such support, but 
also to question at the same time the 
prudence of the counsels which had ren- 
dered it necessary that all parties in the 
nation should surround the Crown with 
their unanimous aid. That state of things 
had arisen before. Mr. Canning had once 
been taunted in the same spirit as the Con- 
servatives were now taunted, because they 
supported a government carrying on a war, 
of which government they at the same time 
disapproved. How did Mr. Canning meet 
the charge ? In reply to Mr. Sheridan, he 
said, "Mr. Sheridan has stated it as a matter 
of grave imputation against those who, like 
myself, are ready to vote for every measure 
of defence and preparation that the minister 
may think proper to propose, that while we 
concur in such measures, we do not withhold 
expressions of distrust and disapprobation 
of the general conduct and system of the 
policy of those who propose them. It is 
urged as if there were something uncandid 
in not giving confidence to a government at 
the moment the subject of debate is one on 
which you agree. Now, sir, I am, on the 
contrary, of opinion that it would be much 
more uncandid and unfair to conceal our 
general sentiments at the moment of our 
expressing our approbatioa" Such a state- 



ment, added Mr. Disraeli, was a complete 
vindication, and the best authority for the 
course the Conservatives had thought proper 
to adopt on the present occasion. It was 
their duty to support the throne in vindi- 
cating the honour of the country, and in 
defending the best interests of the empire. 

Mr. Disraeli then drew the attention of 
the House to a document which had been 
almost entirely ignored by parliament and 
the press. There had always, he said, existed 
two theories as to the " Eastern Question/' 
each maintained by statesmen of eminence 
The one asserted that there was vitality in 
Turkey; that she was a country full of 
resources; and that she was not only quali- 
fied for independence, but absolutely capa- 
ble of progress. " Statesmen of this school," 
said Mr. Disraeli, " upholding these views, 
have been of opinion that with wisdom and 
with firmness Turkey might form a sub- 
stantial and a real barrier against Russia. 
Then there is the other school, which believes 
that there is no vitality in Turkey ; that it 
is decaying and decrepit ; that its resources 
always imperfectly developed, perhaps are 
now virtually exhausted; and that it is 
totally impossible that it can long exist as 
an independent or gwoat-independent com- 
munity — and these statesmen, not wishing 
to hand over this rich prey to its powerful 
neighbour, have been of opinion that by 
encouraging the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and by advancing the civilization 
and increasing the rights of those classes, 
you might in time prepare a population for 
Turkey which would prevent that inter- 
mediate state of anarchy which otherwise 
would happen between the fall of a great 
empire and the rise of a new power." 

It was evident, continued the leader of 
the Opposition, to which school the present 
chief of the cabinet belonged. In the sum- 
mer of 1844, when the Czar Nicholas was 
on a visit to these shores, a memorandum 
had been drawn up, which was virtually 
an agreement between Count Nesselrode 
and Lord Aberdeen, who was then foreign 
secretary under Sir Robert Peel, In that 
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memorandum it was proposed to divide 
Turkey through the agency of Great Britain, 
Russia, and Austria. France was expressly 
excluded from that agreement It was also 
stipulated that the rights of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte should be vindicated. 
And now one of the parties to that 
agreement occupied the position of prime 
minister of England! No wonder that 
the Czar rejoiced to hear of the elevation 
of Lord Aberdeen, that His Majesty did 
not believe England would go to war to 
help the Sultan, and that Russia placed 
no faith in the alliance with France ! No 
wonder that there were divisions in the 
cabinet ! He did not, proceeded Mr. Disraeli, 
accuse Russia of immorality in wishing to 
extend her territories. What nation could 
throw the stone at her? France had ex- 
tended her territories by seizing one of the 
most considerable of the principalities of 
Turkey, the fair province of Algiers. Could 
England come into court with clean hands, 
with her Indian wars, and her recent pro- 
ceedings in Burmah? And had not the 
United States only lately absorbed Texas ? 
He made no charges against Russia in that 
respect. " We oppose the policy of Russia," 
cried Mr. Disraeli, " because if she succeeds 
in getting possession of Constantinople, we 
believe die will exercise such a prepon- 
derating influence in European politics 
as would be fatal to the civilization of 
Europe, and injurious to the best interests 
of England." 

Yet the hostilities they were about to 
plunge into might easily have been avoided. 
Little blame was to be attributed to the 
Czar for the course he had pursued. 
Thanks to the Nesselrode memorandum, 
Russia regarded the present leader of the 
government as her tool and ally. From 
recent utterances of certain members of the 
cabinet, which cast grave reflections upon 
the position of the emperor of the French, 
she had been led not to believe in the 
reality of the union between England and 
France. Lord John Russell had himself 
stated to the Czar, in an official despatch, 



that it had been prescribed " as a duty, as 
well as sanctioned by treaty," that the 
autocrat of All the Russias should guard 
over the interests of the several millions of 
Christians in the Ottoman empire. Yet, 
now the only object England had in going 
to war was to protect the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan of Turkey against Muscovite 
interference ! And where pray, asked the 
Conservative leader, did Lord John dis- 
cover that wonderful document which 
prescribed " as a duty," and sanctioned " by 
treaty," the right of the Czar to meddle 
with the internal affairs of the Ottoman 
empire ? "Now, if the noble lord," laughed 
Mr. Disraeli, " will place upon the table a 
schedule of the treaties which prescribe it 
as a duty to the emperor, and sanction it as 
a right that he should protect the Christian 
subjects of the grand seigneur, I think that 
would be one of the most instructive 
diplomatic documents that could possibly 
now be offered for our consideration." 
There was no such treaty. There was no 
plea whatever for the emperor to assume 
that protection. 

Mr. Disraeli then concluded by sketching 
the course the government should have 
pursued, and condemned in no measured 
terms the policy of Lord Aberdeen. 

"I ask," he sternly inquired, "what is 
the course the government ought to have 
adopted when they found so undisguisedly 
what was the purpose of Russia, and what 
was the secret agreement which Russia 
deemed probable of fulfilment ? Mark one 
important fact. The emperor of Russia, 
when he came to this country in 1844 per- 
sonally to enter into this secret agreement, 
based the whole of his future operations 
upon an estrangement between England 
and France — the partition was to take place 
without the interference or interposition of 
France. Now, in 1844 there was a cordial 
understanding between England and France, 
generally throughout the government of the 
noble lord (Lord John Russell), and entirely 
through the government of Lord Derby. 
But was there a cordial understanding 
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between England and France when Lord j 
Aberdeen acceded to power? Had the 
emperor of Russia any reason to believe 
that there was any change in the feelings 
of this country towards France ? A storm 
of invective was raised against the emperor 
of the French by the colleagues of the noble 
earl. No wonder the emperor of Eussia 
was in such extreme haste. No wonder he 
was so sanguine and so precipitate. No 
wonder he sent to Sir Hamilton Seymour* 
immediately there was at the head of the 
government of this country the individual 
who had agreed to the ultimate dismember- 
ment of Turkey, who had agreed before the 
partition that Kussia should indirectly govern 
Turkey, and who was surrounded apparently 
by colleagues preventing a good under- 
standing with France as much as possible. 
And then we are told by one of the 
ministers that the emperor made a mistake, 
in supposing there was any change of feel- 
ing between the two countries. Why, was 
there not a change of feeling between 
the two countries? Is it not a fact that 
there was a considerable change, and have 
we not since found there was a most 
fatal alteration in the feelings of the two 
countries? No one can at this moment 
calculate the evil, the injury, which the 
conduct of the colleagues of Lord Aberdeen 
and himself occasioned with reference to 
that point? 

* Well then, I say, what ought the gov- 
ernment to have done when these com- 
munications were made ? Suppose you had 
said, as the emperor of Eussia said with 
regard to Prince Mentschikoffs mission, 
• We are not to be trifled with. This is no 
trifling matter. We know the plans have 
been long matured, devised with great 
judgment, and ripened with great vigilance. 
We know the emperor of Russia is not 
acting from mere caprice, but upon a 
supposed agreement with this country, of 
ten years old. He is counting upon an 
estrangement between England and France ; 
for in conversation with Sir Hamilton 

* The English ambassador at St Petersburg. 



Seymour, he reverts to the point that this 
is to be carried into effect without the 
interference or interposition of France. We 
must lose no time in letting the emperor 
of Russia know that he is labouring under 
most serious and awful misconception. We 
must tell him great changes have taken 
place since 1844 — that no cabinet is bound 
by what can be considered only as an 
agreement between gentlemen; and how- 
ever favourably that may have been received 
at the moment, great changes have since 
occurred in the position of Turkey, in the 
progressive improvement of Turkey, and in 
the opinions of the people of this country 
with respect to Turkey. We must tell him 
it is totally impossible to sanction these 
plans and prospects of his ; that we look 
upon Turkey as capable of forming an in- 
dependent barrier to any aggressive power; 
and though we are anxious to maintain with 
him a cordial friendship, he must dismiss 
from his mind for ever those plots and plans 
which he has nursed with so much sedu- 
lousness and so much secrecy.' Was any- 
thing of this kind said ? " asked the leader 
of the Opposition. " Ought not the govern- 
ment to have said more? 'Sire, we find 
you are labouring under a great mistake; 
you are misconceiving the relations which 
subsist between England and France. The 
relations are not dynastic relations. They do 
not depend in any degree upon the families 
who occupy thrones; they have been formed 
by the development of the material inter- 
ests of the two countries, and the intimate 
alliance which those interests suggest. We 
cannot consent to the partition of Turkey. 
That is out of the question ; but if it were 
absolutely necessary and inevitable to con- 
sider the state of that power, the hrst 
counsellor we should call in would be 
France. You are labouring under a great 
mistake, and you must relieve your mind 
from all this mis-intelligence/ And do 
you believe," continued Mr. Disraeli, " that 
if the emperor of Russia, a prince of great 
sagacity, shrewdness, and ability, had been 
met in that way — if you had told him that 
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partition was out of the question; that 
Turkey was not only to be maintained, but 
to be permitted to enter into the community 
of European nations ; that France was the 
cordial Mend of England, as you wished 
Russia also to be — do you believe that we 
should be at this moment discussing this 
question, or even in the possession of this 
painful 'secret and confidential' corres- 
pondence ? No, sir, the war has been pro- 
duced by one man. It has been produced 
by that individual who occupies the most 
eminent post in this country. And certain 
I am that as time elapses, and not ere long, 
that will be the general conviction of all 
England." 

We now for a moment turn from the 
minarets of Constantinople to the spires 
of Oxford. Early in March Lord John 
Russell had introduced a measure " to make 
further provision for the good government 
and extension of the University of Oxford 
and the colleges therein." Of late years the 
question of university reform had been at- 
tracting considerable attention among those 
interested in the education of the youth of 
the country. It was complained that the 
University of Oxford did not at present fulfil 
the purposes for which it was established, 
and that some alteration both as to its 
government and to its system of tuition 
was absolutely necessary. Then the griev- 
ances were catalogued and commented upon. 
The heads of houses, it was said, were 
elected for other purposes than to conduct 
the details of education, and therefore 
were not specially qualified to undertake 
the superintendence of the studies of the 
young men intrusted to their care. Again, 
it was proposed that the advantages of the 
college tutorial system and the professorial 
system should be united, so that the student, 
in addition to the college tuition, might 
enjoy the opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge of modern science and literature 
and of modern languages, which would be 
very beneficial to him in after life. The 
restrictions as to scholarships and fellow- 
ships, it was suggested, ought also to be 



abolished, and the revenues of the wealthier 
colleges, which were now not applied to the 
object of learning or teaching, should be 
devoted to that purpose. To remove these 
grievances, Lord John Russell brought in his 
bill of University Reform, which was at first 
favourably received. It proposed to change 
the hebdomadal board into a council, 
and to alter considerably the constitu- 
tion of its staff. The preference given by 
testators to founders' kin and to certain 
counties was to be done away with, and 
fellowships were to be held only for one 
year, unless the holder was engaged in 
the university in tuition or discipline. A 
commission was to be appointed to deal 
with the revenues of colleges, so as to 
increase the funds for the promotion of 
education. The question of tests was also 
to be considered. 

Such were the chief objects of this 
measure, which led to an animated dis- 
cussion (April 27, 1854) when the bill 
came into committee. Various members 
addressed the House, some insisting that 
as an ancient corporation the freedom of 
action of the university ought not to be 
interfered with, whilst others, on the con- 
trary, maintained that the reforms when 
carried out would help to create a class 
of learned tutors, would cause the lec- 
tures of professors to be well attended, 
and would be very instrumental in the 
promotion of learning and religion. Mr. 
Disraeli spoke with his usual sound 
common sense upon the meditated altera- 
tions, at the same time evincing that strong 
dislike which always characterized him of 
anything that interfered with the freedom 
of the English people. He objected to the 
bill, not because it attempted to reform and 
reconstruct an ancient institution of the 
country, but because it struck a fatal blow 
at the independence and self-government 
of the university. If the measure became 
law it was not the province of the House 
of Commons to deal with the details dis- 
cussed by Lord John Russell — those might 
safely be left to the consideration of the 
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new controlling body of the university. 
" Then," said Mr. Disraeli, " if the university 
ever effects changes — if it deals with the 
question of increased accommodation for 
students — if it deals with the question 
which system of education should be most 
encouraged by the university — if it deals 
even with the appropriation of college pro- 
perty — it will be from its own action, with 
entire independence, with entire freedom, 
with entire self-government, which, in my 
opinion, it is of the utmost importance 
for us to encourage in those great seats of 
learning whose fortunes are now under our 
consideration." 

Still, even if the bill passed, Mr. Disraeli 
doubted whether it would accomplish that 
great change in the system of Oxford which 
had been so much talked of. One of its 
objects was to establish a class of distin- 
guished professors; but a professor was 
not a man that could suddenly be created, 
even if parliament increased his income 
to a considerable extent. A comparison 
had been instituted between the professorial 
system in English universities and that 
in the universities of Germany. Yet, be- 
tween the two systems it was impossible 
to establish a comparison. " What sphere," 
asked Mr. Disraeli, "is there for the 
genius, the intellect, the talent, and the 
energy of Germany, but in the professorial 
chair? Give Germany a House of Com- 
mons,* and do you think that she would 
then produce those men of profound eru- 
dition, of commanding eloquence — men 
who can bury themselves in speculative 
abstractions, and produce those results of 
erudition which we are told shake the 
world? The fact is, that in Germany, 
with a gifted population double the extent 
of ours, there is no avenue for any man by 
which he can make the world conscious of 
his powers, except by the chair of the pro- 
fessor. In this country you may increase 
the salaries as much as you please, but to 

* Germany has now a House of Commons, and among its 
most prominent members are the men who formerly filled 
chairs in her universities. 



suppose that you can produce a class of 
men like the German professors is chi- 
merical. . . . We are a nation of action, 
and you may depend upon it that, however 
you may increase the rewards of professors 
— though you may give them £2000 instead 
of £200— -ambition in England will look to 
public life : men will look to the House of 
Commons, and not to professors' chairs in 
the universities. I believe, therefore, that 
this is another great point in which you 
will not find any material change effected 
by what you contemplate with regard to 
this resolution — this great revival of the 
professorial system. Tou will not be able, 
however you think you may, to lay your 
hand upon twenty-five or thirty professors 
suddenly, capable of effecting a great influ- 
ence on the youth of England. You cannot 
get these men all at once; it will be slowly, 
by degrees, with great difficulty, by foster- 
ing and cultivating your resources, that you 
will be able to produce one of these great 
professors — a man able to influence the 
public opinion of the university. Whether, 
then, you look to the great change which 
you propose with respect to these private 
halls, which is, in fact, a revolution of the 
collegiate system ; or whether you look to 
the great alteration you contemplate by the 
revival of the professorial instead of the 
tutorial system— on both points you will 
meet, I think, with disappointment" 

Mr. Disraeli further objected to that 
morbid desire on the part of the legis- 
lature to effect changes in the institu- 
tions of the country. He specified the 
legislature, because he did not see that 
desire for change and innovation on the 
part of the people. During the last twenty 
years the legislature had made an assault 
on the estates of the church, it had intro- 
duced the wildest and rawest schemes 
for the reconstruction of parliament, and 
now it laid its unhallowed hand on the 
ark of the universities : yet these morbid 
attacks had neither been wished for nor 
supported by the people. And what was 
the plea urged for these onslaughts ? 
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" The plea is," answered Mr. Disraeli, and 
in his reply we see the soundness and judi- 
cious toleration upon which his Conservatism 
was based, "that there are anomalies and 
imperfections that ought to be removed; 
the fallacy is, that in removing these ano- 
malies and imperfections, we never calculate 
and we never consider that much greater 
injury is done to a country like the present 
by outraging the principle of prescription, 
upon which our institutions depend, than 
by removing a few anomalies and im- 
perfections." England was ruled by tra- 
ditionary influences. Without traditionary 
influences they might have a stronger 
government, but they would have a weaker 
people. "And, sir," continued Mr. Dis- 
raeli, " among these traditionary influences 
the influence of the universities of the 
country has not been the least considerable. 
Its direct action has been great; its indirect 
action has been greater. If I were asked, 
'Would you have Oxford with its self- 
government, freedom, and independence, 
but yet with its anomalies and imperfec- 
tions, or would you have the university 
free from those anomalies and imperfections 
and under the control of the government ? ' 
I would say, 'Give me Oxford free and 
independent, with its anomalies and imper- 
fections.' Accord authority to the univer- 
sities if they wished it, by which they might 
increase their powers and possess an en- 
larged sphere of action; but place the 
universities under the control of the state, 
and one of those influences which in the 
aggregate formed one of the elements by 
which they governed the country would be 
destroyed." In spite, however, of the op- 
position it encountered, the bill, though 
with many of its most obnoxious clauses 
suppressed in committee, was entered upon 
the statute-book towards the end of the 
session.* 

To return, after this brief interruption, 

* By this Act, conjointly with the University Tests Act of 
1871, the universities and colleges, with ail the offices 
belonging to them, excepting a very few, were thrown open 
to all persons, irrespective of religions belief ; the govern- 
ment of the universities was transferred to a new body 



to the coalition war. As all naval and 
military preparations were being actively 
carried out, it became necessary for the 
chancellor of the exchequer to make 
demands upon the House of Commons, so 
that the Treasury should be supplied with 
the resources necessary for the present 
emergency. Though Mr. Disraeli had given 
in his adhesion to the warlike policy of 
the cabinet, still he did not feel bound to 
vote for every additional tax that ministers 
imposed. Consequently there was more than 
one smart passage of arms during this ses- 
sion between the leader of the Opposition 
and Mr. Gladstone, whose " sanctimonious 
rhetoric" was freely indulged in at this 
period. Mr. Disraeli warmly objected to 
the increased malt tax, since it pressed not 
only with great severity upon the land, but 
was, in his opinion, a most cruel return for 
the patriotism displayed by the cultivators 
of the soil. "Though I am willing," he 
said (May 15, 1854), "to give credit to 
every class in the country for being ready 
at this moment to do their duty to their 
sovereign, yet I ask, without fear of con- 
tradiction, is it not the fact, from the nature 
of circumstances, from the character of the 
constitution, and from other causes, that 
you have been obliged particularly to appeal 
to the patriotism, to the resources, to the 
exertions, and to the energy of the landed 
interest of the country ? We heard a good 
deal of declamation some time back against 
the territorial constitution of the country. 
I ask any gentleman in what country could 
you have found those means of defence 
which you have found in England under 
the influence and by the immediate aid 
of the territorial classes of this country? 
Having raised and armed such a militia, I 
want to know in what country of Europe, 
excepting England, you could have found 
leaders to whom to intrust such a force. 
You are at every moment, during which 

elected by resident graduates ; and steps were taken, which 
have not yet been completed, to apply in the most bene- 
ficial directions, for the promotion of popular education of 
the highest class, the revenues of the universities and 
colleges. 
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yoa are advancing in this struggle, more 
and more obliged to appeal — this is a 
necessity from which you cannot escape — 
to the classes connected with the land, and 
which are at this moment the surest source 
of safety and security to England. Whether 
it be the recruit whom you induced to quit 
his home, or the cultivator of the soil, whose 
industry you are obliged to disturb, or the 
proprietor of the soil — these are the classes 
to whose exertions, sacrifices, and energy 
you appeal for organizing the country? 
Yet you have so managed your finances 
that the only odious tax which you have 
put forward is a tax which more or less, 
and in my opinion in a great degree, does 
press upon the industry of the soil, which 
does interfere with the employment of the 
capital of the cultivators of the soil, and 
embarrasses, prevents, and restricts the 
industry on whose resources you mainly 
rely." Such an imposition, he declared, 
was as churlish as it was impolitic. 

Nor was the leader of the Opposition 
less sparing of his barbed strictures when 
dealing with Mr. Gladstone's request to be 
empowered to issue £2,000,000 of exchequer 
bonds. Mr. Disraeli considered that demand 
as the result of the financial errors of the 
chancellor of the exchequer during the last 
year. Mr. Gladstone's administration of the 
national money, he asserted, had been one 
tissue of mistakes. First, he had dealt 
incautiously with the exchequer bills ; then 
there had been the unhappy scheme of 
conversion which bound the country to a 
stipulated rate for forty years, coupled 
with the attempt to reduce the national 
debt on the eve of war ; thirdly, he had pro- 
posed a peace budget on the eve of war — a 
peace budget promising repeal of taxes, and 
securing the assent to the re-enactment of 
the income tax on the pledge that it should 
terminate at a fixed time ; and then there 
was the reduction of interest which had 
forced him to pay for £3,000,000 of exche- 
quer bills. Yet, with war staring him in 
the face, and with an empty exchequer 
to cheer him on A Mr. Gladstone was 



charmingly self-satisfied, and even had 
the audacity to sneer at Mr. Pitt for 
shortsightedness — Mr. Gladstone, who con- 
verted stocks and could not foresee the 
results — Mr. Gladstone, who had one budget 
in March and another in May, actually 
sneered at Mr. Pitt as shortsighted ! " But 
if the right hon. gentleman will allow me," 
said Mr. Disraeli in his most caustic 
manner, "I trust without offending either 
himself or his friends, I would presume to 
give him a piece of advice : I would give 
over these unworthy sneers levelled at the 
reputation of a great minister. I would, 
if I were the right honourable gentleman, 
confine myself in future to self-glorification, 
an art of which I admit that the right 
honourable gentleman is a great master. 
Let him dilate upon the astuteness with 
which he effects the conversion of South 
Sea annuities; let him dwell upon the 
intrepid courage with which, to show his 
spite against the party he has quitted, he 
can double the malt tax ; but let him cease 
from these reflections upon the memory of 
a statesman who, I can assure him, is still 
dear to the people of England. Let him 
remember that Mr. Pitt, whatever may 
have been his failings, held with a steady 
hand the helm, when every country but 
Great Britain was submerged in the storm; 
and when he taunts Mr. Pitt with courting 
bankers and money-lenders, he might also 
remember that that minister owed to a 
grateful country an eleemosynary tomb." 

So vigilant and incisive a critic upon 
the financial blunders and the tortuous 
foreign policy of the government, as Mr. 
Disraeli had now established himself, was 
not likely to escape abuse when his own 
shortcomings came up for discussion. It 
was believed that an opportunity now 
offered to taunt the leader of the Oppo- 
sition with inconsistency as to his conduct 
upon a subject which he had always main- 
tained was specially dear to him. To the 
malice of his enemies outside the walls of 
St. Stephen, it was not the custom of Mr. 
Disraeli to pay the slightest attentioa 
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Venomous and mendacious articles as to 
his works and speeches were constantly 
inserted in newspapers and magazines; 
he never replied to them, he never con- 
descended to contradict them, it is doubt- 
ful whether he even troubled himself 
to read them. Itinerant orators and 
lecturers, on the spiteful stump, ranted 
and brayed against him and his policy; 
yet their asinine echoes, when they even 
reached his ears, made not the faintest 
impression upon his mind. He knew so 
well what it all signified. Statesmen can 
seldom judge human nature kindly when 
they so frequently have to observe it either 
vindictive or suppliant, according as promise 
or refusal attends upon its importunities. 
•Mr. Disraeli knew that he had but to grant 
a pension from the civil list, or to nominate 
to some inspectorship, or to fill up a vacant 
living, and he could buy the silence of 
some of his bitterest foes ; by such bribery 
the men who then abused him to the 
lowest depths of disparagement would have 
changed their note and extolled him to the 
skies as the possessor of every tombstone 
virtue. Doth the wild ass bray when he 
hath grass? asks Job. Such abuse and 
such adulation were rightly considered by 
Mr. Disraeli as beneath notice and beneath 
contempt 

Of his reputation in parliament Mr. 
Disraeli, however, was keenly sensitive. 
He owed everything to the House of 
Commons; the House of Commons was, 
as he said, the jury of his life, and he 
never permitted any charge against himself 
to be brought before its members without 
at once rising to meet it. The accusation 
he had now to encounter was on the 
occasion of the parliamentary oaths bill. 
Early in February Lord John Russell had 
introduced a measure respecting parlia- 
mentary oaths. He begged the House to 
consider generally the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration, and the oath 
taken by papists, with a view to substituting 
an oath of a simpler and more intelligible 
kind. As to the oath of allegiance, he 

vol. L 



said there was no objection ; but the other 
oaths of supremacy and abjuration were 
not in the same category. They had been 
framed to meet certain dangers which 
existed no longer, and were now unnecessary. 
Lord John then read his own oath,* which 
removed the specific declarations required 
from all papists, and at the same time did 
away with those words which had been so 
fatal to the admission of the Jews, " on the 
true faith of a Christian." When the bill 
came on for second reading (May 25, 1854) 
it met with strong opposition. It was, it 
was said, an insidious attack upon the 
established church; it omitted all recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the queen; it 
would weaken the Protestant religion ; nay, 
it would destroy the Christian character 
of the House of Commons. The measure, 
cried the Opposition, was an underhand 
contrivance to favour the Roman Catholics, 
and to allow the Jews to sneak into 
parliament 

Mr. Disraeli made a guarded and weighty 
speech on the occasion. In the bill 
before them they had, he said, to con- 
sider three issues which were in them- 
selves of a different nature. By the 
omission of certain words at the end of 
one oath a Jew might be admitted into 
parliament; by the alteration of another 
oath the views of the Romanising Protest- 
ants were to be advanced; whilst by the 
change and reconstruction of a third oath 
the objects of the Roman Catholics them- 

• This was the oath:—" I, A. B., do swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and will defend her to the utmost of my power 
against all conspiracies and attempts whatever which shall 
be made against her person, crown, or dignity ; and I will 
do lny utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to Her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, all treasons or traitorous 
conspiracies which may be formed against her or them ; and 
I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and defend, to 
the utmost of my power, the succession of the crown, which 
succession by an act intituled ' An act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better securing the rights and 
liberties of the subject,* is and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body 
being Protestants, hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring 
any obedience or allegiance unto any other person claiming 
or pretending a right to the crown of this realm ; and I do 
declare that no foreign prince, prelate, person, state, or 
potentate, hath or ought to have any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-eminence directly or 
indirectly within this realm. So help me God." 

37 
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selves were to be promoted. "The noble 
lord," proceeded Mr. Disraeli, "has been 
taunted in the course of this debate with 
having undertaken the Jewish claims in 
consequence of an accidental political 
connection * Such a taunt I am sure the 
noble lord will not hear from me. I 
know well that the noble lord has, during 
a long and eminent career, consistently 
connected his name with the advocacy 
of the principle of religious liberty, and 
it was, I am sure, in defence of that 
principle that he felt it his duty to be- 
come the advocate of the Jewish claims 
to political emancipation. I have myself 
on many occasions supported — at least 
by my vote — the noble lord in these 
efforts; though on the only occasion on 
which I ever presumed to offer my opinions 
to the House, I claimed for myself another 
ground for the course which I took, and 
another reason for sympathy in the object 
which both the noble lord and myself 
wished to attain. I respect the principle 
of religious liberty, as every gentleman, no 
doubt, with more or less qualification does 
who sits in this House ; but I cannot say 
that it was on the ground of the principle 
of religious liberty that, in obedience to an 
overwhelming conviction, I felt it my duty 
to advocate the political emancipation of 
those of Her Majesty's subjects who prefer 
the Jewish religion." 

Then Mr. Disraeli repeated the argu- 
ments he had on a former occasion 
urged. The human family in general were 
under the greatest obligations to the Jews ; 
it was because the House of Commons was 
a Christian assembly that the claim of 
the Jews* to enjoy all civil and political 
privileges was irresistible; had not the 
Bible been translated and printed, there 
would now have been no House of Com- 
mons; it was to "the sword of the Lord 

* Like Lord John Russell, Baron Rothschild had beeu 
returned as one of the members for the city of London. It 
was unjustly said that the only reason why Lord John 
advocated the removal of Jewish disabilities was to obtain 
the admission of his colleague into parliament. It was for 
the individual, not for the moral principle, they said, he 
fought 



and of Gideon" that the liberties of England 
were indebted; and, as a question of policy, 
it was wise for England to emancipate the 
Jews: for no country which had persecuted 
the Hebrew race had prospered. Nor did 
he despair, continued Mr. Disraeli, of this 
question of emancipation. Within the 
last few years great strides had been made 
in the movement. The Jewish claims had 
been received with much more favour than 
were those of the Roman Catholics. No 
one could pretend that the present position 
of the Jews in England was for a moment 
to be compared with what it was twenty, or 
even ten years ago. They were infinitely 
more considered, and the prejudices of which 
they were the victims had rapidly and con- 
siderably diminished. " I think," said he, 
"that it is no exaggeration to say that there 
never was a body of men who have been 
subjected to prejudices and political dis- 
qualifications who have in so short a time 
inclined public opinion to their favour, or 
made such considerable advances towards 
the ultimate object which they wished to 
obtain. Taking— and taking naturally— 
a deep interest in this question, I have 
ever felt confident that the course of time 
and of discussion, and the humanizing 
influences of literary research and public 
debate, would bring opinion about in favour 
of the English Jews, remembering that 
they belong to a religious country deeply 
interested in their religious creed; and 
that between the Jew and the Christian 
there must be intimate relations of sympathy 
and pious sentiment." 

Therefore, feeling convinced that the 
question was advancing in a legitimate 
fashion and approaching a satisfactory 
issue, he regretted the measure now before 
them. The Jews were a race that could 
afford to wait. They were not a new people 
who had just got into notice, and who, if 
their claims were not recognized, might 
disappear. "They are," exclaimed Mr. 
Disraeli, "an ancient people, a famous 
people, an enduring people, and a people 
who in the end have generally attained 
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their objects. I hope parliament may 
endure for ever, and sometimes I think it 
will ; but I cannot help remembering that 
the Jews have outlived Assyrian kings, 
Egyptian Pharaohs, Eoman Caesars, and 
Arabian caliphs; and, therefore, I think we 
need not precipitate their claims to their 
ultimate prejudice and against public feel- 
ing, but that we may freely leave them to 
their own course, sure that argument and 
fair discussion will facilitate and accomplish 
them." He lamented the manner in which 
Jewish claims were mixed up with other 
interests in the measure they were now 
discussing. It was a bill in which the 
word " Jew " never once appeared. " Why 
has the noble lord," asked Mr. Disraeli, 
"prejudiced the Jewish claims which, 
though objected to, were only objected to 
by a minority, and which were objected 
to on single and simple grounds which 
we might meet by argument and master 
by time ? Why, I say, has the noble lord 
prejudiced those claims by mixing them 
with subjects that to the people of this 
country must appear of infinitely greater 
importance, and which involve us in the 
consideration of some of the most difficult 
political problems of the present day ? I 
deeply regret that the noble lord has taken 
that course." 

Mr. Disraeli expressed his fears that 
additional odium would be created against 
the Jews by their cause being associated 
with this matter of the oaths, and by 
their introduction into the House being 
sought through the omission of the words, 
"on the true faith of a Christian." 
Why, he asked, was it necessary to effect 
the emancipation of the Jews by the omis- 
sion of those words? It was his opinion 
that if the emancipation of the Jews had 
been sought on the broad principle of 
religious liberty, the case would have been 
much simplified, and would have been 
divested of much unnecessary prejudice 
that had been excited against it. " I hope 
to see the day arrive," cried Mr. Disraeli, 
" when by the free will of parliament a Jew 



may take his seat in this House, and take 
it, not by the odious omission of the words 
' on the true faith of a Christian ' from one 
general oath, but by the free declaration of 
a creed of which he ought on every account 
to be proud." 

Then criticising the other clauses of the 
bill, the leader of the Opposition proceeded 
to state that he thought the alteration in the 
oath of supremacy imprudent and unstates- 
manlike; whilst the change meditated in the 
Eoman Catholic oath would simply revive 
those politico-religious discussions which 
had been already too prevalent in the 
country. Nor could he approve of any 
measure which, at a time when the papacy 
was active and ambitious, and ritualism 
was sapping the foundations of the estab- 
lished church, would tend to the relinquish- 
ing of their Protestant securities. Holding 
these views, he felt himself constrained to 
vote against the measure. "The House 
may believe them to be only phrases of 
debate," concluded Mr. Disraeli, with that 
solemnity which, because it was seldom 
indulged in, was always very impressive, 
"when I declare that I never took a course 
which gave me more pain than that which 
I take on this occasion, and which I feel it 
my duty to take ; but I can assure the 
House that I never spoke with more sin- 
cerity or with so much pain on any subject. 
Disagreeing on general principles with the 
noble lord, I might have left the House ; I 
might have said, ' I am in favour of the 
political emancipation of the Jews, and 
indirectly this bill may effect that object, 
and I am justified so far in supporting it ; 
while on the other hand, I think, both for 
the sake of my Jloman Catholic as for my 
Protestant fellow-subjects, nothing can be 
more unwise than the general course which 
the government are taking with respect to 
oaths ; ' and as I could not support the bill, 
I might have absented myself from the 
House. But I have felt it my duty to 
be present, and with the kind indulgence 
of the House, very imperfectly at this late 
hour to express my general views on the 
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question. If the noble lord will retrace 
bis steps and go on with a subject which I 
thought he had near his heart, I shall follow 
the course which I have uniformly taken, 
and give the noble lord my earnest sup- 
port. The noble lord has on previous 
occasions taunted me with being silent in 
debate when the question has been before 
the House; but as my feelings were 
peculiar on the subject, I had no wish to 
obtrude them upon the House. I have 
never been false to the principle involved. 
Not merely in this House, but by other 
modes, even at great sacrifices, I have 
endeavoured to advance that which I be- 
lieved to be a sacred cause. I trust the 
House will not set down to egotism these 
expressions ; but as there have been unfair 
insinuations of attempted influence on my 
conduct in respect to this subject at vari- 
ous times by those political friends with 
whom it is my happiness to act, I may be 
permitted to add that at no time, and under 
no circumstances, has a single word escaped 
from any gentleman near me, which would 
tend to control or influence my conduct in 
that respect. They knew from the first, 
and all must have known it who would 
have condescended to inquire into my 
opinions, how profound and fervent were 
my convictions on this great question. 
They knew that at all sacrifices T would 
uphold that cause ; and though I deeply 
regret the course which the noble lord has 
taken — though I believe it to be one in which 
he will not only increase the difficulty with 
which the Jews have to contend, but will 
create in this country, between considerable 
classes of Her Majesty's subjects, misunder- 
standings which, at a time like the present, 
should have certainly been avoided — still 
it is my conviction, as certain as I am now 
addressing you, sir, that the time will come 
when the Jews will receive in this country 
full and complete emancipation. The noble 
lord believes they will receive it, because 
he has confidence in the principle of re- 
ligious liberty. I, too, sir, respect that 
principle ; but so far as the Jews are con- 



cerned, I have faith in that Almighty 
Being who has never deserted them." 

On a division the government was de- 
feated by a majority of four. 

A few evenings after this defeat, on the 
occasion of the withdrawal of the bribery 
bills, Lord John Russell, irritated at the 
recent triumph of the Opposition, and still 
more at the severe sarcasms of Mr. Disraeli 
upon the government introducing measures 
and then withdrawing them, taunted the 
member for Bucks as to the manner in 
which he voted upon Jewish questions. 
"The right hon. gentleman," said Lord 
John, "has repeatedly declared — I have 
no doubt with great sincerity — his wish 
to see the Jews in possession of the privi- 
leges which are enjoyed by all the other 
subjects of Her Majesty. He thinks them 
peculiarly worthy of those privileges — I 
believe he thinks them more worthy than 
Protestants or Boman Catholics, or any 
class of Christians. Still, notwithstanding 
his great anxiety to see the Jews in pos- 
session of those privileges, the right hon. 
gentleman sometimes stays away and some- 
times votes against them ; the political 
convenience of the hour always seems to 
overcome his attachment to the cause." 

To this accusation Mr. Disraeli at once 
replied (May 29, 1854). " The noble lord," 
he exclaimed, " said that I pretend to be 
an assertor of the claims of the Jews to 
political equality with the other subjects 
of Her Majesty, and that I made that 
cause subservient to political schemes ; that 
when occasion suited me I left the House 
and did not vote; and that when on the 
occasion I found it convenient to vote 
against it I did not hesitate to do so. 
Now I give to that statement an unequi- 
vocal and unqualified denial. I deny that 
I ever absented myself at any period of 
my life from any division in which the 
claims of the Jews were concerned. I 
give the noble lord's statement an un- 
equivocal and unqualified denial The 
noble lord is leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and he ought not to make lightly 
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any such statements of any man, and least 
of all of me with regard to such a subject 
He ought to have informed himself better 
before he made such a statement Suppose 
I had got up and said that the noble lord 
made parliamentary reform a mere political 
convenience — that when it suited him he 
made it convenient to quit the House, and 
did not vote at all on the subject ; and then 
again, when it suited him, he also knew 
how to give a vote against that principle. 
I might, and without much ingenuity, make 
a very colourable case against him on that 
head; but I should scorn to do it. I am 
convinced that the noble lord is sincere in 
the views which he professes on the subject 
of parliamentary reform, and that, when- 
ever he has voted against any measure of 
parliamentary reform, he has done so from 
a sense of duty, convinced that by so doing 
he was benefiting the cause to which he 
wished success. But the noble lord can 
make no colourable case against me. I 
never on any occasion have quitted this 
House ; I never absented myself from any 
division in which the claims of the Jews 
were concerned ; and if I voted against his 
bill the other night, I tell the noble lord 
that I do not consider that I voted against 
a bill which could have benefited the Jews, 
but, on the contrary, that I voted against 
a bill which, I believe, would have been of 
greater injury to the Jews than any measure 
ever brought forward." 

This refutation was not to end the dis- 
pute. At a later hour in the evening, Mr. 
Bernal Osborne — the Mr. Bernal Osborne 
whose sense of humour was so dominant 
that he had no objection to turn his past 
political career into one great joke, for he 
was now, as secretary to the admiralty, 
meekly eating dirt under the chief whom 
he had called "a boa-constrictor," and 
whom he had made the butt of his choicest 
gibes and sneers — it was this consistent and 
single-minded politician who now rose up 
to impugn Mr. Disraeli's accuracy and 
course of conduct He thought, remarked 
the disinterested wag, that the right hon. 



gentleman would have done better had 
he refreshed his mind previous to giving 
these unequivocal contradictions. What 
would the House say when they found that 
the right hon. gentleman, who gave such an 
unqualified denial to the assertion of Lord 
John Russell, that on one occasion the 
right hon. gentleman, notwithstanding his 
" peculiar and mysterious feelings" * on the 
subject, voted against the bill for Jewish 
emancipation ? Yet such was the fact In 
1850 there was a motion that the House 
should pledge itself early in the following 
session to take into its serious consideration 
the form of the oath of abjuration as it 
affected the Jews, with a view to relieve 
them from the disabilities under which they 
laboured. " That," laughed Mr. Osborne, 
himself a man in whose veins ran Hebrew 
blood, "was a pretty distinct motion for the 
right hon. gentleman to vote against — he 
who complained that the Jews had not a 
form of oath to themselves — who insisted 
that Christianity was under such great 
obligations to the Jews, that they ought to 
enter parliament in a way peculiar to them- 
selves;" and yet Mr. Disraeli had voted 
against the measure ! On another similar 
occasion — also in the year 1850 — he found 
that Mr. Disraeli had not entered his vote. 
Mr. Osborne concluded by advising the 
right hon. gentleman in future not to 
hazard such rash denials. 

Mr. Disraeli was not slow to meet his 
antagonist. " I need make no remark," he 
said, rising up at once, " on the harangue of 
the honourable gentleman. All I said was 
that I never absented myself from the House 
whenever the question of the emancipation 
of the Jews was before it The hon. gentle- 
man has referred to one division in which 
my name does not appear. It is sufficient 
for me to say that at the time, owing to a 
severe indisposition, I was absent for some 
time from parliament Of course that was 
not what the noble lord meant to charge 
against me. His charge was that I left 

* Mr. Disraeli said peculiar , not " peculiar and mys- 
terious. " 
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the House to avoid the vote. With regard 
to the other point to which the honourable 
gentleman has alluded, it is impossible for 
me to rebut the charge without looking 
back to the motion in question to see what 
the technical terms of the motion were 
as distinguished from other motions. I 
remember that at a morning sitting the 
question was discussed, and there were 
some twenty divisions, and I voted I think 
on every occasion with the noble lord ; but 
there were some cross divisions on particular 
points, when it is possible I may not have 
voted with the hon. gentleman the secretary 
for the admiralty. I remember very well 
there was a great number of divisions, and 
there was one resolution moved that Baron 
Eothschild should now be admitted to take 
the oaths at the table. To that I objected, 
and with the noble lord, and with many 
other hon. members who supported Jewish 
emancipation, I voted against the motion. 
I cannot be sure of the particular vote ; but 
of this I am sure, that if the matter be 
investigated, what I have stated will be 
found to be substantially correct." 

This statement was "substantially correct." 
To reply to the strictures of a buffoon is 
perhaps a waste of time, but briefly the 
facts of the case are as follows: — On the 
evening of August 5, 1850, the following 
motion was submitted to the House of 
Commons : " That the Baron Lionel Nathan 
de Eothschild is not entitled to vote in this 
House, or to sit in the House during any 
debate, until he shall take the oath of 
abjuration in the form appointed by law." 
Upon that motion an amendment was 
moved. Three divisions took place upon 
the general question, and the last division 
was upon the following motion — " That this 
House will, at the earliest opportunity in 
the next session of parliament, take into its 
serious consideration the form of the oath 
of abjuration, with a view to relieve Her 
Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish 
religion." Against this last motion Mr. 
Disraeli voted. It was not a motion, be 
it observed, for the admission of the Jews 



into parliament ; it was not even a motion 
relating to the state of Baron Eothschild ; 
but it was a motion pledging the House to 
a given proceeding in the next session, and 
to that pledge Mr. Disraeli objected. It 
was his opinion that no measure should be 
introduced for the relief of the Jews unless 
the government felt sure that it would pass. 
To be defeated upon such a question only 
stimulated the prejudices of the day, and 
worked the Jewish cause harm. The Russell 
cabinet was weak, and it was for that 
reason that Mr. Disraeli objected to the 
course taken in this mattter by Lord John. 
There was no hurry ; the Jews could wait, 
and Mr Disraeli felt assured that their 
emancipation would soon be effectually 
secured. Some political topics are like 
some peculiar fruits: they cannot be forced, 
they must be left to the natural order of 
events ; and the Jewish question was one 
of these topics. Mr. Disraeli having once 
in the House fully given forth his views 
upon the subject, having constantly in his 
books referred to the matter, naturally con- 
sidered that there was no occasion for him 
to repeat himself again and again. When 
the question came up he was therefore con- 
tent to record a silent vote. On the very 
morning of the day upon which Mr. Osborne 
accused Mr. Disraeli of being false to the 
cause he supported, the leader of the 
Opposition had thus explained his posi- 
tion: — "I have, I may add," he said 
(August 5, 1850), " when the question be- 
fore the House has been the removal of the 
disabilities now in discussion, given the 
measures for such removal my unhesitating 
and unvarying support. I have, indeed, 
been sometimes accused of not accompany- 
ing the exercise of my suffrage with an 
expression of opinion on the subject itself. 
. . . Sir, if I thought that anything 
which I could say would have tended to 
accomplish an object dear to my heart as 
to my convictions, my vote would not have 
been a silent one. But inasmuch as I 
believe that my opinions upon the subject 
are not shared by one single member on 
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either side of the House, I thought that it 
was consistent, both with good sense and 
good taste, that after having once un- 
equivocally expressed the grounds on which 
my vote was given, I should have taken 
refuge in a silence which at least would 
not offend the opinions or the prejudices of 
any hon. gentleman on either side. The 
opinions I then expressed I now retain. 
They are unchanged; and were it not 
presumptuous to speak of human opinions 
as being immutable, I would express my 
belief that they are unchangeable. " 

Was it possible for advocacy to be more 
decided and consistent? If there were one 
accusation more than another which we 
should have thought the hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness of human nature would 
have avoided, it would have been the throw- 
ing a doubt upon the sincerity of Mr. 
Disraeli's devotion to the Hebrew cause. 
His loyalty to his brethren was so open, so 
constant, so unselfish, and inspired by such 
high and noble motives, that it appeared 
only a hate blind with personal rancour could 
ever stultify itself by calling it into question. 
41 1 know certainly," said Mr. Walpole, 
whose sensitive and generous disposition 
would not permit him to remain silent at 
such a moment, "that no one in this House 
is more sincere than my right hon. friend 
in his desire to obtain for the Jews admission 
to this House and to seats in parliament. 
I know that in private as well as in public; 
and though I have been opposed, and un- 
fortunately shall be always, I am afraid, 
opposed to my right hon. friend on this 
question, yet I also know, and I feel bound 
to declare, that if there is one thing more 
than another for which my right hon. friend 
is entitled to the respect of both sides of 
the House, it is for the manly and honour- 
able way in which he has come forward in 
support of the Jewish race ; and I think I 
might add, that were it not for the manly 
support which he has given to that question, 
his position, if he had consulted his own 
interests, would have been higher — if at 
least it could have been higher — than the 



position which he now occupies. But his 
friends have not lost confidence in him 
because he has stood by his principles, 
though they do not agree with him on that 
particular point; and they never will with- 
draw their confidence from him while from 
honest conviction he pursues his course, 
though different from theirs, in the same 
manly and honourable way which he has 
hitherto done." So ended this "personal 
explanation," about which so many malicious 
falsehoods have been circulated. 

In nothing was the general incompetence 
of the coalition cabinet more exhibited than 
in its conduct of public business. Import- 
ant measures were introduced, and then 
postponed ; bills were brought in, and then 
withdrawn ; subjects were announced for 
discussion which were never debated upon; 
whilst defeat followed defeat when by 
chance the government attempted to fulfil 
its promises. Mr. Disraeli, towards the end 
of May, passed in review the blunders of 
the session. He considered some explana- 
tion due from ministers as to the probable 
progress of public business. Seven import- 
ant measures had been introduced to the 
notice of parliament; of these seven the 
government had been defeated in three, 
three they had withdrawn, and upon the 
seventh they had received considerable, 
though partial, defeats. * When ministers 
introduced these important subjects — all 
measures attacking either the rights of the 
citizen or the institutions of the country — 
to the consideration of parliament, did they 
believe that they had a fair prospect of 
carrying them through? If they had no 
such prospect, were they measures which 
they ought so to have announced and 
introduced to the notice of members ? 

" It is of importance," said Mr. Disraeli 
with quiet sarcasm, " to impress these cir- 
cumstances on the attention of the House 
and country, because we must never 

* Defeated— Law of Settlement, Scotch Education, and 
Parliamentary Oaths Bills. 

Withdrawn. — Parliamentary Reform, Bribery Prevention, 
and Civil Service Reform Bills. 

Partially defeated.— Oxford University Reform Bill 
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forget we enjoy the inestimable fortune of 
having our affairs administered by men 
remarkably distinguished for their abilities; 
by men who have made enormous sacrifices 
for their country, and for themselves. No 
man has made greater sacrifices than the 
noble lord himself (Lord John Russell) ; for 
he has thrown over his old friends and 
colleagues, and connected himself with a 
coterie of public men who have passed a 
great part of their lives in depreciating his 
abilities and running down his eminent 
career. And if the noble lord had suc- 
ceeded in the object for which he made 
these enormous sacrifices, I should under- 
stand more clearly than I do at present the 
position of the noble lord. But at the end 
of May, to find that out of seven of the 
most important measures ever proposed to 
parliament, three have been withdrawn, 
and three have only brought defeats to the 
government, I cannot help feeling that 
the time has come when it is impossible 
not to consider that we have not received 
that ample compensation which was held 
out to us for the break up of parties, for 
departing from the spirit and genius of our 
parliamentary constitution; that we have 
not received that full, adequate, and ample 
compensation in well-digested and states- 
manlike measures which was held out to 
us ; that, in short, when we were told that 
though the government to be sure was to 
have no principles, it was to have ' all the 
talents/ we had a right to expect that the 
noble lord would at least have done some- 
thing — that at least he would have achieved 
something as compensation for this remark- 
able state of affairs, which has banished 
from him all his natural colleagues to 
invisible positions in the House, and left 
him on that bench surrounded by those 
who have been decrying his career for the 
last quarter of a century." 

Ministerial incapacity was now to have 
a brief respite from the criticisms of the 
Opposition. Parliament was prorogued 
August 12, 1854; and the Speaker, on 
behalf of the Commons, in his address to 



the throne apologized, owing to the war, for 
having not been able to consider the various 
measures submitted to them. "It has 
been found impossible," lie said, " to mature 
them during the session, as the progress of 
our legislation has been interrupted by the 
commencement of a war which, notwith- 
standing your Majesty's unremitting en- 
deavours to maintain peace, has been forced 
upon us by the unwarrantable aggression of 
Russia on the Turkish empire. Deploring 
most deeply the necessity for such a con- 
test, we recognize the imperative duty of 
protecting an old and faithful ally from 
oppression, and of vindicating the rights 
of nations ; and we believe it well becomes 
the character and honour of this great 
empire, adhering to the faith of treaties, 
to frustrate if possible the designs of a 
monarch whose ambition, if uncontrolled, 
would endanger the security of every nation 
in Europe. Entertaining these views, your 
faithful Commons have cheerfully and with- 
out hesitation placed at the disposal of your 
Majesty whatever supplies have been 
deemed requisite to carry on this just 
and unavoidable war — thus enabling your 
Majesty to send forth fleets and armies 
complete beyond all former precedent in 
discipline and equipment. The efforts of 
your Majesty to strengthen the arms and 
aid the cause of Turkey have been cordially 
seconded by the emperor of the French, 
and the joint forces of England and France 
— their ancient hostility converted into 
generous emulation — now threaten the 
coasts and harbours of Russia, to the most 
distant extremity of her vast dominions." 
The House had certainly been liberal 
in voting supplies; but as yet the hos- 
tile proceedings of the allies had been 
more negative than positive. What suc- 
cesses had been gained were due almost 
entirely to the courage and loyalty of the 
Turks themselves. At Oltenitza the Otto- 
man had made the Muscovite bite the dust. 
At Citate the Russians were again defeated. 
Near Passova the arms of the brilliant 
Omar Pasha were also crowned with vie-. 
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tory. The Russians had entered upon the 
siege of Silistria with ardour, but after a few 
weeks of unsuccessful effort, were compelled 
to abandon the attempt. At Giurgevo the 
Turks were once more triumphant. Then 
came reverses. At Bayazid and at Kurek- 
dere the Russians were victorious; but 
what future Muscovite triumphs might 
have been achieved, were now checked by 
the arrival of the allies. The English 
troops were commanded by Lord Raglan, 
who had seen service under the Duke of 
Wellington, and had lost an arm at Water- 
loo; whilst the hopes of France were 
intrusted to Marshal St. Arnaud, a brilliant 
and dashing soldier of fortune. Up to this 
moment the Ottoman empire had fought 
almost single-handed against her foe. The 
allied Baltic fleets had sailed north, but as 
yet, with the exception of the capture of 
the half-fortified Bomarsund, had wrought 
nothing in favour of the Turk. In the 
south Odessa had been bombarded, but the 
attempt of the allies upon Petropaulovski 
had not been successful. What glory had 
fallen to the Ottoman arms was due to the 
skilful generalship of the bold Omar Pasha. 
But at last the long-expected aid was quickly 
coming up from the west. The authorities 
in London and Paris had resolved upon mak- 
ing a descent upon the Crimea. Sebastopol 
was the great arsenal of Eussia, and protected 
by its formidable fortifications, the Russian 
Black Sea fleet lay securely sheltered. The 
destruction of Sebastopol would, therefore, 
inflict a blow upon the schemes of the Czar 
from which they could never recover. The 
fall of Sebastopol signified the ruin of 
the arsenal, the ruin of the Black Sea fleet, 
and the ruin of all hopes of bombarding the 
vulnerable points of Turkey. In the second 
week of September there landed on the 
south-western shores of the Crimea 30,000 
French, 27,000 English, and 7000 Turks, 
all eager to meet the enemy and crush his 
aggressive ambition. And now important 
events followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. The arms of the allies were victorious 
upon the heights of the Alma. Fearful of 
VOt. I. 



the future, Mentschikoff gave orders to 
sink the Russian fleet in the harbour of 
Sebastopol. Early in October the siege 
army encamped before Sebastopol, and the 
bombardment commenced in downright 
earnest. Then followed the battle of Bala- 
clava, with its memorable charge of the 
Light Brigade, and the victory of Inker- 
mann. Half mad with rage and despair, 
the Czar saw his plans defeated, and that 
he had roused an enemy which would now 
tax all his resources to resist. 

Yet these victories, owing to the inca- 
pacity of the coalition cabinet to conduct 
a grave European war, were bought at a 
terrible and needless sacrifice of English 
life. Cholera broke out, and beneath its 
devastating influence the ranks of our 
regiments daily thinned. The hospitals 
were ill officered, and lacked all the 
necessary supplies of drugs and nourishing 
stores. Beneath the strain put upon them 
the transport and commissariat systems 
utterly collapsed. Provisions were sent 
where they were not wanted, and were 
left rotting; summer clothing arrived in 
the middle of winter; furs and woollen 
goods reached their destination when the 
heat was almost tropical ; and nurses 
generally came to the bedside when the 
patients had died. Everything, as Mr. 
Disraeli said, arrived too late. The turn 
of events had now made it absolutely 
necessary that the army should winter in 
the Crimea, and Lord Raglan directed the 
commissary-general to effect the necessary 
preparations. At the very outset grave 
difficulties had to be surmounted. The 
abandonment of the northern side of the 
Crimea after the battle of the Alma had 
forced the allies to content themselves with 
pitching their tents and huts upon a barren 
patch of ground, so small and sterile that 
it was incapable of yielding the soldiers 
not only food, but even forage and fuel — 
"things that rarely before," writes Mr. 
Kinglake, "had been wanting to the 
victorious invaders of a country in which 
hay and wood-stores abounded." No other 
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spot could be selected: for the enemy, owing 
to their flank marches, had compelled the 
allies to encamp upon this uninviting 
locality, or else to abandon the Crimea 
altogether. Whilst the Russians had their 
immense flocks of sheep "under the eyes 
of our outlying sentries, and showed to any 
observers who chose to put up their field- 
glasses their stacks of forage piled up in 
ranks that seemed miles and miles long," 
the English and French, deprived com- 
pletely of the resources of the invaded 
country, were wholly dependent upon 
supplies brought by sea. The forage for 
the cattle and the provisions for the men 
had to be shipped across the stormy waters 
of the Black Sea from the stores piled up 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

And now a series of terrible blunders 
occurred. The goods required to fill the 
store-houses on the Bosphorus had to be 
conveyed straight either from England or 
France, and it was soon discovered that the 
pressure thus suddenly put upon the trans- 
port service was greater than it could bear, 
and that our supply of merchant vessels and 
steamers was inadequate to convey the mass 
of articles necessary for a winter campaign. 
Cargoes were left rotting on the quays 
because there were no ships to carry them 
to our ill- clad and half-famished soldiery. 
Tents and blankets, so useful on the bleak 
heights of the Chersonese, remained still 
housed on the Bosphorus on account of the 
lack of transports to ship them to Balaclava. 
Wanting food, wanting serviceable clothing, 
wanting proper medical attendance, our men 
had not only to face the frosts and snows 
of a Siberian winter, but still to keep to their 
work in the trenches, and cany on the siege 
of Sebastopol. Gradually the awful results 
of this mismanagement began to assert 
themselves. From time to time reinforce- 
ments landed at Balaclava, yet they failed 
to effect a sustained increase of the number 
of men under arms; for the new-comers, 
suddenly subjected to the rigours of a 
winter campaign, fell sick with distressing 
rapidity, " so that even within a few days 



the fresh troops became rather a superadded 
assemblage of hospital sufferers than an 
actual accession to strength." After dis- 
embarking at Balaclava, the 9th Regiment 
at once marched up to the camp awaiting 
it on the Chersonese table-land; but, so 
we learn from Mr. Kinglake, there the 
regiment sickened so fast, that after a few 
days of campaigning, only a small remnant 
of men fit for duty were left The Guards 
had received some strong drafts of recruits 
sent fresh from England, yet when January 
came to an end the three battalions, which 
lately had constituted a splendid brigade, 
could only muster some 300 men for duty. 
The main body of the Scots Fusiliers, com- 
prising at the time seven companies, was 
assembled one day with all its effective 
strength to greet the return of its colonel ; 
yet the whole force thus turned out to 
welcome their commander consisted of 
under one hundred men. "The 63rd 
Regiment," remarks Mr. Kinglake, "may 
almost be said to have disappeared." 

The sufferings which caused this decima- 
tion were indeed of the bitterest character. 
Our army was not only threatened with 
reduction, but with virtual extinction. " In 
proportion to the numbers," writes Mr. King- 
lake, " the English army was undergoing at 
one time a fiercer havoc than that which 
ravaged London in the days of the great 
plague ; but no awe, like the awe of a city 
that is silenced by plague, possessed the 
English camp. The camp, it is true, was 
quiet, but the silence maintained by our 
soldiers was the silence of weariness, the 
silence of men bearing cold and hardships of 
all kinds with obstinate pride." The courage 
of our men was indeed, as the Sebastopol 
committee declared, "unsurpassed in the 
annals of war." As long as Euglish soldiers 
could keep themselves out of the sick list 
they cheerily went their rounds, mounted 
guard, or worked during those bitter nights 
in the trenches. A bite at a biscuit, a si]) 
of whisky, and dressed anyhow, provided 
warmth could be obtained, the men blithely 
obeyed all orders, and no sounds of murmur 
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or discontent were heard. The troops 
imagined that the siege would soon be at 
an end, and that they would shortly be 
breaking into Sebastopol. It was in mercy 
that the future was veiled before them * 

In turning over the fascinating pages of 
Mr. Kinglake's history, it is the most pite- 
ous reading to see how utterly incapable 
were the transport and commissariat ser- 
vices to make any headway against the 
difficulties which surrounded them. Funds 
they had in abundance; but experience 
proves, comments our historian, that a 
government, buying things for an army 
from traders at home, may have, in spite of 
all their command of money, to wait a long 
time before the articles required are ready 
for delivery. Tents for our troops on the 

* These statements are not in the least exaggerated. I 
have before me the private diary of an old friend who held a 
high command during the Crimean war. A few extracts 
will prove that the miseries the soldiers had to endure were 
no imaginary grievances. If a general officer was in such a 
plight, what must have been the condition of the private ? 

"October 11, 1854. — Had a small sleep after last night's 
work ; then boiled my shirt again. We had no soap, and 
took to boiling our shirts. I bad worn mine twenty-eight 
days, having never undressed since I landed in the Crimea. 

"October 30. — Baggage coming into camp after forty- six 
days' absence, during which time we had no change of dress. 
We were in rags, and not very clean rags. For forty-six 
days and nights I never undressed but to wash myself, and 
as for the old shirt it fell to pieces. The poor men were in 
filthy rags. Russian knapsacks were cut up and bound 
round their legs; their feet were swollen, and many were 
without shoes. 

44 November 7. — Rambled over battle-ground. Hear those 
piercing cries! Men don't often cry, but now they rend the 
air with life's last shriek of agony. They are being carried 
away on mules, their legs and arms and mutilated bodies 
only hanging together. Here met Sir John Penncfathcr. 
Did you ever hear anything so terrible as the screams of 
those poor fellows ? ' he said ; 'lam going away to get out 
of hearing of such misery ; they are all about my tent there 
lying day and night on the wet ground, starving and dying, 
and screeching in agony.' 

"November 18. — It poured rain all night ; x nothing can 
be more wretched than the camp and its furniture. Men 
in the trenches twenty-four hours at a time, soaked to the 
skin ; no change when they come up to their miserable tents, 
hardly a twig now to be got to boil their bit of salt pork ; 
short of rations, too, for want of transport; everything 
cheerless, the sick lie down to die in peace in the miry clay, 
they have no energy left. Thousands might have been 
saved, but for the red tape ! How many more are yet to 
suffer? 

44 November 29. — A most frightful day of rain and storm. 
All the elements of destruction seem to be gathering against 
us. It is dragging on a miserable existence in miry clay. 
No fuel, no clothing, no rum, short rations, no communica- 
tion with Balaclava; cattle starving, so weak and exhausted 
that they have not power to move under a load. Average 
loss now, sixty-five men a day. I hope it will not soon be 
double. 



Chersonese were among the most urgent of 
all their wants, yet it took seven months 
before the 3000 tents ordered in November 
had been landed at Balaclava. " If com- 
merce was thus slow in London, the greatest 
mart in the world," cogently remarks Mr. 
Kinglake, "much more might it be expected 
to baffle the commissary -general, when 
labouring to effect purchases of those sup- 
plies — such as horses, bullocks, vegetables, 
sheep, hay — which he sought from the 
Levant." Yet another instance, which is, 
perhaps, the best illustration of the collapse 
of the transport system that the "winter 
trouble " affords. The Prince Consort, see- 
ing that our army was likely to winter on 
the heights before Sebastopol, had resolved 
to send out to his brother officers of the 



41 December 12. — Our men are cheerful under privation 
and hard work such as the English army never before 
encountered. We are a savage- looking people ; very hard 
up for fuel ; not a twig now to be seen for many miles in 
the distance ; the men grub up the roots of the late brushwood 
to cook their little rations ; and I am not ashamed to say 
that I cut and carried home on my back, a distance of two 
miles, a bundle of sticks for my own fire, to cook my ration 
of salt pork. 

" December 16. — Rained all last night, and snow this 
morning; the deep misery and wretched condition of the 
troops cannot be described. 

44 December 24. — Rain, sleet, and snow; 1200 men going 
down on duty wet to the skin. 89th Regiment one week in 
camp, and have buried fifteen men. The young lads cannot 
endure the fatigue ; they lie down wet on the wet sod, help- 
less, unattended, and shiver away their young lives in silent 
sorrow. 

44 December 25.— No rations for my men. There wfts no 
feeling of discontent among these orderly soldiers ; they bore 
everything with most wonderful patience. 

44 December 30.— Hard firing all night Men exhausted 
and dying ; 2900 of third division sick to-day. The sick 
and non-effective in our small army amount to 10,000. 
Biting cold. 

"January 11, 1855.— The 4Cth Regiment, just two 
months in camp, have buried 189 men ! The sick of my 
own regiment to-day, 356; brigade ditto, 1220; the army, 
14,800! 

44 Soldiers are sent from the Balaclava Hospital in ship- 
loads, to die at Scutari; hundreds thrown into the Black 
Sea. They arrive without clothing ; a wet blanket covered 
with vermin, a ragged coat and trousers, with an old forage 
cap, is the extent of their kit 1473 were buried from the 
hospital in January, 1855 ; their graves were close to the 
general hospital; dead dogs, horses, and vermin lay all 
about to increase disease. The floors of the hospital were 
wet, and would not dry; the whole place undrained, and 
the men were poisoned with animal matter. From June, 
'54, to June, '55, the hospitals in the Bosphorus received 
43,228 sick and wounded soldiers, of whom 6432 died. Fire 
and sword contributed but 4161 admissions, and 395 deaths. 
In November, December, and January, the admissions into 
hospitals were 11,000, and amongst this multitude there 
were but twenty-two shirts : Miss Nightingale issued from 
her private stores 16,000 shirts." And so on. 
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Grenadier Guards a supply of fur coats. 
This warm clothing was promptly de- 
spatched, yet it did not reach the Grena- 
diers till the spring of the following year, 
"when already a warmth as of summer had 
caused such hot things as furs to be simply 
objects of loathing to the eye !" And even 
when goods contrived to reach the harbour 
of Balaclava, there was the difficulty, it ap- 
pears, of having them carried up to the camp. 
"For want of means to land or tranship goods 
which had reached their destined ports," 
says Mr. Kinglake, "they too often remained 
on board during lengthened periods; and, 
apparently, it now and then happened that 
a vessel left the port she had reached with- 
out having completely discharged her cargo, 
yet continued to go on plying, so that stores 
and munitions long moved to and fro on 
the waters. In one ghastly instance, the 
body of an Irish officer, despatched for 
interment at home, was somehow 'mis- 
laid/ like the Prince Consort's furs, and 
apparently it must have voyaged, like a 
troubled spirit, from shore to shore, for the 
utmost labour of official investigators proved 
absolutely unable to trace it." As if our 
troops, shivering in an Arctic cold, torn by 
hunger and worn by toil, had not enough to 
test their temper and endurance, a terrible 
storjp, one of the fiercest that had ever 
visited that district, broke out shortly after 
winter quarters had been assigned the men. 
It was an awful tempest of wind, thunder 
and lightning, heavy rain and blinding 
snow, which raged both on shore and sea. 
No fewer than twenty-one of the vessels 
freighted with munitions and stores for our 
army were wrecked. On the heights tents 
were rent to pieces and swept away utterly, 
with all the things they contained. Horses 
broke loose and fled wildly in all directions. 
Waggons were overturned, and the stores 
of food and forage which had been brought 
up with so much labour to the camp, and 
which were so precious, were almost en- 
tirely destroyed. The hospital marquees 
had been the first to fall, and beneath tbem 
lay the sick and dying, exposed all at once 



to the pitiless blast and the thickening 
snows. The trenches were quickly flooded, 
and the men on duty were unable to cook 
their food, for no camp fires could be lit 
More than one brave fellow, we learn, laid 
himself down on that terrible night, starved 
and benumbed, to find on the frozen snow 
his shroud and grave. 

Unfortunately, among the vessels wrecked 
in the Black Sea was the Prince, a ship con- 
taining everything that was most wanted — 
warlike stores of every description, surgical 
instruments, Guernsey frocks, stockings, 
boots, shoes ; in short, all that foresight could 
devise for the equipment and comfort of the 
troops. Certainly, during the months of the 
winter of 1854-55 the endurance of Eng- 
lish soldiery was tried more seriously than 
it had ever been tested since the days of the 
Walcheren expedition. And yet what made 
men's hearts fierce with indignation was the 
fact that in the French camp matters had 
been differently organized. There the sol- 
dier had his rations served out to him with 
regularity, he was well clothed and stoutly 
housed, his sanitary condition was keenly 
looked after, and he lacked for nothing 
which a soldier required when in face of 
the enemy. " Why," it was angrily asked 
in London, "should there be such grave 
mismanagement in the English camp when 
France was setting us such a totally differ- 
ent example ?" Mr. Kinglake answers the 
query by attributing the blame to the vari- 
ous war departments which then existed, 
and which were each independent of the 
other. To use a homely proverb, it was a 
case of "too many cooks spoiling the 
broth." Before her feud with Russia, 
England possessed the Horse Guards, and 
in addition a couple of departments which 
connected themselves with the grave affairs 
of war by " three quaintly distinctive pre- 
positions." There was the colonial minister, 
who was also the minister ofvrax, or, in other 
words, the secretary of state for war; whilst 
the head of the War Office was the secre- 
tary at war. Each of these ministers had 
his own independent duties to perform; and 
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as it appeared to be ttie rule of the depart- 
ment for no colleague to consult bis fellow, 
a great amount of ignorance prevailed, and 
confusion necessarily arose. When the 
English nation became informed of the 
state of her soldiers in the Crimea, and of 
the unnecessary privations they had been 
made to endure, a violent outcry against 
the government was raised. A pamphlet 
was circulated with the title " Whom shall 
we Hang?" and, indeed, in the present 
temper of the country, vindictive measures 
would have been almost popular. 

To soften the public wrath Lord John 
Russell wished the Duke of Newcastle to 
be succeeded at the War Department 
(which had recently been severed from the 
Colonies) by Lord Palmerston; but the 
premier declined to throw over a colleague 
in the absence of charges that had not been 
proved. At such a crisis the country 
refused to be deprived of the assistance of 
the legislature. Parliament re-assembled 
in the second week of December. " I have 
called you together," said Her Majesty, 
addressing the Houses, "at this unusual 
period of the year in order that by your 
assistance I may take such measures as will 
enable me to prosecute the great war in 
which we are engaged with the utmost 
vigour and effect. This assistance, I know, 
will be readily given ; for I cannot doubt 
that you share my conviction of the neces- 
sity of sparing no effort to augment my 
forces now engaged in the Crimea. The 
exertions they have made and the victories 
they have obtained are not exceeded in the 
brightest pages of our history, and have 
tilled me with admiration and gratitude. 
The hearty and efficient co-operation of the 
brave troops of my ally the emperor of the 
French, and the glory acquired in common, 
cannot fail to cement still more closely 
the union which happily subsists between 
the two nations. It is with satisfaction I 
inform you that, together with the emperor 
of the French, I have concluded a treaty of 
alliance with the emperor of Austria, from 
which I anticipate important advantages to 



the common cause. ... I rely with 
confidence on your patriotism and public 
spirit. I feel assured that in the momentous 
contest in which we are engaged, you will 
exhibit to the world the example of a united 
people. Then shall we obtain the respect 
of other nations, and may trust that by the 
blessing of God we shall bring the war to a 
successful termination." 

An important debate ensued in both 
Houses upon the address. Lord Derby, in 
rising to express the Conservative opinion 
of the country, severely criticised the course 
the government had pursued. He touched 
upon the ministerial shortcomings, not to 
revert to the past, but to insure attention 
for the future. At the commencement of 
a war, he admitted, there must be mistakes 
and omissions ; but his charge against the 
government was, that from the commence- 
ment of hostilities they had lived from hand 
to mouth, showing a total want of prescience, 
and providing for each successive emergency 
alter, and not before, it arose. The fatal 
words, "too late," had adhered to the whole 
conduct of the war. When war was de- 
clared, what did ministers do ? They sent 
out some thousands of men ; took great 
credit to themselves for their unparalleled 
exertions; and then held their hand, saying 
we have done all that is necessary. There 
were no reinforcements, no army of reserve; 
the 30,000 men were launched forth to 
depend on their own resources, because the 
cabinet lacked foresight. Was it possible 
that such a handful of troops could settle 
the question of Russian supremacy ? The 
expedition to the Crimea had been decided 
upon by the government at home in the 
face of representations made by generals of 
high distinction "of the insuperable diffi- 
culties of an attack upon Sebastopol," and 
therefore ministers were doubly bound to 
neglect nothing that could contribute to 
success; yet no steps were taken to re- 
inforce the troops before the battle of 
Inkermann. Again, every branch in the 
service had broken down — the transport, 
commissariat, and medical branches had 
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all proved themselves unable to cope with 
existing circumstances, owing to the in- 
capacity of the home authorities. If they 
wanted peace, said Lord Derby, they must be 
prepared for continued action, and to strike 
decided blows. "Depend upon it," urged 
his lordship, " knowing as I do the resources 
of the Russian empire, and knowing the 
character of the great man who rules it 
(for he is a great man, although now 
employing his vast resources for unworthy 
purposes), you will gain no peace, unless 
you conquer it. You must obtain, by your 
arms, such advantages and such a superiority 
as to force the emperor to submit to your 
terms of peace ; but if you do not achieve 
some great successes, you may have a 
prolonged, a sanguinary, and possibly 
a disastrous war, but an honourable and 
a successful peace you cannot have." 

In the Lower House Mr. Disraeli adopted 
the same tone. The cabinet had persisted 
in treating the war, which they now called 
a "great war," as a trifling affair. With an 
unanimous parliament, a popular war, un- 
limited supplies, and the most powerful 
ally in the world, yet what had they done ? 
"I now ask the House," he said, "for a 
moment to turn round and consider, not 
whether there were sufficient nurses or 
surgeons at Scutari, not what was the 
number of pots of marmalade which should 
be sent out towards the support of our 
starving troops, but I ask the House to 
consider what have been the results which 
this ministry with these enormous advan- 
tages have obtained." He then reviewed 
the events of the campaign. The vaunted 
Baltic fleet — "greater than any Armada 
that ever figured in the history of our 
times" — had been despatched "with the 
blessings and the benison of our most 
experienced statesman, and had the ad- 
vantage of being commanded by a true 
reformer" (Sir Charles Napier). And what 
had it done? It had destroyed the half 
finished fortifications of Bomarsund. What 
was the next act of the drama? "You 
attack with a force of 20,000 or 30,000 



men a fortress probably as strong as 
Gibraltar, and better provisioned. And 
under what circumstances did you under- 
take this enterprise? The secretary of war 
tells you that their object is to strike at the 
heart of Russia in the south, and therefore 
they attacked Sebastopol. . . . But why 
attack the place at the wrong time and 
with ineffective means? It may be a 
question that there should be a campaign 
in the Crimea : none that there should not 
be a winter campaign. But you have 
chosen a winter campaign, and what have 
been your preparations for it ? In November 
you gave orders to build huts. You have 
not yet sent out that winter clothing which 
is adapted to the climate. . . . You 
have commenced a winter campaign in a 
country which most of all should be avoided. 
You have commenced such a campaign — a 
great blunder, without providing for it — 
the next great blunder. The huts will 
arrive in January, and the furs probably 
will meet the sun in May. These are 
your preparations?" Mr. Disraeli then 
touched upon the magnanimity of the 
French government in consenting to co- 
operate with ministers who, as in the case 
of the existing cabinet, had commenced 
their official career by slandering the entire 
French nation from the emperor down to 
the private soldier; at the same time he 
warned the House, that unless he had 
evidence to the contrary, he would not 
believe that there was the smallest pro- 
bability of Austria being a useful or 
sincere ally. 

Hostile and severe in his criticisms, Mr. 
Disraeli had no intention of adopting a 
factious course towards the government. 
He disapproved of the conduct of the 
advisers of the crown; but the war was 
now not a coalition war, but a national 
war, and he could therefore only employ 
party tactics by acting injuriously to the 
general interests of the country. Such a 
proceeding was foreign to the loyalty and 
earnestness of his patriotism. In all 
measures relating to supply, and to the 
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efficient carrying on of hostilities, he gave 
the coalition the fullest and most generous 
support. As a proof of this absence of all 
ignoble party feeling, he eloquently seconded 
the motion of Lord John Eussell (Decem- 
ber 15, 1854), proposing a vote of thanks 
to the British forces in the East. No one 
succeeded better than Mr. Disraeli in the 
delivery of set, formal orations. His after- 
dinner speeches, his tributes to the memory 
of distinguished men who had passed into 
the " eternal silence," the speeches he gave 
at academy banquets, at the unveiling of 
statues, and at other similar ceremonies, 
are among the happiest of his oratorical 
effusions. He was amusing without flip- 
pancy, instructive without boredom, and 
dignified without pomposity. He said the 
right thing, and he said it precisely in the 
right manner. The speech he delivered 
on this occasion is little known, and will 
bear being transferred from the pages of 
Hansard without compression. 

" Sir," said the Conservative leader, 
"there have been occasions in the history 
of this country when votes similar to 
these have been proposed to the House, 
when members have entered into criticisms 
on the conduct of commanders and the 
policy of ministers; but I am sure, 
however much we may venerate parlia- 
mentary precedents, that the House must 
have sympathized with the noble lord (Lord 
John Eussell), when he said that to-night 
there would be no difference of opinion 
upon the motion he was about to submit to 
our notice. The noble lord has treated the 
theme which he has introduced in a manner 
so entirely worthy of its interest, that it 
would be unnecessary and unbecoming in 
me to enter into any detail of those actions 
which have recently commanded the ad- 
miration of the world. But I feel I am 
expressing the opinion of all present when 
I say that this is no common war, that will 
some day be covered with the mere dust of 
history. I feel that this is a war which 
will rank with those great struggles which 
produce not only historians, but in time 



even poets, to celebrate their lasting achieve- 
ments; like those famous deeds of the 
Crusades handed down to the wonder and 
admiration of man, and many of which 
have been accomplished in the memorable 
region where these great exploits are occur- 
ring. If I may be permitted for a moment 
to allude to what seems to be a character- 
istic feature, there is a singular complete- 
ness in this the first campaign of the allied 
armies which has scarcely attracted obser- 
vation. The campaign opens by the allied 
troops taking by storm one of the most 
difficult positions in the world — an almost 
impregnable position ; and it concludes, vir- 
tually, two months afterwards, by the same 
forces defending a similar position from a 
similar attack by an immense host. Thus 
we see, both in assault and defence, the 
same troops exhibiting the same admirable 
and unequalled qualities. Between these 
two almost epic events, I ought not to 
forget that there is a brilliant episode — 
that fight of Balaclava — that was a feat of 
chivalry, fiery with consummate courage, 
and bright with flashing valour ; and though 
I cannot presume, with the authority of the 
noble lord, to single out the names of great 
commanders for the applause of the House 
of Commons, I cannot forget, I cannot 
refrain from calling to your recollection, 
that the two commanders on that memor- 
able occasion lately sat among us on these 
benches, and that they, I am sure, will 
peculiarly value the sympathy of the col- 
leagues whom they have quitted. Sir, the 
noble lord has very properly said that it is 
not for the House to criticise the tactics 
and strategy of campaigns ; but it is open 
to us to draw some moral conclusions from 
the great events which are passing around 
us, and we may at least draw this from the 
war which has broken out I think, what 
has occurred has shown that the arts of 
peace practised by a free people are not 
enervating. I think the deeds to which 
the noble lord has referred, both among 
the commanders and common soldiers, have 
shown that education has not a tendency 
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to diminish, but to refine and raise, the 
standard of the martial character. In these 
we may proudly recognize the might and 
prowess of a free and ancient people, led 
by their natural and traditionary chiefs. 
These are all circumstances and conditions 
which are favourable to our confidence in 
the progress of civilization, and flatter- 
ing, I hope, to the consciousness of every 
Englishman. 

" There is one point upon which I could 
have wished that the noble lord had also 
touched — I know there were so many sub- 
jects that he could not avoid touching that 
I share the admiration of the House at the 
completeness with which he seemed to have 
mastered all his themes; but when the 
noble lord recalled to our recollection the 
deeds of admirable valour and of heroic 
conduct which have been achieved upon 
the heights of Alma, of Balaclava, and of 
Inkermann, I could have wished that he had 
also publicly recognized that the deeds of 
heroism in this campaign had not been 
merely confined to the field of battle. We 
ought to remember the precious lives given 
to the pestilence of Varna and to the inhos- 
pitable shores of the Black Sea ; these men, 
in my opinion, were animated by as heroic 
a spirit as those who have yielded up their 
lives amid the flash of artillery and the 
triumphant sound of trumpets. No, sir, 
language cannot do justice to the endur- 
ance of our troops under the extreme and 
terrible privations which circumstances have 
obliged them to endure. The high spirit of 
an English gentleman might have sustained 
him under circumstances which he could 
not have anticipated to encounter; but 
the same proud patience has been found 
among the rank and file. And it is these 
moral qualities that have contributed as 
much as others apparently more brilliant 
to those great victories which we are now 
acknowledging. 

"Sir, the noble lord has taken a wise 
and gracious course in combining with the 
thanks which he is about to propose to the 
British army and navy the thanks also of 



the House of Commons to the army of our 
allies. Sir, that alliance which has now for 
some time prevailed between the two great 
countries of France and Britain has in 
peace been productive of advantage; but it 
is the test to which it has been put by 
recent circumstances that, in my opinion, 
will tend more than any other cause to 
confirm and consolidate that intimate union. 
That alliance, sir, is one that does not 
depend upon dynasties nor diplomacy. It 
is one which has been sanctioned by names 
to which we all look up with respect or 
with feelings even of a higher character. 
The alliance between France and England 
was inaugurated by the imperial mind of 
Elizabeth, and sanctioned by the profound 
sagacity of Cromwell; it exists now not 
more from feelings of mutual interest than 
from feelings of mutual respect, and I be- 
lieve it will be maintained by a noble spirit 
of emulation. 

"Sir, there is still another point upon 
which, although with hesitation, I will 
advert for a moment. I am distrustful of 
my own ability to deal becomingly with 
a theme on which the noble lord so well 
touched; but nevertheless I feel that I 
must refer to it. I was glad to hear from 
the noble lord that he intends to propose 
a vote of condolence with the relatives of 
those who have fallen in this contest Sir, 
we have already felt, even in this chamber 
of public assemblage, how bitter have been 
the consequences of this war. We cannot 
throw our eyes over the accustomed benches, 
where we miss many a gallant and genial 
face, without feeling our hearts ache, our 
spirits sadden, and even our eyes moisten. 
But if that be our feeling here when we 
miss the long companions of our public 
lives and labours, what must be the anguish 
and desolation which now darken so many 
hearths! Never, sir, has the youthful blood 
of this country been so profusely lavished 
as it has been in this contest — never has 
a greater sacrifice been made, and for ends 
which more fully sanctify the sacrifice. 
But we can hardly hope now, in the 
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greenness of the wound, that even these 
reflections can serve as a source of solace. 
Young women who have become widows 
almost as soon as they had become wives 
— mothers who have lost not only their 
sons, but the brethren of those sons — heads 
of families who have seen abruptly close 
all their hopes of a hereditary line — these 
are pangs which even the consciousness 
of duty performed, which even the lustre 
of glory won, cannot easily or speedily 
alleviate and assuage. But let us indulge 
at least in the hope, in the conviction, that 
the time will come when the proceedings 
of this evening may be to such persons a 
source of consolation — when sorrow for the 
memory of those that are departed may be 
mitigated by the recollection that their 
death is at least associated with imperish- 
able deeds, with a noble cause, and with a 
nation's gratitude." 

During the few days before Christmas 
that parliament had re-assembled, a measure 
was introduced which caused a good deal 
of excitement, and encountered no little 
opposition. It was the enlistment of 
foreigners' bill — a measure which proposed 
to raise a force of foreigners, not exceeding 
15,000 in number, to be drilled and trained 
in England. 

To this foreign legion Mr. Disraeli 
objected. He did not concern himself 
with the constitutional aspect of the case. 
Whether it was agreeable to the feelings 
of the country that foreign troops should 
be enlisted, drilled, and disciplined, and 
that a large depdt amounting to thousands 
should be reserved in the country, was a 
question not for lawyers to decide, but for 
the nation. He had no objection to see his 
countrymen — as was now the case — fighting 
by the side of foreigners who were allies; 
but he did object to their fighting by the 
side of mercenaries. He proved, by extracts 
from the correspondence of the Duke of 
Wellington, that no dependence could be 
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placed upon the fidelity of foreign mer- 
cenaries whose political sympathies were 
not engaged, and who were described by 
the duke as " so addicted to desertion that 
they were very unfit for our army." The 
measure would not only be ineffectual, but 
it was impolitic. The inference drawn by 
foreigners from this project would be that 
the recruiting power of England was 
exhausted. The bill was calculated to 
paralyse the power of the government, 
and to depress the spirit of the country. 
Appeals to the patriotism of the House 
of Commons had always been generously 
responded to ; why then were the necessary 
preparations not made in time? They were 
engaged in a great war; let them at least 
have confidence in themselves and in their 
own resources. " I recommend," said Mr. 
Disraeli in conclusion, "gentlemen to refresh 
their memory by turning to the pages of 
Thucydides. I recommend them to read 
the despatch of Nicias to the Athenian 
assembly when he says, ' Men of Athens, I 
know that you do not like to hear the truth; 
but understand this — you sent me out to be 
a besieger, but lo ! I am besieged ! ' Now, 
sir, we know what was the end of the 
Sicilian expedition. May that Divine 
Providence that has watched over the sage 
and the free save us from a similar con- 
clusion ! But at least let us do now what 
the Athenians did even in their proud 
despair. They sacrificed to the gods, and 
appealed to the energies of their country- 
men. We at a moment, not, I believe, of 
equal danger, in a situation which I pray 
may end in triumph, but still a situation of 
doubt, of terrible anxiety, even of anguish 
— we bring in a bill in order to enlist 
foreign mercenaries to vindicate the fortunes 
of England ! " 

Though encountering no little opposition, 
the bill passed by a mcgority of thirty-eight 
The day before Christmas-eve parliament 
adjourned to January 23, 1855. 
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The Christmas that ensued was one of the 
dullest and most oppressive of seasons. 
There was scarcely a family which had not 
to mourn the loss of some dear relative. 
Letters and despatches were eagerly awaited, 
for no wife or sister felt sure that the 
next post would not bring tidings of the 
death of him she loved, laid low by Russian 
bullets or by fever brought on by the 
inclemency of the weather, and heightened 
by the privation of the necessaries of life. 
The winter at home was severe, and men, 
as they saw themselves surrounded by all 
the comforts of civilization, could not help 
thinking sadly of their brethren battling 
with the Arctic terrors of a Crimean 
December, and lacking all that was cal- 
culated to make such resistance effective. 
Day after day the newspapers revealed 
fresh blunders of the government — blunders 
supported by the testimony of invalided 
soldiers now safely housed on English soil 
— which plainly proved, if proof were 
wanting, how utterly incapable was the 
administration to deal with the difficulties 
of a winter campaign. Tents sent out in 
November had not yet arrived ; furs and 
flannels were still lying packed on the 
quays awaiting the orders for shipment 
that were never delivered; stores of all 
kinds had been despatched to the wrong 
ports ; the medical staff was at its wit's 
end to attend to the incessant appeals 
made upon its limited requirements; the 
hospitals were crowded, and no new shelter 
was forthcoming ; the commissariat system 
admitted its inability to perform the duties 
intrusted to it ; all was irritating confusion 
and wasted energy. Meanwhile, the soldiers 
'in the trenches and on the heights before 
Sebastopol were dying by the score; the 



Russian generals, Janvier and Fevrier, had 
no reason to complain of the manner in 
which the work of decimation was being 
carried on. Whilst such terrible events 
were taking place on the shores of the 
Black Sea, society at home was not in the 
mood to trouble itself as to festivities and 
hospitalities, in which it had no heart It 
was more disposed to pray than to play. 
The churches were crowded, whilst the 
places of amusement were comparatively 
deserted. 

On the meeting of parliament, the anxiety 
of the nation was not allowed to pass un- 
heeded. In both Houses notices of motion 
were announced with the object of criticis- 
ing the conduct of the government as to 
its supervision of military details. In the 
Upper Chamber Lord Lyndhurst moved, 
"That in the opinion of this House the 
expedition to the Crimea was undertaken 
by Her Majesty's government with very 
inadequate means, and without due caution 
or sufficient inquiry into the nature and 
extent of the resistance to be expected 
from the enemy ; and that the neglect and 
mismanagement of the government in the 
conduct of the enterprise have led to the 
most disastrous results." In the Lower 
House Mr. Roebuck demanded a strict 
inquiry into the whole administration of 
the war, and moved, "That a select com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
condition of our army before Sebastopol, 
and into the conduct of those departments 
of the government whose duty it has been 
to minister to the wants of that army." 
Whilst these two motions were hanging 
over the heads of ministers, an event 
occurred which ultimately led to the 
establishment of what Mr. Disraeli called 
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a "re-burnished" cabinet. Lord John 
Russell had long disapproved of the war 
department being intrusted to the control 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and he had more 
than once brought his objections before the 
attention of the cabinet His views, how- 
ever, failed to impress the prime minister 
with the necessity for change, and the 
secretary for war still continued in office. 
Lord John felt that the conduct of the 
government was to blame, that there were 
just grounds for the inquiry demanded by 
Mr. Roebuck, and that under the circum- 
stances he considered it due to his sense of 
political honour to retire from the admin- 
istration in which he had occupied so 
prominent a position. He tendered his 
resignation, and announced to a full and 
excited House of Commons the reasons which 
had induced him to take that course. He 
frankly admitted that the evils complained 
of by the Opposition called for parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The condition of the army 
before Sebastopol was most melancholy. 
The accounts which arrived from that 
quarter were not only painful, but horrible 
and heart-rending. " And, sir," continued 
this candid friend, " I must say that there 
is something that, with all the official 
knowledge to which I had access, is to me 
inexplicable in the state of that army. If 
you had been told as a reason against the 
expedition to the Crimea last year that 
your troops would be seven miles from the 
sea — seven miles from a secure port, which 
at that time, in contemplation of the ex- 
pedition, we hardly hoped to possess, and 
that at seven miles' distance they should 
be in want of food, of clothes, and of 
shelter, to such a degree that they should 
perish at the rate of from ninety to one 
hundred a day — I should have considered 
such a prediction as utterly preposterous, 
such an objection as fanciful and unjust. 
But now we are forced to confess the 
notoriety of that state of circumstances." 
He had, he confessed, never been satisfied 
with the administration of the war depart- 
ments. Without wishing to throw any 



blame upon the Duke of Newcastle, he had 
desired that to Lord Palmerston should 
have been intrusted the seals of the war 
department; but the prime minister had 
declined to concur in the suggestion. 
He would have tendered his resignation 
before this, only he had been dissuaded 
by Lord Palmerston, and had reluctantly 
consented to continue a member of the 
cabinet But the motion of Mr. Roebuck 
compelled him to return to his original 
resolve. He could not now fairly and 
honestly say, " It is true evils do exist, 
but such arrangements have been made 
that all deficiencies and abuses will be 
immediately remedied." He was not 
satisfied with the arrangements as to the 
future. Therefore, he considered he could 
come to only one conclusion — that as he 
was unable to give the only answer that 
would stop inquiry, it was his duty not 
to remain a member of the government 
Accordingly he had placed his resignation 
in the hands of Lord Aberdeen, which Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
accept. 

This move on the part of Lord John 
Russell did not meet with general approval. 
It was considered as a desertion of his 
colleagues at a moment when a high- 
minded man would have done all in his 
power to rally round them and strengthen 
their cause. He might have resigned before, 
but under no circumstances should he have 
resigned whilst a vote of censure was 
pending. It was like a general quitting 
the staff on the eve of battle. " You will 
have the appearance," wrote Lord Palmer- 
ston to him when informed of Lord John's 
intention, "of having remained in office, 
aiding in carrying on a system of which 
you disapprove until driven out by Roebuck's 
announced notice; and the government will 
have the appearance of self-condemnation 
by flying from a discussion which they dare 
not face ; while as regards the country, the 
action of the executive will be paralyzed 
for a time in a critical moment of a great 
war, with an impending negotiation, and 
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we shall exhibit to the world a melancholy 
spectacle of disorganization among our politi- 
cal men at home similar to that which has 
prevailed among our military men abroad." 
By most persons the course pursued by 
Lord John on this occasion was considered 
scheming and disloyal. It savoured, as 
Mr. Bentinck put it, amid the cheers of 
the House, "more of the foresight and 
adroitness of political scheming, than of 
the impulses of political patriotism." 

This division in the cabinet tended all 
the more to convince public opinion as to 
the necessity of the inquiry demanded by 
Mr. Boebuck. That gentleman had for 
some time been in failing health, and when 
he rose to bring his motion before the House 
of Commons his strength only permitted 
him to do little more than introduce the 
subject to his audience. His debility at 
such a moment was unfortunate, for it was 
known that he had been assiduously study- 
ing all matters connected with the mal- 
administration of the government, and his 
grasp of facts, coupled with his powers of 
invective and natural love of adverse criti- 
cism, promised an amusing and damaging 
speech. The little that he said was, how- 
ever, much to the point. An army un- 
paralleled in numbers and equipments had 
left our shores, and was now admitted to 
be in a condition which wrung the hearts 
of the country. He wished to ask two 
questions. What was the condition of the 
army before Sebastopol? How had that 
condition been brought about ? The army 
had been reduced from 54,000 to 14,000, 
of whom only 5000 were now fit for duty. 
They were without food, clothes, shelter, or 
ammunition. What had become of the 
missing 40,000 ? This grave loss, and the 
miseries the troops had been called upon 
to endure, were solely due to the incapacity 
of the government. At Balaclava there 
were stores sufficient for twice the army, 
yet owing to blunder after blunder they 
were unable to be transported seven miles 
to our famished and half-naked troops. 
Mr. Roebuck was about to substantiate 



his statements when he was seized with 
weakness, and had to confess, amid the 
sympathetic cheers of the House, his in- 
ability to proceed. He simply moved for 
a select committee, and then sat down. 

The debate that ensued on the motion 
plainly showed the necessity of the inquiry 
demanded by Mr. Roebuck. Speaker after 
speaker rose up to prove how an army three 
times victorious had been left to be utterly 
destroyed by those who should have warmly 
supported it It was told how men marched 
against the enemy without shoes, and almost 
in want of ammunition — how disgraceful 
was the state of the food doled out to the 
troops — how pestilential was the condition 
of the hospitals at Scutari and Constanti- 
nople — how frequently the wounded Eng- 
lish were indebted to French mules and 
French ambulances — how limited was the 
medical staff — and how, throughout the 
expedition, the soldiers were subject to 
privations which ordinary skill and pre- 
science could have prevented. " We accuse 
you," cried Sir Bulwer Lytton, addressing 
the Treasury bench, "of this — that you 
entered, not indeed hastily, but with long 
deliberation, with ample time for fore- 
thought if not for preparation, into the 
most arduous enterprise this generation 
has witnessed, in the most utter ignorance 
of the power and resources of the enemy 
you were to encounter, the nature of the 
climate you were to brave, of the country 
you were to enter, and of the supplies 
which your army should receive." 

It was in vain that Mr. Gladstone 
endeavoured to throw his shield over his 
colleagues. Defence against such glaring 
shortcomings was impossible. The mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford contended 
that the state of the army had been greatly 
misrepresented. The distress had been 
much exaggerated. The war department 
did not deserve the reproaches that had 
been cast upon it Mistakes, it was true, 
had been made, but in the future they 
would be rectified — more huts, more cloth- 
ing, more ammunition, more stores of all 
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kinds had recently been sent out, and the 
grievances complained of would certainly 
not arise again. The committee proposed 
to be appointed would work no useful pur- 
pose ; it was impossible in principle and 
impracticable in action, and was merely 
the handle used for casting a vote of censure 
on ministers. For its adoption it had no 
precedent ; between the Walcheren inquiry 
and the Sebastopol inquiry no comparison 
could be instituted, for the two expedi- 
tions were totally dissimilar. He protested 
against the motion of Mr. Eoebuck as use- 
less to the army, unconstitutional in its 
nature, and dangerous to the honour and 
the interests of the commons of Englaud. 
Mr. Disraeli succeeded Mr. Gladstone, 
and his speech (January 29, 1855), as was 
to be expected., was one of the most dam- 
aging that the cabinet had to listen to. 
He began by discussing the question of 
the similarity between the Crimean war 
and the Walcheren expedition. Mr. Glad- 
stone had taken the instance of the inquiry 
into the Walcheren expedition, and had 
said, "You have urged upon us what 
is a false resemblance between the pre- 
sent state of affairs and that which 
existed at the time of the investigation 
into Walcheren ; and I will show you 
points of difference which you cannot 
contest." He entirely agreed with the 
chancellor of the exchequer. There were 
points of difference between the present 
case and that of the inquiry into Walcheren. 
No minister of the crown, in the case of the 
Walcheren expedition, had come forward, 
as Lord John Eussell had come forward, 
and said that the state of affairs in his 
mind demanded inquiry — that, with all the 
advantages of his official position and of 
his accumulated parliamentary experience, 
there was in that state of affairs something 
inexplicable to him. In the case of Wal- 
cheren, instead of the first minister of the 
crown in that House making such admis- 
sions, they had him urging the inexpediency 
of the course, and telling them that infor- 
mation was not required in many particu- 



lars, and that in others it was inexpedient 
to give it. After all the arguments of the 
chancellor of the exchequer upon that 
parallel between the present circumstances 
and those which attended the inquiry into 
Walcheren, let them for a moment remem- 
ber what were the circumstances which 
they had to consider, and let them take 
that broad and common sense view of them 
which the people of this country had for 
some time adopted. 

"You do not deny," said Mr. Disraeli, 
" that a great army has perished in a dis- 
tant country to which it has been sent 
The chancellor of the exchequer says that 
the amount of our loss has been misrepre- 
sented and exaggerated. He says that it 
was an army of 54,000 men, or 56,000 
men, and that there are 30,000 still bear- 
ing arms, and that only 24,000 or 26,000 
therefore have perished. Is not that then, 
I ask, a subject worthy of inquiry ? But 
the chancellor of the exchequer at the same 
time dilates upon the contradictory accounts 
which exist upon the subject. Well, then, 
is there not some ground for inquiry, when 
it is a question whether 20,000 or 30,000 
British troops have disappeared ; when the 
first minister of the crown in this House 
tells us, with the advantage of his official 
experience, that the causes of that loss are 
inexplicable to him, and when the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer tells us that the 
greatest misconceptions and misrepresenta- 
tions exist upon the subject ? I ask you, 
is not that a fair ground for inquiry into a 
subject so interesting to the people of this 
country ? But, says the chancellor of the 
exchequer, still harping upon the instance 
of Walcheren, would you justify yourselves 
in the present case by having recourse to 
means and measures which in that instance 
might have been justified because the 
transactions to which they referred were 
concluded? But the chancellor of the 
exchequer has misconceived, or has for a 
moment forgotten, the nature of the motion 
of the hon. and learned member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck). The motion of the hon. and 
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learned gentleman is not to inquire into the 
conduct of the war; it is not a motion which 
requires us to call before us French and 
English witnesses, the authorities of rival 
armies, persons connected with different 
countries, and owning a different allegiance. 

"The motion of the hon. and learned 
gentleman is to inquire into the condition 
of the army before Sebastopol, and whether 
that condition has been occasioned by the 
maladministration of the government de- 
partments connected with the army. Now, 
that is a simple issue ; but I doubt 
whether it is an issue which can be raised 
and investigated at the conclusion of the 
war. Suppose that the present war were 
to last as long as the late war, could you 
at the end of twenty years pretend to in- 
quire into the condition of the army ' now ' 
before Sebastopol ? It might be a legiti- 
•mate course to postpone to the conclusion 
of the struggle the discussion of the prin- 
ciples and policy upon which it had been 
conducted; but the present question ap- 
pears to me to be of an instant and urgent 
character, and which, if ever inquired into, 
can only be inquired into at this moment. 
Then the right hon. gentleman dwells upon 
the inevitable character of an investigation 
of this kind by parliament into the admin- 
istration of those in office, and he says that 
it is a mockery whether before a select 
committee, or before a committee of the 
whole House — the investigation is a mock- 
ery, because, he says, that carrying the 
motion for inquiry is clearly a censure 
upon the government. But that was not 
the opinion of Sir Samuel Eomilly in the 
debate upon the Waldheren expedition. I 
quote a name still remembered and re- 
spected by the Whig party. Sir Samuel 
Eomilly, meeting an objection of this kind, 
said, ' If you lay down that doctrine, you may 
as well lay down the doctrine that a man is 
condemned because he is put upon his trial.' 

" Well, we have now before us the motion 
of the hon. and learned member for Sheffield, 
to which there appear to be, so far as I can 
collect the course of the debate, three main 



objections. The first objection is that of my 
hon. friend the member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck) that it is a censure upon the 
commander of the forces in the Crimea. 
Now, if I thought that by any ingenuity 
the language of the motion could be con- 
strued into a censure upon the conduct of 
Lord Eaglan, or of any general officer in 
the Crimea, I should be the last man who 
would vote for it, or who would in any way 
sanction it ; but I cannot, I confess, in any 
way apply to it such an interpretation; 
and I declare, if I had written the motion 
myself, entertaining those feelings towards 
Lord Raglan to which I have referred, that 
I could not have devised language which I 
should have imagined would be less likely 
to be supposed to convey the slightest 
imputation against the noble lord. The 
motion refers to the condition of the army, 
to its physical condition in that country. 
It wishes to inquire how far that condition, 
which we so much deplore, and which we 
believe to be so calamitous, has been occa- 
sioned by the conduct of any department 
of the government. How, therefore, can 
such an interpretation be placed upon it ? 
Nor do I believe that it is one which can, 
for a moment, be entertained. 

" The second objection to this motion is 
that it is of an unconstitutional and incon- 
venient character. That I have already 
sufficiently touched upon in adverting to 
the instance of Walcheren, which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer has introduced to 
our notice to-night. I confess I do not 
think that any inconvenience would occur 
from any committee of the House of Com- 
mous visiting the heights of Sebastopol. 
We have to consider whether there shall 
be an inquiry into a specific subject — the 
condition of the army. Such an inquiry I 
believe to be perfectly constitutional, and, 
in my mind, it would not be inconvenient. 

" But then, sir, comes the third and main 
objection to the motion of the hon. and 
learned member for Sheffield, and that is 
that it conveys, as the chancellor of the 
exchequer says, a censure upon the govern- 
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ment, or, as a colleague of his who preceded 
him stated, it implies a want of confidence 
in the administration. Now, let us en- 
deavour to understand what is meant by 
the want of confidence which this motion is 
said to carry. I think we have a right to 
ask from the government, who are resisting 
the motion on the ground that it implies a 
want of confidence — I think we have a right 
to ask them this question — In what govern- 
ment does it imply a want of confidence ? 
Does it imply a want of confidence in the 
administration which existed forty-eight 
hours ago? But the noble lord, late the 
first minister of the crown in this House 
(Lord John Russell), has quitted that 
government; and he has quitted it with 
a happy description of the feelings that 
prevailed among its members, and of the 
cordiality which animated their councils. 
I do not think, therefore, that the govern- 
ment will resist this motion on the ground 
that it is a want of confidence in the 
cabinet as it existed with the noble lord, 
the member for the city of Loudon, as a 
member of it. Well, then, is it a declara- 
tion of want of confidence in the cabinet 
as it now exists ? But we are told almost 
from the Treasury bench that whatever 
may be the effect of this motion — whether 
the government win or whether they lose 
— the event is to be followed by the abdi- 
cation of all self-confidence on their own 
part. Do they then object to our voting a 
want of confidence in an administration 
which tells us that the moment it is over, 
whatever may be the result of the motion, 
they will consider themselves as no longer 
worthy the confidence of parliament? 
Well, then, is the objection to this motion 
that it implies a want of confidence in the 
government that is to be? That is a 
question we have a right to ask. Hard 
has been the fate of the House of Commons 
of late years. It has often been called 
upon to vote confidence in men with whose 
principles it was unacquainted, but it never 
has yet been called upon to vote confidence 
when it did not know either the principles 



or the men. Well, then, when we are asked 
to pass a vote of confidence in the govern- 
ment, or to convey censure on the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite who have addressed us, 
I have always argued this case as if the 
present motion were an attack upon an 
individual member of the cabiuet The 
whole of this case has been argued by the 
government as if this were a personal attack 
upon the minister of war." 

Mr. Disraeli then expressed his views 
as to the conduct of the government in 
selecting one of their members as deserving 
of a censure from which the rest were to 
be exempt. He objected to such a pro- 
ceeding. He would not support a vote of 
censure upon the Duke of Newcastle which 
did not include the misconduct of his 
colleagues. He declined to be a party to 
any motion, the object of which was to 
pick out one member of the cabinet, and 
make him the scapegoat of a policy for 
which the whole of his colleagues were 
equally responsible. " The Duke of New- 
castle," continued Mr. Disraeli, with his 
accustomed chivalrous generosity, " has 
done nothing for which his colleagues in 
the first place are not as responsible as 
himself. He was placed in a new office, 
with the most laborious duties; and at 
a period of such crisis and difficulty it 
peculiarly became the colleagues of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who must have been 
well aware of what he was doing, to have 
sustained him with their counsel and their 
sympathy. Least of all did it become them, 
when he was involved in a difficult position, 
as he is at present, to have quitted him ; 
or, if they remained with him, to have 
risen in the House of Commons in order 
to decry his abilities and denounce his 
administration. I have no personal or 
political relations with the Duke of New- 
castle. I need not remind the House that 
there are many reasons why that is not a 
very popular name on this side of the 
House. The Duke of Newcastle, as a 
politician, was trained and bred on the 
Conservative benches; he owed his intro- 
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duction to, and his success in public life, 
to this party; and, in our opinion, he 
conducted himself to this party, at a 
particular moment, with an acerbity of 
feeling and an ambiguity of conduct which, 
in his present forlorn condition, we can 
well afford to forget. But, sir, I protest 
against the convenient method which now 
is brought into a habit, of placing all these 
disasters upon either the maladministration 
of an individual or the ill-working of a 
system. Whatever may be the faults of 
that system, when worked by able men it 
has accomplished great things. I shall not 
enter into that branch of the question at 
this hour of the night, because I believe 
that the calamities which we all deplore 
have not been brought about only, or even 
principally, by faults of administration, but 
rather by an erroneous policy, for which 
certainly the cabinet must have been 
responsible, and not a solitary minister. 
I think the designs of the cabinet were 
hastily conceived. I think they attempted 
to accomplish them with inadequate means. 
I think that they were insufficiently advised 
of the nature of the enterprise in which 
they had embarked ; and that they showed 
throughout the whole conception and man- 
agement of their scheme a want of foresight, 
of firmness, of depth, of energy, and of all 
those resources which became a ministry 
who had embarked in an enterprise of such 
vast importance. 

" Why, sir, the right hon. gentleman, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, has been this 
very evening referring to the Walcheren 
expedition. I remember those debates, 
and I am sure the noble lord the secretary 
of state opposite (Lord Palmerston) must 
also remember them. I am only a reader 
of those debates, but he was a listener. I 
remember it was pointed out by very able 
members of this House, that the govern- 
ment of that day were so ignorant that 
they had endeavoured by a coup-de-main 
to take one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, and were surprised to find, when 
about to accomplish that project, that the 



fortress was defended more strongly than 
they had been led to believa Substitute 
Sebastopol for Antwerp, and you have 
the history of the present expedition. But 
it was held to be a great misdemeanour on 
the part of that ministry to have under- 
taken a scheme which involved the siege 
of so strong a fortress, without having 
previously obtained ample and accurate 
information as to its defences. Why, we 
now hear from the ministers themselves 
that they were surprised at the resistance 
which had been experienced there, and the 
strength of the place before which our 
army under their directions have sat down. 
And then we are told the ill-administration 
of an individual minister easily accounts 
for the disastrous consequences which must 
necessarily result from such a gross want 
of statesmanlike sagacity." 

Mr. Disraeli then criticised the taunts 
flung at his supporters for the " timidity " 
of their past opposition. He was not 
ashamed to say the Conservatives had 
exhibited a timid opposition to the govern- 
ment That had not been because they 
were afraid of the government, or the 
consequences of their opposition if they 
undertook it ; but because they were timid 
on account of the unparalleled disasters 
which they found accumulating over the 
country. They did so because the country 
was involved in war; and, whatever might 
be their opinion as to the impolicy which 
occasioned that war, they felt it their duty 
cordially to support the existing govern- 
ment in carrying on the war with vigour 
and efficiency. And if they now offered 
no longer a "timid opposition," it was 
because they found that, notwithstanding 
the support they gave the government, 
ministers had so mismanaged affairs that 
they had broken up from their own incapa- 
city, and had placed the army of England 
in its perilous and calamitous condition. 

He sneered at the boasted unanimity of 
the cabinet — a cabinet which did not know 
twenty-four hours before it was made public 
of the secession of one of its most important 
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members, and which saw colleague intrig- 
uing against colleague ! He did not object 
to the government because it was com- 
posed of men who had acted in different 
parties, and had once been opposed to each 
other. A coalition cabinet was a compro- 
mise, but it was not necessarily a dishon- 
ourable compromise. " There is no stain/' 
said Mr. Disraeli, "upon the character 
or honour of public men, or inconveni- 
ence to the public service, in statesmen, 
however they may have at one time 
differed, if they feel themselves justified in 
so doing, acting together in public life. All 
that the country requires of public men 
when they do so act together is, that they 
should idem sentire de republicd — that upon 
all great questions they should entertain 
the same views, that in subjects of policy, 
whether foreign or domestic, they should 
be animated by the same convictions and 
the same sympathies. But with regard to 
the existing government — if it still be an 
existing government — all have seen that, 
during their career, it does not appear that 
upon any great question, whether domestic 
or external, they have been animated by 
the same spirit and sympathies. It is to 
that circumstance that we must attribute 
the fact that they have been so unsuccessful 
in carrying their measures, or prosecuting 
their policy. What has been the theory 
that seems to have kept together the various 
elements of the cabinet ? The balance of 
power in the cabinet is the theory which 
both sides have attempted to support. That 
this is so, appears from their own admis- 
sion. The late lord president is breaking 
up the cabinet, because from the first he 
anticipated injurious consequences in the 
conduct of the war from the want of 
experience and energy of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and yet he never objected to 
the office of minister of war being conferred 
on the Duke of Newcastle, because it gave 
him the means of saving the balance of 
power, and introducing as secretary for the 
colonies a supporter of his side. Thus, in 
the struggle to preserve the balance of 
vol. I. 



power, the noble lord was victorious ; but 
he got bolder, and, not satisfied with his 
success, he invaded the principalities, and 
attempted to drive out the minister for 
war also. That expedition has, however, 
been no more successful than was that of 
the Russians some few months since, and 
what are the consequences ? 

" We are called on," concluded Mr. Dis- 
raeli, "to decide upon the motion of the 
hon. and learned member for Sheffield, 
which Her Majesty's ministers tell us they 
consider a vote of want of confidence. 
Well, sir, that motion is before the House, 
and we must vote upon it. The vote which 
I shall give is one which, I believe, will 
be the vote of the majority of the House. 
Personally, I care nothing for the conse- 
quences; but I feel called upon to decide 
on an issue which ministers have inter- 
preted into a question of approbation or 
confidence. I care not by what name it 
is called, and I must decide according to 
the opinions I entertain. Sir, I have no 
confidence whatever in the existing govern- 
ment. I told them a year ago, when taunted 
for not asking the House of Commons to 
ratify that opinion of mine, that as they 
had no confidence in each other, a vote of 
want of confidence from this side of the 
House was surplusage. I ask the House 
of Commons to decide if twelve months 
have not proved that I was right in that 
assumption, although its accuracy was then 
questioned. What confidence has the noble 
lord, the late president of the council, in the 
minister for war ? What confidence have 
this variety of ministers in each other's 
counsels ? They stand before us confessedly 
as men who have not that union of feelings 
and of sympathy necessary to enable them 
successfully to conduct public affairs. 

"The late president of the council, in 
scattering some compliments among the 
colleagues he was quitting, dilated upon 
the patience and ability with which the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs had 
conducted the duties of his department. I 
am not here to question those valuable 
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qualities or that patience ; but I say that 
all the patience and all the ability with 
which the Earl of Clarendon may have 
administered, are completely lost by scenes 
like this, and when the ministers of this 
country have themselves revealed their 
weakness to foreign courts, all the ability 
and patience of that statesman cannot make 
up for the weakness which is known to 
prevail in the councils of England. Two 
years ago England was the leading power 
in Europe, but is there any man in this 
House who can pretend that she holds that 
position now ? If this be the case — if we 
are called upon to decide whether the 
House of Commons has confidence in the 
ministry, when the debate is commenced 
by the secession of the most eminent mem- 
ber of the government, when affairs are in 
a calamitous state, and when we are told 
by the late lord president that the conduct 
of the war is intrusted to a minister who 
he thinks is unequal to the task — T ask 
the country, T ask this House, I ask the 
ministers themselves, whether they can 
complain that a member of the Opposition 
should give his vote according to the belief 
which he entertains that the affairs of 
the country are intrusted to a deplorable 
administration." 

Mr. Disraeli fairly carried the House 
with him. On a division the ministers 
found themselves in a minority of 157. 
The prophecy of the leader of the Opposi- 
tion had been fulfilled — coalition cabinets 
were never popular, and their reign had 
always been brief. 

A ministerial interregnum now ensued. 
In the House of Lords the Earl of Aberdeen 
formally announced, that in consequence 
of the vote in the popular chamber, the 
ministers had resigned their office. His 
lordship considered the vote in the House 
of Commons unconstitutional; but at the 
same time neither he nor his colleagues had 
the slightest wish to avoid inquiry into 
their conduct. He thought the accounts 
from the Crimea had been much exag- 
gerated, and he looked forward to the 



future without dismay, lie had nothing to 
reproach himself with in the past, and he 
dwelt with satisfaction upon the measures 
he had introduced and had been privileged 
to carry out. He concluded by assuring 
his peers that, whatever administration was 
formed, it should receive from him the 
support so urgently necessary in the ac- 
tual crisis for any government, and that 
he hoped that such government, as soon as 
the real object of the war should have been 
attained, would lose no time in realizing 
the advantages of peace. 

On the resignation of the Aberdeen 
cabinet, there were more than the usual 
complications as to its successor. Lord 
Derby was commanded by Her Majesty 
to form an administration ; but his efforts 
were not attended with success. He 
offered Lord Palmerston a seat in the 
cabinet with the leadership of the House 
of Commons, which Mr. Disraeli had 
agreed to hand over to his rival; but the 
invitation was declined. Places in the 
new administration were also offered to Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert; but 
with a like result. Aware that without 
extraneous support he could not constitute 
a ministry, Lord Derby had no alternative, 
under the circumstances, but to advise Her 
Majesty to ascertain if she could find a 
more efficient administration. Lord John 
Russell was next applied to ; but his deser- 
tion of his colleagues was too recent to 
permit him to entertain any hope of success, 
and after a brief attempt he abandoned 
the task. Thus the appointment of Lord 
Palmerston as prime minister became in- 
evitable. " A month ago," he writes to his 
brother, " if any man had asked me to say 
what was one of the most improbable 
events I should have said, my being prime 
minister. Aberdeen was there, Derby was 
head of one great party, John Russell of 
the other, and yet in about ten days' time 
they all gave way like straws before the 
wind; and so here am I writing to you 
from Downing Street as first lord of the 
treasury." Certain ministerial changes 
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took place, in order that the Palmerston 
cabinet should be "re-burnished/* Lord 
John Russell was appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
the approaching congress at Vienna, to 
consider the terms of a peace. Lord Pan- 
mure, rough and hard, but not deficient in 
administrative ability, succeeded the Duke 
of Newcastle as secretary at war; Lord 
Granville occupied Lord John Russell's 
former post as president of the council; 
Lord Carlisle became lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland; the other places were filled as 
they had been under the rule of Lord 
Aberdeen. The one great change was that 
Lord Palmerston appeared as head of the 
cabinet in the stead of Lord Aberdeen. 

The new prime minister, in explaining to 
the House of Commons the circumstances 
tfhich had placed him in the position he 
then occupied, candidly avowed that one 
great difficulty stared him in the face. He 
strongly objected to the committee voted 
on Mr. Roebuck's motion. He deemed it 
unconstitutional and inefficient. He hoped 
that the House would at least consent to 
suspend its decision, lie pledged himself 
as head of the government to do all in 
the matter that could be done. They all 
remembered the old case of that young 
monarch of England who, in meeting a 
body of discontented subjects, and finding 
that they had lost their leader, rode boldly 
up to them and exclaimed, " You have lost 
your leader, my friends; I will be your 
leader." So he, Lord Palmerston, would 
now say to the House of Commons, if they 
would agree not to appoint that committee, 
that the government would be their com- 
mittee, and do what the House desired. 
The object of those who voted for the com- 
mittee was to compel the government to 
such administrative improvements as would 
restore vigour to the service. Those im- 
provements he had already introduced. 
The offices of secretary at war and war 
secretary of state were to be amalgamated. 
The Admiralty was about to establish a 
special board to superintend the transport 



service. Three civil commissioners were 
to be despatched to the Crimea to examine 
into sanitary matters. The commissariat 
service was to be improved. The mission 
of Lord John Russell would also be fraught 
with important beneficial results. He 
trusted, therefore, that these reforms would 
satisfy the House, and supersede the neces- 
sity for organizing this select committee. 

Mr. Disraeli rose up to express the views 
of the Opposition as to the request (Febru- 
ary 16, 1855). He declined to accede to 
such demand. Lord ralmerston had given 
a list of the improvements he intended 
instituting. Admitting them to be good, 
what was to be thought of the prede- 
cessors of that reconstituted cabinet, who, 
to the last hour of their existence, denied 
the necessity of that reform, and opposed 
all inquiry into abuses now so openly 
admitted ? " Why, sir," cried Mr. Disraeli, 
" let the House of Commons well consider 
what they are now asked to do. One 
of the finest armies that England ever 
sent forth mysteriously disappears — not by 
the sword of the enemy, for that we could 
endure, and could meet again and vanquish; 
but by means so mysterious, that a most 
experienced statesman, with all the advan- 
tage of a knowledge of the interior secrets 
of the cabinet, confessed, and announced to 
this House, that he could not penetrate the 
cause of or understand that mystery. The 
House of Commons must recollect that the 
position in which they were placed was not 
that of a public calamity having taken 
place, which suddenly urges and stimulates 
some independent member from a feeling 
of patriotism, although, perhaps, not of 
prudence, to call for inquiry, and to echo 
the voice of an anxious and agitated nation. 
No, sir. The first minister of the crown 
in this House, the man of whom, as a mem- 
ber, irrespective of all party politics, this 
House is most proud; the man who had 
previously been prime minister of England 
for a long period of years ; the man whose 
qualities, whose sagacity, whose wisdom, 
whose statesmanlike mind have been just 
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eulogized by the first minister on the Trea- 
sury bench ; a man of such qualities that, 
though he had intentionally destroyed his 
late colleagues, they have already employed 
him upon an august mission — this eminent 
person comes down to parliament and tells 
you that, although as a minister of the 
crown he cannot, with all the advantages 
of official experience, penetrate the mystery 
of the national calamity that has oc- 
curred, he yet thinks inquiry ought to be 
granted, as the plea for it is irresistible. 
Acting on that intimation, supported by 
that grave authority, echoing the universal 
opinion of the people of Great Britain, the 
House of Commons, not in haste, but after 
a debate which occupied days, with unusual 
numbers present, with its members hasten- 
ing from every part of the country, by a 
majority almost unprecedented in the records 
of parliament, declared that an inquiry is 
the first duty of those, whoever they may 
be, who may be intrusted with the govern- 
ment of the country — that an inquiry by a 
committee of the House of Commons is the 
only mode in which the necessary improve- 
ments can be indicated ; and then we are 
told to-night that the House of Commons 
is to stultify itself, that this House of 
Commons, which only ten days ago, under 
circumstances of such unmistakable convic- 
tion, and sanctioned by the high authority 
of the leader of the House, arrived at 
this solemn decision, are to recede from 
the ground which they then so solemnly 
affirmed, are to inflict a blow on their 
reputation and their public influence, such 
as, in my mind, a long period of years will 
not counteract ! " 

The mere vote for inquiry, laughed Mr. 
Disraeli, had already produced a long series 
of highly vaunted improvements; what 
might they, therefore, not obtain from 
the inquiry itself? He knew what was 
the course he should take. He should 
endeavour to support in every way the 
decision of the House, and what he believed 
was the strong and wholesome opinion of 
the country. " I am for inquiry," he con- 



eluded. " I am for parliamentary inquiry 
into the condition of the army before 
Sebastopol, and into those branches of the 
administration which should have prevented 
the present lamentable condition of our 
troops." The House agreed with him, and 
resolved upon appointing Mr. Roebuck's 
committee. 

Scarcely had the new ministry — or, as 
Mr. Disraeli christened it, "the late ministry 
and their present faithful representatives " 
— acceded to power when a second split in 
the cabinet ensued. A few days after his 
prayer to postpone the Sebastopol com- 
mittee, Lord Palmerston came down to the 
House and announced that Air. Gladstone, 
Sir James Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
had resigned their offices. The reasons 
given by these ex-ministers for the course 
they had adopted were perfectly sound and 
straightforward from their point of view. 
Under the rule of Lord Aberdeen these 
statesmen had warmly opposed the formation 
of the Sebastopol committee of inquiry. It 
was unconstitutional, without precedent, and 
cast grave reflections upon the adminis- 
trative capacity of the cabinet Since his 
accession to power, Lord Palmerston, in 
spite of his former opposition, had been 
induced to give his consent to the establish- 
ment of this committee. Therefore, those 
of his colleagues who disapproved of his 
proceedings had no other course before 
them but to send in their resignations. 
Sir James Graham objected to the com- 
mittee being a secret one ; he called it " a 
hole-and-corner committee;" he disapproved 
of many of the names of those who 
were to serve upon it; and, above all, he 
demurred to the doctrine that the demand 
for inquiry was irresistible — it was a most 
dangerous doctrine. Mr. Sidney Herbert 
regarded the motion of Mr. Roebuck aa a 
vote of censure upon the government to 
which he belonged. He had nothing to 
conceal, and was ready to go before any 
committee. Still, if the country were 
determined that there should be a search- 
ing inquiry, a select committee was not the 
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best, most constitutional, or most efficient 
mode. As a vote of censure the motion 
"was now valueless, and as an inquiry it 
would be a mere sham. He disapproved 
of the committee, and if it was resistible 
he would not be a party to it Mr. Glad- 
stone followed suit He considered Lord 
Palmerston had made a fatal choice when 
he had permitted himself to give his con- 
sent to that committee. The business of 
the House of Commons was not to govern, 
but to call to account those who govern. 
The motion of Mr. Eoebuck was without 
precedent The committee was nugatory 
for the true purposes of inquiry; it was 
unconstitutional ; it would lead to nothing 
but confusion and disturbance, increased 
disaster, shame at home, and weakness 
abroad. He had no objection to the con- 
duct of the government departments being 
inquired into, provided such inquiry did 
not involve an examination by the House 
of Commons into the state of the army in 
the Crimea. The state of the army in the 
Crimea was not a fit subject for inquiry at 
the present moment, if that inquiry was to 
be conducted by a committee of the House. 
That committee was to be, not a committee 
of punishment, not a committee of remedy, 
but simply a committee of government. 
Such a proceeding was unconstitutional 
iand without precedent. It was his duty 
to resist and protest against it; and that 
resistance he now made with great pain, 
but with a fixed determination which the 
public interests and his own conscience 
alike required. 

In reply, Lord Palmerston said he should 
pass no criticism upon the course which his 
late colleagues had thought it their duty to 
adopt, as he was persuaded that they had 
acted upon a sincere and honest conviction. 
He had himself from the first objected to 
the committee, and his objection in some 
degree still remained; but it was impossible 
not to see that those who had affirmed the 
motion had acted upon two distinct motives. 
One party supported the motion because it 
thought an inquiry should take place, whilst 



the other party favoured the motion because 
it considered it to be a vote of no confidence 
in the government He therefore found 
himself, continued Lord Palmerston, in this 
position ; he could not persuade the House 
to rescind its vote, nor could he undertake 
the task of forming an administration upon 
the chance of the House rescinding its vote, 
nor would he shrink from his post if it 
could not be persuaded to do so. An 
inquiry might doubtless be inconvenient; 
but there would be greater inconvenience, 
he thought, in the country presenting the 
spectacle of a government in abeyance at 
so critical a moment. 

This explanation was commented upon 
at some length by Mr. Disraeli (February 
24, 1855). He wished to know whether 
there was any government in existence at 
all. He had hoped to hear that the prime 
minister had been successful in forming an 
administration, but as yet that gratifying 
information had been withheld. Instead 
of that, the noble lord said, "So long as 
we possess the confidence of the House 
and the country, we intend to do our duty 
to Her Majesty, and to retain our places." 
But what Mr. Disraeli wanted to know was, 
who were " we." The moment, indeed, was 
one of great national peril. The emergency 
was granted by alL They were ready to 
extend to a government, with less reference 
to party feeling than at any other time, a 
just and generous support. But it did not 
appear to him to be a severe condition to 
be made by members of parliament that 
they should at least be acquainted with the 
names of Her Majesty's ministers — that 
they should have the satisfaction of knowing 
who were the patriots whom they were 
asked to support in the fulfilment of those 
onerous duties under circumstances so grave 
and so trying. 

" I am bound to say," continued Mr. 
Disraeli, " that, in listening to the remarks 
of the noble lord with regard to his conduct 
respecting the nomination of this important 
committee, I find them not satisfactory. I 
must even say that I find them incoherent. 
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I did expect from the noble lord, at least, 
an answer to the argumentative speeches 
of his late right hon. colleagues. But the 
noble lord did not do so. I did expect the 
noble lord would to-night, at least, vindicate 
the policy which now seems to be the 
cardinal point of his administration. The 
noble lord opposed this committee when it 
was first proposed, and when it was sup- 
ported by many hon. gentlemen on his own 
side of the House, and by the great bulk 
of those in Opposition. He opposed it in 
language the most strenuous, and in a spirit 
the most uncompromising. In consequence 
of the decision of the House of Commons, 
the government of which the noble lord 
was a member ceased to exist It is 
unnecessary for me to refer to the circum- 
stances which intervened between that vote 
and the day when the noble lord received 
the commission of Her Majesty to form an 
administration, and I make only one remark 
upon them, because the noble lord has fallen 
into a great inaccuracy in his reference to 
particulars with which he certainly ought 
to have been well acquainted — I allude to 
Lord Derby's attempts to form a govern- 
ment. Lord Derby never declined, as the 
noble lord has stated, the exalted duty 
which was offered to him because he could 
not form an administration, but he declined 
it solely because he could not form a strong 
administration; and, sir, I cannot admit 
that the noble lord, especially in the 
position in which he now finds himself, 
after ten days' experience of his more 
felicitous enterprise, has any right to pride 
himself upon his superiority over Lord 
Derby in that respect. 

" But now let us look to the conduct of 
the noble lord with respect to this com- 
mittee — his former opposition to it, his 
present support of it, and his dealings with 
his colleagues with respect to it. The noble 
lord, when a member of the late govern- 
ment, strenuously opposed the committee 
to inquire into the causes which have led 
to the present condition of our army before 
Sebastopol, and upon principle too. The 



noble lord, since he has been first minister, 
since he succeeded in forming this strong 
administration, over which, only a week 
ago last Friday, he delivered so animated 
and fervent an eulogium — for it was only 
last Friday that he congratulated the 
country on possessing a ministry dis- 
tinguished alike for administrative ability, 
political sagacity, and sufficient liberalism 
— the noble lord, when he was called upon 
to form this administration, formed it, if 
upon any principle, upon the principle of 
opposing this committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the condition 
of the array before SebastopoL . . . 

" Well," asked Mr. Disraeli, " what did 
the noble lord do even last Friday night ? 
He again announces to the House that he 
will resist the committee; and on what 
ground does he found that resistance ? 
Why, on the ground of its not being 
constitutional — no paltry ground, no slight 
ground, but the most powerful and effective 
objection that could possibly be stated. 
Now, sir, this does seem to me to be very 
strange that the noble lord, the first minister 
of the crown, should within the space of 
one short — " one little " — week, be prepared 
to do that which a week ago he deemed 
unconstitutional. And for what reason, 1 
ask ? Simply because he is determined to 
remain, he says, minister of the crown, as 
no other person, on his own showing, could 
form a strong ministry. I imagine there 
are many persons who could form a ministry 
as strong, at least, as that of the noble lord. 
The noble lord votes against the committee 
— he speaks against it — he absolutely forms 
his cabinet on the basis of opposing this 
committee ; and, before a week has passed 
away, we find the noble lord rising in his 
place, staking the existence of his govern- 
ment on carrying that committee, and not 
urging one single reason in favour of that 
committee being appointed, or offering the 
slightest argument in support of this sudden 
and extraordinary change in his policy. 
After having listened for hours to arguments 
which I think are answerable, to precedents 
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with which, I think, the noble lord might 
have grappled, to a discussion which 
I supposed the leader of the House of 
Commons would have condescended to 
meet at least in fair debate, the noble 
lord changes all his opinions — the opinions 
which, only a week ago, he himself de- 
scribed as unconstitutional, he accepts; 
he not only accepts them, but he makes 
them the basis of his government And 
this is the man whose firmness, con- 
sistency, and energy are to save the 
country! 

" I do the noble lord injustice. The noble 
lord did give a reason for granting this 
committee. The noble lord has found out 
since last Friday that there is a strong 
public opinion in the country upon the 
subject of appointing this committee to 
inquire into the condition of the army 
before Sebastopol, and into the causes that 
have produced that condition. He has 
found out that there is such an almost ir- 
resistible feeling in the country, that no 
ministry would be justified in opposing it. 
Why, sir, what a fine observer must the 
noble lord be of the nation's disposition — 
what an acute observer must he be of pub- 
lic opinion — how skilfully must he feel the 
pulse of the public mind, if it is only 
since last Friday that he has arrived at 
that conclusion ! 

"The discontent of the country for 
months, which resulted in the overwhelm- 
ing majority which destroyed a govern- 
ment, never induced the noble lord to 
suppose that a committee like this was 
a great necessity. Called upon to fulfil 
the most responsible duties which a man 
can be called upon to perform — called upon 
to form a government at a time when one 
would have thought that if a man could 
feel deeply or think profoundly he would 
have felt and thought deeply and pro- 
foundly — the noble lord is still unconscious 
that this committee of inquiry is still a 
necessity. The noble lord is still so igno- 
rant of the public mind, and unmindful of 
that of which all are so conscious, that he 



forms his government — not in oblivion, 
not in neglect, not in forgetfulness of that 
necessity — but absolutely in defiance of it. 
Administrative ability, of which we once 
heard so much, we know has vanished ; 
but I thought at least political sagacity 
remained. Political sagacity was, I sup- 
posed, represented by the first minister of 
the crown ; but after the experience of the 
noble lord's career, and the speech we have 
heard to-night, my hopes of his triumphant 
future are less glowing than I, at first, 
hoped it might have been. I have made 
these observations with reference to the 
change of opinion of the noble lord — I 
cannot say change of argument, for he 
offered us no reasons. T have not changed 
my mind with regard to the necessity 
of appointing this committee ; although I 
have listened with the respect which they 
deserve to the speeches of the late col- 
leagues of the noble lord — speeches which 
I certainly expected that the noble lord 
would have answered. 

"It has been said that this is an un- 
constitutional course on the part of the 
House of Commons. I hardly care to 
enter into that question, because it has 
been very ably discussed; and I do not 
know that I should have adverted to 
it to-night, even after listening to the 
speeches of the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite, had it not been for an observation 
of the right hon. gentleman, the member for 
the University of Oxford. I have not come 
down to-night, sir, to enter into any debate 
upon the expediency or inexpediency of 
granting this committee. I came down 
to-night by appointment, to hear three 
statements from three distinguished states- 
men, and to listen, if necessary, to the 
answer, reply, comment, or criticism of the 
noble lord the first minister of the crown 
upon these statements. I certainly think 
the three right hon. gentlemen have taken 
a constitutional course in making their 
statements to the House. I am quite sure 
that the House would have felt greatly 
offended if they had not given a frank 
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exposition of their views; and I think it 
was a great mistake of the noble lord when 
having, more than a year ago, seceded from 
the government of Lord Aberdeen, he came 
back to office without a frank explanation 
to the House of Commons, and I believe 
I express the very general feeling of the 
House upon this subject. None of us have 
come here to enter into a discussion whether 
we should have the committee or not. That 
is a question which has been settled by an 
overwhelming majority, and I should like 
to see the minister who will, directly or 
indirectly, attempt to rescind it. But it 
is impossible not to notice some of the 
remarks of the right hon. gentlemen who 
have addressed us, one of which is brought 
to my mind by the observations of the 
right hon. gentleman, the member for the 
University of Oxford." 

Mr. Disraeli then alluded to the sneer of 
Mr. Gladstone, that the Conservatives were 
basing their opposition upon precedents 
which were not favourable to their cause. 
He differed from Mr. Gladstone. The 
precedents in support of the action of the 
Conservative party were numerous and 
were convincing. "I do not want, how- 
ever," said Mr. Disraeli, "to place this 
question upon precedents, numerous as 
they ara They are to be found in the 
time of Charles IT., when an examination 
took place into the war with the Dutch 
and the conduct of the Duke of York ; in 
the reigns of William III., Queen Anne, 
George II., George III., and during the 
Jtegency. I do not, however, place the 
question upon precedents. I say that, had 
there not been a precedent to meet this 
instance, it was the duty of the House of 
Commons to frame a precedent; because 
the circumstances are grave. A fine army 
disappears, and the chief minister of the 
crown in this House, and the right hon. 
gentlemen who have seceded from the 
government, tell us that, in possession of 
all the secrets of the cabinet, the causes of 
this disaster are to them inexplicable. If 
there had been no precedent, it was the 



duty of the House of Commons, I maintain, 
under such circumstances, to have made a 
precedent ; and, notwithstanding all his 
refined and sustained argumentation, the 
right hon. member for the University of 
Oxford may rely upon it that the people of 
England, not in moments of passion, but in 
the calmest periods of their existence, will 
always feel that with such an unparalleled 
disaster, inexplicable by the chief statesmen 
of the day, it was the first duty of their 
representatives to inquire into the cause 
of that disaster. ' But/ says the right hon. 
gentleman, 'leave it to the government. 
Why do you not leave it to the govern- 
ment? I am for inquiry/ says the right 
hon. gentleman, 'but not inquiry in this 
way, not inquiry by a committee of the 
House of Commons.' I am perfectly ready 
to admit that you might, under ordinary 
circumstances, have modes of inquiry more 
satisfactory than the one that has been 
proposed ; but what does that come to ? I 
admit that, under ordinary circumstances, 
a government might claim the duty and 
the privilege of inquiring into maladminis- 
tration, and of recommending, and even 
devising a remedy ; but the fact is, that in 
the present state of affairs the country has 
no confidence in the government. It is a 
conviction that no sincere and efficient 
relief could be afforded by the administra- 
tion, either the last or the present — I 
make this as a general, and not as a per- 
sonal observation — that has made them 
feel that it was their own House of Com- 
mons from which alone they could obtain 
redress and satisfaction. 

"Then the right hon. member for the 
University of Oxford takes up the list of 
the committea He seems to be very 
familiar with the opinions of all the 
gentlemen upon it, and he says — and this 
was almost the most laboured part of his 
argument— quoting the opinion of a great 
authority, that nothing can be done effectu- 
ally unless the individual who is employed 
is in favour of the task which he is engaged 
to fulfil. And it was considered by his 
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friends, certainly, as a very unanswerable 
argument ; but did it not occur to him that 
it was in effect an argument against the 
constitution of every parliamentary com- 
mittee that is called into existence every 
day upon every subject. Why, there is 
not a committee upon any subject which 
does not consist in many of its members 
of instruments that are not favourable to 
the subject-matter of inquiry ; and, there- 
fore, if the argument of the right hon. 
gentleman means anything, it is good 
against the whole system of parliamentary 
inquiry. Is the right hon. gentleman pre- 
pared to go so far as that? We have heard 
many sneers at parliament. We are told 
the constitution is in danger, because the 
noble lord at the head of the administration 
in the course of one week has changed the 
whole policy of his cabinet; but certain am 
I that if you wish to deal a blow against 
parliamentary authority, you can deal no 
more effective one than to impress on the 
country that the elements of a parliamentary 
committee are not adapted to the adequate 
fulfilment of their purpose. The noble 
lord opposite, instead of answering the 
arguments of his late colleagues respecting 
this committee, which a week ago he de- 
clared was unconstitutional, and on which 
to-night he has staked the existence of his 
government, has again favoured us with 
flattering visions of an impending peace. 

"I am quite sure that, if the country 
believes that peace with honour can be 
secured by the noble lord, the ministry 
may count on the earnest support of this 
House. All I can say is, I hope the 
instructions which the noble lord has given 
to the noble lord the member for the City 
of London (Lord John Eussell) are con- 
ceived in a more frank spirit, and in more 
intelligible language than the communica- 
tions which he had on behalf of Lord Derby 
with the right hon. gentleman, and the 
understanding which he arrived at with 
his late colleagues as to the basis on which 
his government was formed. If the noble 
lord has gone to Vienna to be the promoter ! 
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of peace with a foregone conclusion in favour 
of war, that, I think, is not a satisfactory 
prospect for the country. I can, therefore, 
only hope that his instructions from the 
first minister of the crown have been couched 
in more familiar spirit, and expressed in 
more intelligible terms, than the conditions 
which he (Lord Palmerston) apparently 
made to be the basis of his government — a 
government which, after ten days, has 
experienced a disastrous blow at a time 
when the noble lord assures us that it is of 
the utmost importance that the country 
should feel that it was effectively and 
strongly governed, and when the noble 
lord, after circumstances so discouraging to 
the country, after a week nearly has elapsed 
since this unfortunate and untoward event 
has been proclaimed, does not find himself 
in a condition, at the conclusion of the 
parliamentary week, to feel, that by his 
exertions and all his combinations, he can 
assure the country that his sovereign pos- 
sesses at this moment a complete body of 
responsible advisers." 

The vacancies created by the retirement 
of these "three eminent statesmen" were 
filled up, and the Palmerston cabinet finally 
" re-burnished." Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
succeeded Mr. Gladstone as finance min- 
ister; Lord John Eussell, in spite of his 
diplomatic appointment, accepted Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert's late post at the colonial 
office ; whilst Sir Charles Wood quitted 
the India office for the Admiralty. Other 
minor changes were also effected. 

The committee requested by Mr. Eoebuck 
had been formed; its sittings were frequent 
and its labours excited the deepest interest. 
Numerous witnesses were examined, and 
their evidence plainly proved the incapacity 
and misgovernment of the Aberdeen ad- 
ministration. The Duke of Cambridge 
himself declared that, while a cabinet 
minister was assuring the House of Com- 
mons that the number of men fit for duty 
amounted to 30,000, the real number was 
only 12,000 ; that the forces were short of 
food, short of clothing, and ill supplied 
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with all the necessaries that were required 
for a severe campaign. In the middle of 
the following June the committee presented 
its report. It concluded with this grave 
charge against the coalition cabinet: — "Your 
committee report that the sufferings of the 
army resulted mainly from the circum- 
stances under which the expedition to the 
Crimea was undertaken and executed. The 
administration which ordered that expedi- 
tion had no adequate information as to the 
amount of forces in the Crimea. They 
were not acquainted with the strength of 
the fortress to be attacked, or with the 
resources of the country to be invaded. 
They hoped and expected the expedition 
to be immediately successful ; and as they 
did not foresee the probability of a pro- 
tracted struggle, they made no provision 
for a winter campaign. The patience and 
fortitude of the army demand the admira- 
tion of the nation on whose behalf they 
have fought, bled, and suffered. Their 
heroic valour, and equally heroic patience 
under sufferings and privations, have given 
them claims on the country which will 
doubtless be gratefully acknowledged. 
Your committee will now close their report 
with a hope that every British army may 
in future display the valour which this 
noble army has displayed, and that none 
may hereafter be exposed to such sufferings 
as have been recorded in these pages." 
Not without just grounds had Mr. Disraeli 
insisted on the establishment of the Sebas- 
topol committea 

Whilst these ministerial arrangements 
and parliamentary labours were carried on, 
hopes had been held out of peace. If 
necessary the nation was prepared to pur- 
sue the hostilities against Eussia to the 
very bitterest end ; but at the same time, 
if a prospect of "peace with honour," as 
Mr. Disraeli then put it, should be held 
out, it would be none the less eagerly wel- 
comed. Already the expense of the struggle 
had amounted to a formidable sum. Sir 
George Cotnewall Lewis, the new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, in his annual 



financial statement showed that, though 
the income of the country had reached the 
amount of nearly £64,000,000, yet the cost 
of the present hostilities had caused an 
excess of expenditure above that sum of no 
less than £20,000,000. The deficiency he 
proposed to supply by additional taxation, 
and by a loan of £16,000,000. His views 
were at once acceded to ; for the larger the 
supplies, the more effective would be the 
conduct of the war, and the sooner peace 
be obtained. For it was now evident that 
to trust to the efforts of diplomacy was 
misplaced confidence. The proceedings to 
obtain peace by negotiation had lamentably 
broken down ; yet at their first commence- 
ment the prospect had been assuring. 
Sardinia, who was anxious to establish for 
herself a position in the councils of Europe, 
and to have an opportunity of venting her 
wrongs against Austria, had given in her 
adhesion to the cause of the allies, and had 
increased our strength. The sudden death 
of the Czar from a cold brought on by reck- 
less exposure, and the accession of his son, 
the amiable and irresolute Alexander, had 
led men to hope that there would now be 
an end to the intrigues of Muscovite ambi- 
tion. The congress had opened at Vienna, 
and Lord John Eussell had been intrusted 
with the welfare of England at its delibera- 
tions. Four points were to be specially 
considered — the condition of the Danubian 
Principalities; the free navigation of the 
Danube; the limits to be set to Bussian 
supremacy in the Black Sea; and the inde- 
pendence of the Porte. The question as to 
Bussian supremacy in the Euxine broke up 
the congress. The Czar declined to be con- 
trolled by the Western powers, and he most 
decidedly refused to have any restrictions 
placed upon his naval strength in the Black 
Sea. Lord John Eussell returned home to 
explain matters, and to lay before the public 
how his diplomatic counsels had served 
the interests of his country. 

This explanation was precisely what the 
nation wanted, but could not obtain. The 
congress, it was said, had failed, and yet 
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not failed ; it was not closed, but only sus- 
pended. Papers were asked for, but could 
not at present be had. Excuse after excuse 
was invented to stave off inquiry till minis- 
terial imagination was almost exhausted. 
If diplomacy had not failed, why were 
hostilities to be at once resumed ? If the 
congress at Vienna had collapsed, why was 
not the House of Commons put in posses- 
sion of the facts? Why this ambiguity and 
confusion? Mr. Disraeli determined to 
force the government to give an answer 
to these questions. He rose (May 24, 1855) 
to bring forward the following motion : — 

" That this House cannot adjourn for the 
recess without expressing its dissatisfaction 
with the ambiguous language and uncertain 
conduct of Her Majesty's government in 
reference to the great question of peace or 
war; and that under these circumstances, 
this House feels it a duty to declare that it 
will continue to give every support to Her 
Majesty in the prosecution of the war until 
Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with her 
allies, obtain for this country a safe and 
honourable peace." 

Mr. Disraeli commenced his speech by 
explaining the reasons which had led him 
to frame this motion. He considered the 
conduct of the government had been most 
uncertain, and their language most ambigu- 
ous, with respect to the question of peace 
or war; they had shelved the resolutions 
of Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Layard, 
which, if freely discussed, would have 
elucidated matters ;* the country was most 
anxious as to the future policy of ministers, 
and therefore under the circumstances, he, 
Mr. Disraeli, did not feel himself justified 
in allowing the Whitsuntide holidays to 
intervene without the government being 
afforded an opportunity of declaring how 
they intended to deal with the important 
interests intrusted to them at that grave 

* Mr. Gibson, as a member of the peace party, had made 
a motion condemning the government for lack of seal in 
their endeavour to terminate hostilities ; on the other hand, 
Mr. Layard proposed a resolution, which had for its object 
to compel the government to demand more exacting terms 
from Russia, 



moment The circumstances to which he 
was about to call the attention of the House 
would require no great exercise of memory 
to command. He was not going to ask 
them to travel back to the passage of the 
Pruth, or to the declaration of war. His 
criticism would refer solely to public trans- 
actions of recent date. His canvas was so 
small that he should commence with the 
installation in office of the prime minister. 
Glorious epoch for the country ! One could 
not but remember the triumphant cheers 
which announced that the crown of parlia- 
mentary laurel encircled that "reverend 
brow." There was a minister at last who 
would vindicate the honour of the country ; 
there was a minister at last who would 
carry on the war like Chatham, and who 
would maintain his principles in that House 
like Pitt ; there was a man backed by an 
enthusiastic people to redeem a fallen state ! 
And how had those hopes been realized ? 
When the first fervour was a little past, 
when men began, as it were, to cease to 
feel and to commence to think, Sir James 
Graham — "he having just left the cabinet, 
and his seat, although filled by a not un- 
worthy successor, being still warm with his 
ample presence " — addressed an inquiry to 
the first minister of the crown, and asked 
whether "there was to be any change in 
the principles upon which the foreign policy 
of the new administration was to be con- 
ducted, whether the policy recommended 
and followed by Lord Aberdeen was to be 
adopted, whether, above all things, there 
was to be any change in the terms and 
conditions which our plenipotentiary was to 
insist upon at the conference of Vienna?" 
To these questions Lord Palmerston replied, 
"On the contrary our principles are the 
same ; our policy is entirely identified with 
the policy of Lord Aberdeen ; no difference 
has been dreamed of for a moment with re- 
gard to the conditions upon which peace is 
to be sought for at the Vienna conference." 
And so Lord John Eussell was sent to 
the congress as the representative of the 
policy of Lord Aberdeen; he had now 
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returned frustrated, he had returned boot- 
less from the conference. "The appoint- 
ment of the plenipotentiary," remarked Mr. 
Disraeli after his grave, caustic fashion, 
"did not at the first blush appear to be 
a happy ona The noble lord, the member 
for London, m so distinguished that I find 
it difficult to fix upon any subject, or upon 
any part of his life, in which he has not 
rendered himself remarkable ; but I know 
nothing by which the noble lord has been 
more distinguished of late than by his 
denunciations of the power and the ambi- 
tion of Bussia. It is to the noble lord that 
I think may be mainly attributed — and in 
his various career his patriotism may be 
sustained and rewarded by the recollection 
— the passion of this great country for a 
decisive struggle with the colossal energies 
of the Bussian empira The noble lord, 
then occupying an eminent post — one more 
eminent, I am sorry to say, than that which 
he now occupies — addressed, as the leader 
of the House of Commons, not only fervid 
but inflammatory harangues to the parlia- 
ment and people of England, the object of 
which was to show that war with Bussia 
was the duty of the country, and that it 
ought to be carried on in no hesitating 
spirit, but ought to be undertaken by us 
with a determination of realizing consider- 
able results. . . I am obliged to refer 
to these circumstances in order to show the 
character and the antecedents of the noble 
lord, who was appointed our plenipoten- 
tiary to obtain peace. . . . Well, I 
have shown that the noble lord, who was 
selected for a plenipotentiary to obtain 
peace, was unquestionably an advocate of 
war, and of war on a great scala It is 
of infinite importance when we have to 
investigate the conduct of the noble lord 
at this emergency, that we should clearly 
comprehend what were the antecedents 
of the noble lord and his qualifications 
for the office that I think he rashly 
undertook. 

"The House will remember that it is 
only forty-eight hours since the first 



minister of the crown said, that although 
these negotiations had been unsuccessful, 
they had been conducted with consummate 
ability. The noble lord (Palmerston) nods 
his head. I accept that ceremony as if the 
noble lord threw down his glove, and I 
call upon the House of Commons, without 
respect to party, to give a verdict upon the 
conduct of our plenipotentiary at Vienna. 
Do not let it be said that I am making 
comments upon the conduct of the noble 
lord because I am a member of a different 
political party, and that this is a party 
mova If I show that the noble lord was 
incompetent for the office that he fatally 
accepted, if I show that his conduct at 
those conferences led to consequences pre- 
judicial to the public weal, it is my duty to 
bring these things forward. It was not 
enough that the noble lord made the 
speeches to which I have referred, but he, 
the plenipotentiary of peace, distinguished 
himself in this House by the high tone he 
assumed with regard to Bussia and the 
rulers of Bussia; and although then the first 
minister of state in this House, he did not 
hesitate to denounce the conduct of the 
emperor and his ministers as false and 
fraudulent The noble lord did mora As 
the season advanced, as the noble lord's 
blood grew more warm, in a moment of 
excitement (it was in the month of July) 
the noble lord revealed the secret policy of 
the profound cabinet of which he was a 
member to the House of Commons; and we 
then obtained the authoritative information 
that war was to be carried on, and peace 
obtained in no less a manner than by the 
conquest of provinces, and the destruction 
of that stronghold that threw its frowning 
shadows over the waters of the Black Sea. 
The noble lord made an explanation after- 
wards of the words he used; but, as has 
been well observed, 'apologies only account 
for that which they do not alter/ 

" When the noble lord thus announced the 
invasion of the Crimea and the destruction 
of Sebastopol, I for one said, that I had 
listened to that statement with dismay. 
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These," sneered the speaker, "were the 
qualifications of the plenipotentiary of 
peace, whose selection did so much credit to 
the judgment of the first minister, who, called 
to power by the enthusiasm of the people, 
and determined to put the right man in the 
right place, sends a minister to negotiate 
peace who had proclaimed an internecine 
war. But these were not all the qualifica- 
tions of the noble lord. It was not enough 
that he had distinguished himself by ad- 
dressing inflammatory harangues to the 
House of Commons. It was not enough 
that he had denounced the conduct of the 
Emperor of Russia and his ministers as 
false and fraudulent. It was not enough 
that, in a moment of outrageous and fatal 
indiscretion he revealed, as one might say, 
the coming disasters of his country. The 
noble lord signalized himself by another 
exploit before he went to make peace for 
his country. The noble lord destroyed a 
cabinet. He tripped up the prime minister 
because he was not earnest enough in pro- 
secuting the war. These were the ante- 
cedents, these the qualifications, of the 
minister plenipotentiary to whom was con- 
signed the fulfilment of the most important 
duties that have ever been delegated to a 
subject of the crown since the great congress 
of Vienna. This was the dove sent out to 
the troubled waters of Europe. 

"It has been said of the noble lord — 
I think very unjustly — by a high, although 
anonymous authority, that the noble lord 
was not qualified for the post of pleni- 
potentiary ; in the first place, because 
he was not an eminent diplomatist; and 
secondly, because he did not take that 
leading position at the moment in this 
country which might have compensated 
for his want of diplomatic experience in 
the opinion of the Russian court. That 
was, 1 think, unjust, because I shall show 
that the noble lord has had a great, though 
not lengthened experience of diplomatic 
affairs. He was once at the head of the 
diplomatic body of this country, and in that 
capacity performed feats of no mean charac- 



ter, which greatly influenced subsequent 
events, and are at this moment influencing 
the fortunes of this country ; and although 
it is quite true, that having held this office 
when the noble lord was called upon by his 
sovereign to form a government, he could 
only find one gentleman to serve under him, 
and, strange to say, that gentleman, the 
present first minister; and although the 
noble lord, with his great position, and with 
all his genius, which I admire, finds him- 
self in the agreeable predicament of twice 
filling a subordinate position in two admin- 
istrations, which are Whig administrations, 
still that noble lord is the leader of the 
great Whig party — that small company," 
said Mr. Disraeli, ever consistent in his 
dislike to the governing families, " of great 
families who ever rule this couutry when 
in power, in defiance of our free aristocratic 
settlement, by the principles of an oligarchy 
masked in the language of a democracy— 
and therefore the noble lord, whatever office 
he may fill, will always be a very consider- 
able man. Let me, then, call the attention 
of the House to a great event in the career 
of the noble lord — the key-note of the trans- 
actions which occurred when the noble lord 
was chief of the diplomacy of the country." 
Mr. Disraeli then passed in review 
those " secret communications " between 
the government of England and the Em- 
peror of Russia, during which Lord John 
Russell wrote his confidential despatch to 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, in which he made 
the notorious admission of acknowledging 
the protectorate of Russia over the Christian 
subjects of the Porte — a protectorate which 
he said was " prescribed by duty and sanc- 
tioned by treaty." It had been stated that 
the erroneous interpretation of the treaty 
of Kainardji had been the principal cause 
of the war. By whom, asked Mr. Disraeli, 
was that erroneous interpretation made ? by 
the noble lord or by the Emperor of Russia ? 
" If by the Emperor of Russia," cried the 
critic, " it was assented to by the minister of 
England. What right have we to interfere in 
this quarrel when the united^ wisdom of all 
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these statesmen has found out that 'the erron- 
eous interpretation of the treaty of Kainardji 
has been the principal cause of the war, and 
the erroneous interpreter is sitting before 
me V They were only at the commenceinent," 
predicted Mr. Disraeli, " of the extraordinary 
mistakes, the fatal admissions, the disgrace- 
ful demeanour of the noble lord who, they 
had been told, had displayed ' consummate 
ability though unsuccessful/ Lord John 
had been sent to Vienna for one object, 
and as to that one object he had most 
egregiously blundered. They had heard 
much as to the 'Four Points/ but with 
regard to the first two points there had 
been no difficulty. All had gone on 
swimmingly till the third point had been 
reached. Then came the discussion; and 
then it was that Lord John was expected, 
among others, to do battle for the admission 
of the Turkish empire into the European 
confederation, and to decide upon the 
manner in which the preponderance of 
Bussia in the Black Sea should cease to 
exist And how did their envoy behave ? 
He rose up and declared that c the only 
admissible conditions of peace would be 
those which, being the most in harmony 
with the honour of Bussia, should at the 
same time be sufficient for the security of 
Europe, and for preventing a return of 
complications such as that the settlement 
of which is now in question.' No wonder 
Count Nesselrode considered that declara- 
tion as ' une definition fort remarqiiablc ! ' 
Who made the noble lord the judge of the 
honour of Bussia ? The noble lord had to 
think of the honour and interests of his 
own country. After that 'definition fort 
remarqiiable? Bussia naturally declined to 
take the initiative offered them in the 
negotiations — she thought the allies would 
make proposals more agreeable in spirit 
than the Bussians themselves. And what 
were the terms offered to Bussia? They 
were most humiliating, and supported by the 
most infelicitous precedent ; Lord John had 
appealed to the treaty of Utrecht, and the 
destruction of the fortifications of Dunkirk. 



"Now," inquired Mr. Disraeli, "under 
what circumstances were the treaty of 
Utrecht and the negotiations for the 
destruction of the fortifications of Dunkirk 
made ? After a series of splendid victories 
achieved by the arms of Marlborough and 
Eugene — after a series of the most humili- 
ating reverses on the part of a once great 
king — at the end of a long reign when her 
resources were exhausted — France, high- 
spirited France, submitted to the greatest 
humiliation that her history records. And 
this is the precedent which is produced by 
the noble lord, who commences with an 
admission which makes the honour of 
Bussia an essential qualification in any 
conditions of peace that may be mada* 
Lord John Bussell had placed the possibility 
of peace by negotiation almost out of the 
question by his conduct at Vienna. The 
admission with regard to the honour of 
Bussia was the real cause why the negotia- 
tions were broken off, and a knot tied that 
diplomacy could not loose. "I think the 
noble lord," summed up Mr. Disraeli, 
"instead of showing great ability in the 
conduct of these negotiations, has committed 
every blunder which a negotiator could 
possibly accomplish. I think he made 
fatal admissions at the commencement, 
and that he had recourse to dangerous 
illustrations to support his position. I 
think he dealt with the wrong part of 
his material first; and that he has so 
managed the really important element, 
that so far as negotiation is concerned it 
is my opinion diplomacy can no longer 
solve the knot. The noble lord has pro- 
ceeded in these conferences at Vienna in 
the same manner in which he proceeded 
as secretary of state for Foreign Affairs 
with reference to the confidential com- 
munications of Bussia. He met them by 
a diplomatic and historical move conjoined; 
and guided by history, he has made a 
diplomatic mistake." 

And now at last, exclaimed the speaker, 
the protocols so anxiously looked for had 
been laid upon the table. Yet what mean* 
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ing did they convey ? The language of the 
plenipotentiary seemed to be as ambiguous 
as his conduct was uncertain in the manage- 
ment of the negotiation, for exactly opposite 
conclusions had been drawn by different 
parties in that House from his proceedings. 
One member thought the negotiations 
authorized peace; another thought they 
necessarily concluded in war. The Conser- 
vatives were, therefore, extremely anxious 
to obtain the opinion of the government 
upon the question, so that the country, now 
in a state of great perplexity and some dis- 
content, might be guided in their opinions 
by ministers. What was the position of 
the country? Was there to be peace, or 
was there to be war? On what conditions 
were they to have peace ? In what spirit 
was the war to be carried on? Had the 
conference concluded its labours, or was it 
still sitting? Lord Palmerston said one 
thing, Lord Granville another ; which were 
they to believe ? These questions Mr. Dis- 
raeli desired to be answered. He was 
against the principle of " leaving the door 
open." They should shut the door, and let 
those who wanted to come in knock at the 
door, and then endeavour to secure a safe 
and honourable peace. It was impossible 
to cany on at one and the same time an 
aggressive war and a protective policy. 

"I deny/' cried Mr. Disraeli, " that you can 
keep up the spirit of the nation in a strug- 
gle such as that which we carried on with 
Napoleon, and such as that which we have 
to carry on with the Emperor of Eussia, if 
you are perpetually impressing on the 
country that peace is impending, and if 
you are perpetually showing the people 
that the point of difference between our- 
selves and our opponents is after all, 
comparatively speaking, of a petty charac- 
ter. Men will endure great sacrifices, if 
they think they are encountering an enemy 
of colossal power and resources. A nation 
will not count the sacrifices which it makes, 
if it supposes that it is engaged in a struggle 
for its fame, its influence, and its existence. 
But when you come to a doubled and 



tripled income tax; when you come to 
draw men away from their homes for mili- 
tary service ; when you darken the hearths 
of England with ensanguined calamities; 
when you do all this, men must not be told 
that this is merely a question whether the 
Emperor of Eussia shall have four frigates 
or eight." Such a course, commented the 
leader of the Opposition, impressed the 
public mind with the idea that the country 
was engaged in a struggle for an object 
unworthy of the sacrifice. Mr. Disraeli 
then concluded by begging the House to 
support his motion, and to put an end to 
that vicious double system, by which they 
had so long carried on an aggressive war 
and a protective diplomacy. The time for 
negotiation was past, and an end should 
now be put to the distrust that everywhere 
prevailed. If diplomacy could bring them 
an honourable peace, he would cling to its 
efforts ; but he was convinced that further 
negotiations,instead of securing peace, would 
only aggravate the dangers and distresses 
of war. The issue before the House was 
a simple one, and it was this — " Will you 
put an end to this diplomatic subterfuge 
and this ministerial trifling ? " 

Upon this motion there followed the 
most important debate of the session. Sir 
Francis Baring, in an amendment which 
Mr. Disraeli criticised as having been 
" cribbed from my thoughts and clothed in 
my language," moved "That this House, 
having seen with regret that the conferences 
at Vienna have not led to a termination of 
hostilities, feels it to be a duty to declare 
that it will continue to give every support 
to Her Majesty in the prosecution of the 
war, until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction 
with her allies, obtain for this country a 
safe and honourable peace." This amend- 
ment was in its turn amended by Sir 
William Heathcote, who proposed to insert 
after "hostilities" the words, "and still 
cherishing a desire that the communications 
in progress may arrive at a successful issue." 
Speakers on both sides freely aired their 
eloquence, either in favour of the motion or 
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the amendments, and showed how eager 
they were to have the question fully 
discussed. Mr. Gladstone supported the 
alteration proposed by Sir William Heath- 
cote. He did not consider that the oppor- 
tunity should be lost. A war just in its 
origin would be unjust, if prosecuted after 
its object had been obtained. The only 
one of the four points not now settled was 
the third, and the difference arose, not upon 
its principle, but upon the mode of its 
application ; so that the quarrel was merely 
as to the mode of construing a moiety of 
the third point Eussia had receded from 
her pretences; she had gone far to put 
herself in the right, and in war as well as 
in peace the great object should be to be in 
the right All the terms the allied powers 
had demanded had been substantially con- 
ceded; and if it was not for terms they 
fought, but for military success, such an 
object was immoral, inhuman, and un- 
christian. 

Lord John Eussell, who had been so 
severely criticised, entered upon an elaborate 
defence of his conduct He had never, he 
said, been very sanguine as to the success 
that would attend upon these negotiations. 
He had no habits of diplomacy ; and being 
more accustomed to parliamentary life than 
to intercourse with those who carry on 
negotiations, he felt that he was not the 
fittest person to undertake the duty of 
plenipotentiary. But he had been requested 
to perform the mission by Lord Clarendon, 
and he had obeyed. The limitation of the 
naval power of Eussia was a most difficult 
and delicate question. The Eussian prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea was, next to the 
Eussian occupation of the Principalities, 
the greatest danger with which Turkey was 
threatened. Lord John then drew a terrible 
picture of the enormous power of Eussia, and 
of the influence she had gained over Turkey. 
He justified the declaration which he had 
made at the conference respecting the con- 
ditions to be attached to the third point 
He considered that the proposition brought 
forward should not only be consistent with 



the security of Europe, but also compatible 
with the honour of Eussia. Yet in spite of 
this feeling, he was of opinion that a limi- 
tation of the Eussian naval power in the 
Black Sea was indispensable to the security 
of Constantinople, and the rejection by 
Eussia of that demand was a sure indica- 
tion of her designs upon that city. Not- 
withstanding the harsh judgment of Mr. 
Disraeli, he had nothing to reproach him- 
self with as to his conduct of the recent 
negotiations, and he did not think the Con- 
servative party would add to its fame or 
reputation by the course it was now taking. 
Mr. Lowe, in one of his hard, clear speeches, 
avoiding all irrelevant matter, proposed 
a third amendment. He sneered at the 
Conservatives for keeping their patriotism 
for their speeches, and putting their party 
spirit into their motions. He desired to 
raise the question that really ought to be 
discussed. The course proposed by Mr. 
Disraeli and Sir Francis Baring would be 
discreditable for the House to pursue. He 
proposed a third amendment — "That this 
House, having seen with regret, owing to 
the refusal of Eussia to restrict the strength 
of her navy in the Black Sea, that the con- 
ferences at Vienna have not led to a 
termination of hostilities, feels it to be a 
duty to declare that the means of coming 
to an agreement on the third basis of 
negotiation being by that refusal exhausted, 
it will continue to give every support to 
Her Majesty in the prosecution of the war, 
until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction 
with her allies, obtain for this country a 
safe and honourable peace." He took his 
stand upon the ground agreed to by Eussia 
herself. She had admitted that her pre- 
ponderance in the Black Sea ought to be 
put an end to; yet, having made that 
admission, she declined to limit her naval 
power. In the opinion of Mr. Lowe, the 
putting an end to Eussian preponderance 
in the Black Sea, and the limitation of her 
naval power, were one and the same thing, 
being but two forms of the same expression. 
Therefore, there being no means of comply* 
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ing with the third basis of negotiation, 
except by limiting the Bussian naval power, 
and that being refused, the conclusion was 
that that basis was exhausted. If so, it 
would be beneath the dignity of England to 
continue the negotiations. 

Lord Palmerston then summed up the 
discussion. He denied that the conduct 
of ministers had been uncertain or their 
language ambiguous. Mr. Gladstone by 
his speech objected to the war, to the 
expedition to the Crimea, and to the 
terms proposed at the conferences ; and yet 
the member for the University of Oxford 
had been a party to all those measures ! It 
was, however, now superfluous to argue the 
justice and necessity of the war, which was 
almost universally admitted, and the country 
was ready to cany it on with energy and 
Vigour. He commented upon the futility of 
the plans suggested by the Russian plenipo- 
tentiaries. There was no pretence for Russia 
declining to give to Europe a pledge of her 
good disposition by consenting to a limita- 
tion of her naval power in the Black Sea. 
She had refused the fair conditions offered 
her, and since England was fully prepared, 
the war must be carried on. He felt con- 
fident that the nation was in earnest as to 
the war in which they were engaged, and 
that the people of England would give their 
support to any government that would 
honestly and with energy execute the will 
of the British nation, while they would 
never sanction any ministry which would 
abandon its allies and desert that policy, 
which had been pursued up to that moment 
in accordance with the will and feelings of 
the country. He looked with indifference 
upon the result of the motion. He felt that 
in whatever hands the government might 
be placed, the will of the people must and 
should be obeyed. That will signified that 
England, having engaged in a just and 
necessary war, it must and should succeed. 
He was confident that, although it might 
be the duty of the government to exhaust 
the means of negotiation as far as they 
could be pursued with honour, the people 
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would never give their support to any 
administration that should, in expectation 
of the success of those negotiations, abandon 
the performance of its duty in the prepara- 
tion of the means for war. 

These were brave words, and they were 
fully commented upon by Mr. Disraeli 
(May 25, 1855) in his reply, before the 
sense of the House was taken upon his 
motion. If he had felt, he said, any 
necessity of calling evidence to vindicate 
the propriety of the conduct which he had 
pursued, and the justice and policy of the 
course which he had taken, it would be 
the speech of Lord Palmerston, who had 
positively warned the House, in the way of 
the fulfilment of his duty to carry on the 
war with effect, not to be influenced by 
any hope or prospect of any further negotia- 
tion for peace. Was that the minister, 
exclaimed Mr. Disraeli, who had evaded 
every inquiry? Was that the minister 
who to every question that had been urged 
upon him, had used every artifice to prevent 
the House of Commons from obtaining a 
single expression which would give an 
indication of the policy of the government, 
or of the resolution at which they had 
arrived, on the great question of peace or 
war ? Was that the minister who in every 
instance had deprecated that inquiry should 
be made upon the subject, on the ground 
that even inquiry might interfere with the 
course of that delicate negotiation that was 
pending ? This change of front, continued 
Mr. Disraeli triumphantly, had fully justified 
the motion he had brought forward. Every 
amendment that had been proposed only 
went further to sanction the course the 
Opposition had taken. They had had a 
full discussion, and every possible opinion 
had been expressed on the momentous 
question before them. Whatever might 
be the fate of his motion, it had at least 
elicited this good — that at last the country 
had heard something definite from the 
government. 

"The noble lord," said Mr. Disraeli, 
referring to the premier, "for some 
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time, in addressing the House on the sub- 
ject of the war, has pursued his customary 
habit of making no allusion to the future ; 
scrupulously shrinking from any expression 
of his own views, but carefully enumerating 
all the more the incidents of the past 
'We have a fleet/ says the noble lord, 
'in the Baltic, we have a fleet in the 
Black Sea, we have a medical depart- 
ment, a commissariat staff, and many 
other establishments, of which we may be 
proud/ The noble lord reminds me always 
in this elaborate catalogue which he gives 
us so frequently, of the parvenu in one of 
Foote's farces, who used to recommend 
himself to his mistress' good graces by 
enumerating his possessions. 'I have a 
house in the country, a house in town, a 
gallery of pictures, a fine cellar of wines/ 
and so on. In that way the noble lord for 
some time has been in the habit of informing 
us that he has a fleet in the Black Sea and 
a fleet in the Baltic, that he has a Sardinian 
contingent to assist his army in the Crimea, 
that he has a medical department established 
on the best footing, and those various other 
things which he has so often recounted; 
but at last he has felt that the time was 
come when this was no longer sufficient, 
when he must speak explicitly respecting 
the intentions of the government on the 
question of peace or war." The noble lord, 
laughed the speaker, therefore, had at last 
made a declaration which he had refused to 
express on every other occasion. He had 
made a declaration perfectly inconsistent 
with all his previous declarations. The 
noble lord now stood forward as a war 
minister, who would be satisfied with nothing 
less than an achievement, the obtaining of 
which was perfectly inconsistent with the 
negotiations which he had been carrying 
on. Had not, therefore, the words of the 
motion as to the ambiguity of language and 
uncertainty of conduct been fully proved ? 
He was prepared, continued Mr. Disraeli, 
to maintain in every respect the propriety 
of his motion. It was not his duty to 
express the terms upon which he thought 



peace ought to be obtained, or the objects 
for which the war ought to be prosecuted. 
The House of Commons had no right to 
interfere with the terms upon which peace 
or war ought to be proclaimed. Those 
were the just prerogatives of the crown, 
and not to be meddled with by the popular 
assembly.* The motion he had drawn up 
was proper in its tone, loyal in its language, 
perfectly adapted to the contingency ; and 
one that every member who wished to end 
this unsatisfactory state of things should 
support " We were," explained Mr. Disraeli, 
"dissatisfied with the language and the 
proceedings of the government, especially 
with reference to recent negotiations and 
with the conduct of affairs as affecting the 
great question of peace or war. We were 
precluded from definitely expressing what 
we might consider the terms on which peace 
ought to be negotiated, or the objects for 
which the war ought to be pursued; and 
we wished to guard ourselves carefully from 
any interference with the exercise of the 
prerogative. Therefore, all we could do 
was to ask the House if we proved our 
case, to declare that there were ambiguous 
language and uncertain conduct on the part 
of Her Majesty's ministers, not vaguely and 
abstractedly, but with reference to the great 
question of peace or war ; and if the House 
were of that opinion — which it would be, if 
it were to adopt the resolution — we asked 
it also, to show that there was no ambiguity 

* Upon this point Mr. Disraeli was in error, and a few 
nights afterwards he acknowledged his mistake (June S, 
1855). "Now, I believe," he said, referring to this assertion 
in his speech, "the best role of life is never to give an 
opinion on any subject upon which yon yourself hare not 
expended study and research. I unfortunately on that 
occasion re-echoed an opinion which I had heard from the 
highest authorities in this House — some of whom are still 
with us, while others have left us — that it is an interference 
with the prerogative of the crown for the House in any way 
to express an opinion as to the terms upon which peace 
should be obtained, or the objects for which war should be 
urged. •.. I could easily show that nothing is more 
certain than that it is the privilege and the duty of the 
House of Commons upon all fitting occasions to advise Her 
Majesty as to the terms upon which she should negotiate 
peace, or the objects for which she should carry on war. It 
is one of those points which do not admit of doubt." Even 
bo practised a statesman as Lord Palmerston laboured under 
a similar erroneous impression. He gave the same reason as 
Mr. Disraeli had given, as an excuse for refusing his assent 
to the amendment of Mr. Lowe. 
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in its language, no uncertainty in its con- 
duct, but under the circumstances, in order 
to prevent any misconception on such a 
subject, to affirm that it was still determined 
to continue to support Her Majesty with 
all its means in the same spirit as when it 
first addressed the crown in answer to the 
gracious message of the sovereign announc- 
ing that war has been declared." 

In conclusion Mr. Disraeli said that he 
had made out his case, and that the object 
for which he had been working had been 
attained. That object was to prevent the 
prosecution of war and the carrying on of 
negotiations simultaneously He had been 
blamed for his personal attack upon Lord 
John Russell; yet his comments were 
perfectly in accordance with parliamentary 
etiquette. It was the province of the 
House of Commons to exercise a control 
dver even the highest servants of the 
sovereign. If an ambassador took a course 
which was detrimental to the interests of 
his country, or had not the qualities neces- 
sary for a proper discharge of his duties, 
then it was incumbent on the House of 
Commons to bring the conduct of such 
person under consideration, and to ask the 
opinion of the House upon the subject 
If it were true that Lord John Russell, 
when secretary of state, had acknowledged 
that Russia had the right, which she most 
certainly had not, of protectorate over the 
Christian subjects of the Porte ; and if it 
were true that a false interpretation put 
upon certain treaties by that noble lord 
had been the principal cause of the war — 
was it not his, Mr. Disraeli's, duty to 
bring the matter before the House ? " The 
noble lord says," concluded Mr. Disraeli, 
"I degraded the debate; but whatever I 
have done, I have done this — I have tried 
to prevent the noble lord from degrading 
the country." 

The opinion of the House was, however, 
not in favour of Mr. Disraeli's motion ; it 
considered such a motion as shutting the 
door to negotiation, and excluding the hope 
of an early and satisfactory peace. Many 



also, who agreed with its suggestions, yet 
looked upon it as a motion of want of 
confidence, and were not prepared at that 
moment to cause a change of government. 
On a division the motion was rejected by 
319 against 219. 

The amendment of Sir Francis Baring 
now became a substantive motion, and the 
debate on the prosecution of the war still 
continued. The real question at issue was, 
however, whether the House ought or ought 
not to make peace upon the Russian pro- 
posal with regard to the Third Point. The 
debate lasted another four nights, and in 
the discussion that ensued every member 
of note took part. Mr. Milner Gibson was 
of opinion that all means of peace had not 
necessarily been exhausted, because Russia 
refused to limit the number of her ships. 
He called on the prime minister to state 
with frankness the definite objects of the 
war; and implored the House to pause 
before it sanctioned a motion that would 
perpetuate a war which might bring the 
most formidable disasters on the country. 
On the other hand, Sir William Molesworth 
declared that peace upon the Russian terms 
would be ignominious and dangerous — a 
confession of defeat covering the allied 
armies with shame and dishonour. Lord 
Elcho boldly avowed that the shortest and 
safest way to peace lay through the breach 
of Sebastopol, and that the most efficient 
negotiators would be found, not in the 
cabinet, but in the camp. Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, in the most eloquent speech 
delivered on this occasion, maintained that 
the object for which the war was begun — 
the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire secured by guarantees — 
should be constantly kept in view. To 
sustain a protective war they could not 
limit themselves entirely to means purely 
defensive. It was true they could not 
crush Russia as Russia, but they could 
crush her attempts to be more than Russia. 
Mr. Cobden, in a bitter, mischievous speech, 
was in favour of peace at any price. Sir 
James Graham was desirous that the 
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negotiations should not be broken off; 
he considered that peace might yet be 
obtained by a settlement proposed at 
Vienna. Lord John Russell again asserted 
that unless Russia consented to reduce her 
naval force in the Euxine, the security of 
Turkey would never be assured. Mr. 
Roebuck hoped Lord Palmerston would 
maintain a firm, bold, straightforward 
spirit, cripple Russia, and keep what they 
had honestly acquired by English valour. 
To cripple Russia they must not consider 
her honour; and in crippling her they 
fought the battle of mankind. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert declared that peace was now 
necessary, since the objects for which the 
war had been waged had been gained. 
Mr. Bright, in his customary style of 
coarse invective, after severely commenting 
upon the conduct of Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston, " the authors of the 
war," did not consider the government was 
justified in breaking off the negotiations. 
Mr. Walpole denounced the ambiguous 
conduct and language of the cabinet, and 
called upon ministers to state the object of 
the war. There was a total difference 
between the terms of peace and the objects 
of the war, which ought to be the same at 
the end as at the beginning. He considered 
that the proposition offered to Russia for 
the reduction of her naval power in the 
Black Sea would be illusory as well as 
humiliating, and pregnant with future 
differences. It was false that the Conser- 
vatives were actuated by party motives, as 
was plainly apparent by their forbearance 
at the outset of the contest 

The debate was brought to an end by 
Mr. Disraeli (June 8, 1855). "I have 
heard in the course of this debate," he 
said, "which has now been unusually 
prolonged, many different characters of 
our discussion. I have heard that it is a 
discussion without an object; that it is 
a wearisome discussion ; I have listened to 
gentlemen, who have apologized for pro- 
longing a debate that was tedious — there 
was a moment even when this House 



now so crowded seemed to tremble for its 
existence. Four days having now elapsed 
since the debate commenced, it becomes 
my duty to offer an impartial opinion upon 
the subject under our consideration. Some- 
what unwillingly — almost unnecessarily — 
I had thought it would be, having expressed 
some opinion on the question that engages 
our attention very recently. But unneces- 
sarily as I had hoped it would be for me 
to interfere in the matter, I am bound to 
express my conviction that since I have 
had the honour of sitting in this House 
I have never listened to a debate of more 
importance, the subject of which was of 
more transcendent interest, in the conduct 
of which greater abilities have been shown 
and in which a vaster issue has been at 
stake, which has thrown greater light upon 
public transactions, and has placed public 
men in a more intelligible position, thaii 
this debate which it has been convenient 
for some gentlemen to characterize as one 
of insignificance. My opinion is that it 
will be recognized by the country, not only 
in its immediate character, but also in its 
ultimate consequences, as one of the most 
important discussions ever originated and 
sustained in the House of Commons." 

Mr. Disraeli then stated what the issue 
was before them, and referred to the motives 
which had induced him to propose his mo- 
tion. He denied that such motion — which 
was intended as a vote of censure for a 
specific act — should have been considered 
as a vote of want of confidence, or to have 
carried with it the displacement of the 
ministry. Over and over again it had been 
decided that a vote of censure upon some 
specific conduct was no reason why a gov- 
ernment should relinquish office.* Mr. Dis- 
raeli then traced the pedigree of the different 
amendments. The amendment of Sir Francis 
Baring he considered a case of felo de se. 
That of Mr. Lowe was far more important. 

• The case of the Marquis of Londonderry, for instance. 
Lord Londonderry had been nominated, much to the disap- 
proval of the House of Commons, ambassador at St Peters- 
burg. An address to the crown was moved against the 
appointment, yet the premier of that day did not resign. 
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It was in itself a complete and perfect pro- 
position, and one of the most momentous 
ever laid before the House of Commons. 
It stated that, in consequence of Eussia 
having refused to reduce the fleet in the 
Black Sea, the means of negotiation were 
exhausted, and therefore they were called 
upon to rally round the sovereign and 
support Her Majesty in the war. The ques- 
tion before them was, therefore, not an 
obscure and insignificant one ; on the con- 
trary, a more important proposition was 
never brought forward. 

"Let me," said he gravely, "venture 
to impress upon the House the nature of 
the question which they are now called 
upon to investigate. There are very few 
of us who have been members of this 
House when England has been at war. 
We, with very rare exceptions, have only 
sal here when questions of a very different 
character have absorbed the public interest 
and exercised public intelligence. But 
remember, there is one vast difference 
between questions of domestic and ques- 
tions of foreign policy. The power of a 
majority in the House of Commons is a 
great thing; it is an inestimable treasure 
to a minister; its influence (subject, no 
doubt, to certain conditions) is omnipotent 
so far as domestic questions are concerned. 
A minister may, by the aid of a parliamen- 
tary majority, support unjust laws, and may 
support a political system which a quarter 
of a century afterwards may, by the aid 
of another parliamentary majority, be con- 
demned ; the passions, the prejudices, and the 
party spirit that flourish in a free country 
may support and uphold him in the course 
he is taking. But when you come to foreign 
politics things are very different. Every 
step that you take is an irretrievable one, 
and the consequences of your conduct are 
immediate and palpable. A false step in 
such a case cannot be retraced; you cannot, 
as you do on domestic questions, rescind 
your policy, calculate the loss you have 
sustained by the unwise system you have 
pursued, and console yourselves by thinking 



that for the future you will shun a policy 
proved to be injurious. If you make a 
mistake in your foreign affairs ; if you enter 
into unwise treaties ; if you conduct cam- 
paigns upon vicious principles ; if the scope 
and tendency of your foreign system are 
founded upon want of information or false 
information, or are framed with no clear 
idea of what are your objects and your 
means of obtaining them, there is no 
majority in the House of Commons which 
can long uphold a government under such 
circumstances. A majority under such cir- 
cumstances will not make a government 
strong, but will make this House weak. 
Therefore, I do intreat the House carefully 
to consider the course they are taking on 
this question, and to be sure before giving 
their votes that they are sanctioning sound 
principles, and that, when they think they 
are only supporting their political friends, 
they may not be injuring their country — 
that when they cheer over a majority, as 
they cheered the other evening, the day 
may not be coming, and that rapidly, when 
they will remember that cheer with con- 
fusion and shame." 

Mr. Disraeli then stated the course he 
should take, and specified the reasons why 
he adopted such a course. He did not attach 
the value to the third point which certain 
members had placed upon it. In his opinion 
it was a proposition that ought never to 
have been made, and which, if carried out, 
would be essentially inefficient. The object 
of the government was to reduce the naval 
preponderance of Eussia in the Black Sea. 
The object of the Conservative party at 
present was to check or, if possible, to 
destroy what was called the preponderance 
of Eussia as against Turkey. The pre- 
ponderance of Eussia, as regarded Turkey 
in the political system, was not limited to 
the Black Sea. Of the three quarters from 
which Turkey might be menaced by Eussia, 
the Black Sea was the one that was least 
to be dreaded. Turkey was assailable by 
Eussia from the Danube, from Asia, and 
from the Black Sea. What was called the 
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preponderance of Bussia equally pressed 
upon Turkey from the Danube and from 
Asia, as from the Euxine. The condition 
insisted upon by the government only 
pretended to meet the difficulties and 
dangers which might arise from Russian 
preponderance in the Black Sea. Yet it 
was impossible for Bussia to be dangerously 
aggressive in the Black Sea. She had not 
the power of sending an army with the 
necessary cavalry, artillery, and means of 
transport from Sebastopol to any port 
on the Turkish coasts in the Euxine. 
All that Bussia could do under any 
circumstances would be to throw troops 
on the coast, as she did in 1828, at 
Sizeboli and Bourgas; but the troops 
thus disembarked never moved, nor had 
they power to move. Undoubtedly to 
have command of the sea was a great 
advantage to Bussia in any war with 
Turkey, but it was not an advantage which 
would ever be decisive as regards the results 
of war. France almost conquered the world, 
while England had command of the sea. 
The condition, therefore, which Lord John 
Russell had made the mainstay of his 
diplomacy at Vienna was inefficient 

It was also impolitic. He, Mr. Disraeli, 
had been blamed for condemning Lord John 
Bussell's anxiety as to the honour of Bussia. 
It had been said that the noble pleni- 
potentiary had been quite justified in 
considering the honour of Bussia in all the 
arrangements contemplated. Who denied 
it? It was not only the first principle 
in diplomacy, but in common life ; for in 
ordinary affairs, when adjusting differences 
and making arrangements intended to be 
permanent, it was only common courtesy 
to consider the honour of the opposing 
party, and he should have greatly blamed 
the noble lord if in any scheme of negotiation 
he had failed in so great a duty. He, 
therefore, did not condemn Lord John for 
consulting the honour of Bussia; but he 
blamed him for making the great and 
unnecessary admission, previously to the 
negotiations, that the honour of Bussia 



must be considered in any arrangements 
that might be made — thus giving Bussia 
an excuse to avoid commencing negotiations 
herself and of answering every proposition, 
by alleging that her honour was concerned, 
of which Bussia was the only judge. He 
referred to the admission, continued Mr. 
Disraeli, because he wished to impress on 
the House that, not only was the condition 
of the noble lord inefficient, but impolitic, 
because it was unnecessarily humiliating to 
Bussia. Lord John Russell had apparently 
regulated the whole of his conduct in this 
affair by the treaty of Utrecht. Sebastopol 
was to be dismantled, as Dunkirk had been 
dismantled ; but the course of the war not 
justifying these sanguine anticipations, the 
dismantling of Sebastopol took the more 
qualified shape of the limitation of the 
fleet Yet what parallel was there between 
Bussia under the Czar Alexander and France 
under Louis XIV. ? The treaty of Utrecht 
secured a peace only wrung from I/rais 
when the nation was utterly exhausted by 
the expenses of a ruinous war, and the 
spirit of the people completely broken. 
Was that a parallel which Lord John was 
justified in initiating, and which he quoted 
in vindication of his demand to Prince 
Gortchakoff? Was it wise to humiliate 
Bussia by implying that she was in so 
pitiable a condition? On the contrary, 
was not such a demand most impolitic? 
He next had to deal, said Mr. Disraeli, 
with the question of the preponderance of 
Russia as regards Turkey. It was no new 
phenomenon in their political experience. 
The history of Europe was the history of 
attempts to check and control the pre- 
ponderance of great states over neighbour- 
ing weaker ones, in the independence of 
which Europe has had an interest. Louis 
XIV. had invaded the Netherlands, and 
Napoleon the Great had conquered the 
Netherlands, and yet at the present day 
the Netherlands were independent; and 
the preponderance of France, which for a 
century and a half was exerted upon that 
battlefield, had been baffled. The united 
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will of Europe had established the neutrality 
of Belgium, one of the battlefields of Europe. 
Switzerland was one of the battlefields of 
Europe, and its independence was menaced 
by the preponderance of Austria ; but the 
congress of Vienna established the neutrality 
of Switzerland. Thus there were means by 
which the preponderance of a great power 
over a weaker might be controlled; and 
the question to consider was whether the 
project of the government was the best 
means of controlling the preponderance of 
Bussia with respect to Turkey ? What he 
complained of in the negotiations of the 
government was, continued Mr. Disraeli, 
that he saw no evidence of a recurrence 
to those means by which statesmen of great 
ability and unquestioned reputation had 
attempted to deal with difficulties similar 
to those with which the government had 
now grappled. 

Mr. Disraeli then suggested the meas- 
ures which should be adopted to curb 
the power of Bussia. The neutrality of the 
Principalities should be established. By 
that course the frontier of Turkey on the 
Danube would be reduced; whilst Bussia, 
should she attempt to invade Turkey on 
that side, would have to pass a large river, 
and then to enter on the fell and pestiferous 
steppes of the Dobrudscha, to pass the 
fortresses of Schumla and Varna on its 
left, and Silistria on its right. Such 
difficulties Bussia would never be able to 
surmount. With regard to the Asiatic 
frontier nature was not so favourable to 
diplomacy, since there were no natural 
barriers; but would Lord John Bussell 
pretend that it was impossible to establish 
artificial barriers? Why should not for- 
tresses be erected at Erzeroum and Kars, 
and on other points of the Asiatic frontier, 
to be periodically inspected by English 
commissioners? In the event of peace it 
should also be stipulated that the fortresses 
on the eastern coast of the Black Sea 
should be destroyed. That was not a 
stipulation which would injure the pride 
of any nation, however great; yet it was 



one which would render imperfect the 
military communications of Bussia in those 
waters, and which would, more than any 
other condition that could be devised, con- 
solidate the power of Turkey, and secure 
the possession of Constantinople to the 
Ottoman empire. These suggestions which 
he had advanced had been sanctioned by 
great men, and he thought them well 
worthy the attention of the House. 

"I will not, however/' concluded Mr. 
Disraeli, "pursue this theme, as many 
other opportunities will be afforded me 
for discussing it. What I have been 
anxious on the present occasion to do, 
when these crude schemes of the govern- 
ment are placed before us, and when we 
are told that peace cannot be effected be- 
cause these inefficient and useless methods 
have not been successful at the conferences, 
is to show — first, that it is our duty to 
denounce such ineffectual propositions; and 
in the next place, to inform the minds of 
the people of this country on the subject, 
and to convince them that there are 
practical, sound, and solid means by which 
the great problem in modern politics can 
be solved. The right hon. baronet, the 
member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham), 
told us the other night that the new 
generation of statesmen should occupy 
their minds in considering what was to 
occur when the Turkish empire — an event 
which he said was inevitable — should be 
no more. I cannot agree in opinion with 
the right hon. gentleman on that subject 
I believe that there are elements when 
Turkey shall be more fairly treated — and 
never has any country been more unfairly 
treated than Turkey, especially within the 
last two years — for securing the independ- 
ence of her empire, and (what to us is of 
vital interest) preventing Constantinople 
from becoming an appanage to any great 
military power. But if you carry on the 
war for that object — and that is our 
object — you must cany it on with more 
definite views and on a more natural 
system than you have given any evidence 
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of yet. We can only judge of your policy, 
we can only judge of your resources, we 
can only judge of your ability to deal with 
great difficulties from the records you have 
placed upon the table, and which give the 
history of the conduct of your government; 
and records more barren of information, 
more calculated to impress me with the 
melancholy conviction of the incompetency 
of our statesmen to deal with subjects of 
vital concernment to a great nation, never 
yet met my eye or engaged my attention. 
The noble lord (Lord Palmerston) may rest 
assured that it is not the language of party 
that I am now uttering. He is too able a 
man not to be convinced that the irresistible 
course of European events will baffle all 
mere party politicians, and that no party 
support can sustain a minister whose policy 
will not stand the test of time and the 
scrutiny of an impartial public, and prove 
to be a policy the result of study, meditation, 
and an anxious desire to attain the truth. 

"The noble lord, though he may for a 
moment defy the words of those who sit 
opposite to him in this House, and though 
he may be sustained by a majority collected 
God knows how, and voting God knows 
why, may rest assured that if he and his 
colleagues are pursuing a course without 
sufficient knowledge, without sufficiently 
clear ideas, without a resolution sufficiently 
firm — that if there is any wavering in their 
councils, which is the natural consequence 
of an ignorance of the subject with which 
they have to deal — if there is any hesitation 
— if at this moment, when they are about 
to vote, they have not a definite idea of the 
object for which they are struggling, and of 
the means by which they are to accomplish 
the avowed purpose which we have agreed 
in this House is the object which we wish 
to achieve, namely, the preservation of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Porte — 
then, I say, the noble lord may rest assured 
that the utmost confusion and consternation 
will fall upon the cabinet of which he is a 
member, and that no parliamentary power 
can sustain a ministry dealing with great 



transactions to which they are not com- 
petent; and that if they are conducting 
our foreign affairs as they have hitherto 
conducted our home affairs — I speak now 
of preceding as well as present governments 
— living from hand to mouth, adopting 
merely the whim of the moment, not 
influenced by any principle founded on 
knowledge, and acting upon no natural 
system and for no determined purpose — 
then the noble lord may rest assured that 
his ministry must fall, or if it continue, the 
future of this country is a future of gloom 
too terrible for imagination to contemplate." 
Lord Palmerston replied upon the whole 
debate. He appealed to the common 
patriotic feeling of the House in support 
of the crown and the government to carry 
through a struggle necessary for the interest 
and honour of the country. The " peace at 
any price" party were the only members 
who had introduced bitterness and passion 
into an important and gravely conducted 
debate. " With peace in their mouths," he 
sneered, "they have nevertheless had war 
in their hearts; and their speeches were 
full of passion, vituperation, and abuse, and 
delivered in a manner which showed that 
angry passions strove for mastery within 
them. I must say, judging from their 
speeches, their manner, and their language, 
that they would do much better for leaders 
of a party for war at all hazards, instead 
of a party for peace at any cost." Lord 
Palmerston then said, that as the amend- 
ment of Sir Francis Baring was almost 
exactly such a one as the government 
themselves would have proposed, he fore- 
saw that a large majority would rally to 
vote for that amendment, and thus enable 
ministers to give effect to the wishes of 
parliament and the country in carrying out 
the object of the war. And what was that 
object ? It was to prevent " the partition 
of Turkey" by a gigantic power which 
would stride like a Colossus from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean; and in so 
doing, not only protect the Sultan, but 
that very trade of their manufacturing 
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districts which Russia prohibited and 
Turkey enlarged. "I trust," said Lord 
Palmerston, in conclusion, "that party 
feeling will for one night be set aside; 
that, as it is no longer a conflict of party — 
the vote a fortnight ago having silenced 
that question — we shall, at least for one 
night and upon one occasion, be unanimous 
in our assurances to the crown that we are 
determined, as the true representatives of 
the people of this great country, to give to 
Her Majesty the best support we can in 
the prosecution of the war to the attain- 
ment of a safe and honourable peace." 

Mr. Lowe's amendment was then put, 
and negatived without a division ; after 
which the amendment of Sir Francis Baring 
was carried without further opposition. 

Such was the end of this memorable 
debate. It plainly proved both the truth 
and the necessity of Mr. Disraeli's motion. 

VOL. I. 



Almost every speech that was delivered on 
the occasion went to show that the ministers 
were divided as to the objects of the war — 
were uncertain in their conduct, and ambi- 
guous in their language. Though the motion 
was not adopted, it forced the hand of the 
government, and compelled the Palmerston 
cabinet to abandon their policy of blunder- 
ing hesitation and dangerous confusion. It 
showed that the negotiations at the con- 
ference had been conducted on a false 
basis, that ministers had set no issue clearly 
before them, that they were divided in their 
councils, and blindly dependent upon the 
slippery councils of Austria. It also proved 
how soundly the man "who had not one 
drop of English blood in his veins " inter- 
preted the wishes of the nation, how exacting, 
yet non-aggressive, was his patriotism, and 
how jealous he was of England's honour 
and reputation. 

43 



CHAPTER XIV. 



"PEACE." 



A few days after the vacillating cabinet had 
decided upon abandoning diplomacy for 
active hostilities, the hero of a hundred 
fights, to whom the fortunes of the British 
army were intrusted, passed to his rest. 
It was known, when Lord Baglan con- 
sented to accept the post of commander-in- 
chief of our forces in the East, that his 
health was indifferent; still it was hoped 
that the campaign would be a speedy one, and 
that the gallant officer would not seriously 
suffer at his time of life from being again sent 
upon active service. But the difficulties of 
his situation, the unnecessary privations his 
men had to undergo, and the unjust cen- 
sures then freely passed upon his command, 
all tended to depress and enfeeble his 
proud and sensitive spirit, and thus prepare 
the way for the sickness that was to lay 
him low. Yet he died a soldier's death, 
fighting the cause of his country in a dis- 
tant land ; and his last moments were 
soothed by the thought that his long career 
might by those who loved him be looked 
back upon without shame or fear. His life 
had been one incessant period of civil and 
military activity. At an early age he had 
embraced the profession of arms. In 1807 
he was selected by the Duke of Wellington 
to serve upon his staff on the occasion of 
the expedition to Copenhagen. So great 
were his talents, and cool his judgment, 
that the great duke held Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, as he was then called, in such high 
estimation, that the two men were afterwards 
inseparable. There was no action in which 
the Duke of Wellington was engaged in 
the Peninsular war in which the future 
Lord Baglan did not play a conspicuous 
part At the siege of Badajos he was 
among the foremost in the breach at the 



capture of that celebrated fortress, and it 
was to him that the governor of that town 
surrendered his sword. At Waterloo his 
gallantry won for him great distinction, 
and there he had the misfortune to be 
wounded, and sustained the loss of an arm. 
During the forty years' peace he worked 
assiduously at the Horse Guards, assisting 
successive commanders-in-chief with his 
able advice and co-operation, and being no 
less useful to his country than he had been 
eminent in time of war. So distinguished 
were his services, that he was honoured 
with a peerage. In spite of the obstacles 
against which he had to contend, his com- 
mand of the army in the East, in all the 
operations in which it had been engaged, 
had been eminently successful. In his 
death England lamented the loss of a 
great soldier, a great general, and a great 
gentleman. 

So distinguished a commander was not 
permitted to descend into the tomb without 
recognition. The following message was 
announced to parliament : — " Her Majesty, 
taking into consideration the great and 
brilliant services performed by the late 
Fitzroy James Henry, Lord Eaglan, field- 
marshal in Her Majesty's army, and com- 
mander-in-chief of Her Majesty's forces at 
the seat of war in the East, in the course 
of the hostilities which have taken place 
in the Crimea; and being desirous, in recog- 
nition of these and his other distinguished 
merits, to confer some signal mark of her 
favour upon his widow, Emily Harriet 
Lady Raglan, upon his son and successor 
to the title, Eichard Henry Lord Raglan, 
and the next surviving heir male of the 
body of the said Richard Henry Lord 
Raglan — recommends to her faithful Com- 
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mons the adoption of such measures as 
may be necessary for the accomplishment 
of that purpose." 

In both Houses this message was con- 
sidered, and gave rise to a complimentary 
debate, in which the merits and services 
of the deceased commander were feelingly 
and eloquently commented upon. Lord 
Palmerston proposed that the annual sum 
of £1000 should be settled upon Lady 
Eaglan, the widow, and a further annual 
sum of £2000 settled upon Lord Eaglan, 
the son, in tail male. Mr. Disraeli seconded 
the proposition (July 3, 1855), in one of his 
customary graceful funeral orations. "I 
rise, sir," he said, " to second the resolution 
of the noble lord, which I doubt not will 
meet with the unanimous acceptance and 
approbation of this House. After half a 
century of public service, all that which 
was noble and sometimes illustrious ought 
not to be permitted to pass away without 
the record and recognition of a nation's 
gratitude. The career of Lord Eaglan was 
remarkable. Forty years ago he sealed 
with his blood the brilliant close of a 
great struggle against the danger of univer- 
sal empire ; and after that long interval he 
has given to his country his life, in order 
to guard it against the menaces of a new 
and overwhelming enemy. The qualities 
of Lord Eaglan were remarkable, and it 
may be doubted whether they will be sup- 
plied by a successor, however able. That 
which, perhaps, most distinguished him was 
an elevation and serenity of mind that 
invested him, as it were, with a heroic and 
classical repose; that permitted him to 
bring to the management of men and the 
transaction of great affairs the magic influ- 
ence of character; and that often in his 
case accomplished results otherwise pro- 
duced by the inspiration of genius. Per- 
haps there is no instance on record in which 
valour of so high a character was so happily 
and so singularly allied to so disciplined 
a discretion. Never were courage and 
caution united in so great a degree of either 
quality. Sir, over the tomb of the great 



departed, criticism must be silent; but 
even here it must be permitted to all of us 
to remember that the course of events 
has sanctioned the judgment of that com- 
mander with respect to those difficulties 
with which it was his hard fate to cope, 
but which, his country must recollect, he 
did not choose or create. May those who 
succeed him encounter a happier fortune; 
they will not meet a more glorious end; 
for there is nothing more admirable than 
self-sacrifice to public duty. That was the 
principle which regulated the life of Somer- 
set ; it was the principle which he carried 
with him to the grave. I feel great pride 
in seconding the resolution." The resolu- 
tion was agreed to (it being in the days 
before Ireland had degraded herself by 
sending her present representatives), with- 
out a dissentient vote. 

The popular chamber was, however, soon 
to ring with a debate of a very different 
character. We have heard how Lord John 
Russell, immediately after his return from 
Vienna, had expressed in no doubtful terms 
his views as to the renewal of hostilities 
with Eussia. The Czar had refused to 
limit his naval power in the Black Sea ; he 
should therefore be compelled, cried the 
envoy, to submit to the proposals of 
diplomacy by the force of arms. Hence 
the world believed that the negotiations 
at Vienna had been broken off with the 
approval of the English plenipotentiary. 
It now appeared that, in spite of this 
bellicose tone, Lord John Eussell had 
approved of the terms of peace suggested 
by Austria; he had laid them before the 
Congress, and he had returned home with 
the object of supporting them in the 
cabinet. This double-dealing was made 
public, not through ministers, but through 
the publication of certain Austrian official 
documents in the continental newspapers. 
No sooner had the discovery become known, 
than a strong feeling of indignation was 
excited throughout the country against our 
late envoy. Why, it was angrily asked, 
had not Lord John been himself the first 
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to inform the House of Commons that the 
terms submitted by the Austrian govern- 
ment had met with his approval, and that 
he was still in favour of them? Why, 
with peace in his heart, did he consent to 
occupy a seat in a cabinet pledged to carry 
on war? Why did he not have the courage 
of his opinions and resign his post, as his 
French colleague, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
had resigned ? What were the reasons he 
could assign for completely setting aside, 
upon coming home to England, his own 
convictions upon the most important ques- 
tion of modern times, and surrendering his 
judgment and abnegating his opinions to 
his colleagues in the cabinet? If such 
conduct were to be permitted to pass 
unquestioned, there was an end of all con- 
fidence in government and in the honour 
of public men. 

Such Jesuitical diplomacy was, however, 
not to pass unquestioned The case came 
before parliament, and Mr. Milner Gibson 
requested Lord John to explain his conduct, 
and how it was, if the facts were as reported, 
his lordship, bound by his promise to Count 
Buol the Austrian minister, still retained 
his place in a cabinet pledged to cripple 
Kussia now that the proposals of the Con- 
gress had been rejected? The answer of 
the late plenipotentiary was among the 
most singular that refutation has ever set 
forth. It was quite true, replied Lord John, 
that he had concurred in the Austrian 
propositions; he had thought they would 
give not a certainty, but a very fair pros- 
pect of the duration of peace, and they had 
met with his full approval. On quitting 
Vienna he informed Count Buol that the 
instructions he had received from London 
ted him to suppose that the Austrian pro- 
posals would not be accepted ; but that his 
own opinion was that they ought to be, and 
might be accepted. He, therefore, promised 
the Count that on his return to England he 
would do his best to place those propositions 
in such a light that the Austrian govern- 
ment might hope for their adoption. He 
had fulfilled his promise. The Austrian 



suggestions had been deliberately considered 
by the cabinet; but the government had 
arrived at the conclusion that the peace 
proposed would not be a safe peace, and 
that they could not recommend its adoption. 
Why, then, asked Lord John, did he still 
continue a member of the government? 
He occupied a two-fold position. As a 
plenipotentiary it was for him to submit 
to the decision of the government; as a 
member of the cabinet it was his duty to 
consider the circumstances of the time. He 
had so lately abandoned his seat, there had 
been so many secessions from the cabinet, 
there had been so great a disposition on the 
part of the public to denounce all authority 
and to call in question the characters of all 
public men, that he did not think himself 
justified under the extraordinary circum- 
stances in maintaining his own opinions 
upon this grave question, by surrendering 
his seat in the cabinet which had over- 
ruled his own convictions, at the risk of 
bringing about another change. Though 
out of office, he might have given every 
support to the government; he felt that 
his resignation would have increased the 
instability of the administration and would 
have been considered the precursor of other 
changes. Within the cabinet it was the 
duty of the minority to give way to the 
majority, if there was a majority and a 
minority ; it was the duty of the individual 
to defer to the sentiments of the cabinet in 
general, and to leave it to the House of 
Commons to decide whether or not ministers 
were to be trusted with the control of public 
affairs. 

This answer was rightly deemed most 
unsatisfactory, and keenly criticised by the 
House. It was said that if the example of 
Lord John Eussell were to be considered as 
a precedent, it would strike at the very 
foundation of all confidence in public men, 
and render it impossible that the repre- 
sentative system could be carried on with 
success. The public had faith in public 
men because they believed that public men 
had certain opinions, were swayed by certain 
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principles, and might be relied upon to act 
according to their convictions. Lord John 
Russell had acted throughout this affair in 
a mean and underhand fashion. He had 
led the country to believe that he had 
returned from Vienna disgusted with the 
proposals for peace made in that city, and 
that he was therefore anxious to stimulate 
the passion of the country in order that the 
war might be carried on more vigorously. 
Yet all the time he was the advocate of the 
Austrian proposals of peace, and considered 
that such proposals offered "a guarantee 
for the security of Europe!" He was a 
peace minister in a war cabinet. Such 
double-dealing with the confidence of the 
country it would be hard to equal 

Mr. Disraeli did not permit the occasion 
to pass without addressing the House 
(July 6, 1855). "This evening," he said, 
"is memorable, and will long be memor- 
able in the history of this country for the 
revelations and for the confessions on the 
part of a minister of state holding a very 
high and peculiar position— confessions 
and revelations which probably have not 
been before equalled in the memory of 
any man living. What have we heard 
to-night so unexpectedly, and which if I 
am not mistaken is destined to impress 
itself so seriously and painfully on the 
minds and opinions of this nation ? We 
have had to-night an admission from 
the noble lord, the secretary of state for 
the colonies, who was recently employed 
by his sovereign in the high position of 
minister plenipotentiary to negotiate on a 
subject of no less moment than that of 
peace or war, that after having given, as 
he has admitted, great care and anxiety 
to the prosecution of his labours, he arrived 
at a favourable solution of the difficulties 
with which he had to contend, and had in 
his own mind accomplished measures which 
would have secured peace for this country, 
and that to recommend these measures to 
the government which employed him he 
returned to England. Strange to say, it 
seems the noble lord found no sympathy 



on the part of his colleagues. They did 
not agree in the policy which he recom- 
mended. They decided upon a course 
totally adverse to that which he wished 
to sanction. They decided on a course no 
less decisive than the prosecution of that 
war which, in his opinion, ought to have 
terminated. The noble lord accedes to the 
suggestions of his colleagues. He remains 
in the cabinet of which he was a member 
during the negotiations ; he remains in that 
cabinet — a minister of peace — and as a 
member of that cabinet he recommends 
the vigorous prosecution of that war in 
his place in this House. 

"The reasons which the noble lord has 
given for this extraordinary course appear 
to me no less singular than his conduct 
This is no slight question. The honour- 
able and learned gentleman who has 
preceded me (Mr. Roebuck) in this debate 
has fairly said that it may be considered as 
the most important of all political questions. 
There is hardly a member of this House who 
would place any measure to regulate our 
internal condition, however high its aim, in 
the same category as a question whether 
peace should be accomplished or whether 
war should be prosecuted. The noble lord 
has told us to-night, notwithstanding it 
was his conviction that peace might be 
obtained and ought to be obtained, that he 
considered it his duty to support the policy 
of war, and which he has accordingly done, 
both as an eminent member of the cabinet 
and of this House. The noble lord has 
rested the vindication of his course on a 
principle which, according to his version, is 
calculated to raise his character as a public 
man, who by so acting has absolutely 
sacrificed his own feelings to his sense of 
public duty. I may differ from the view 
which the noble lord has taken on this 
subject; but I think that the question of 
peace or war, especially under the circum- 
stances in which this country finds itself 
at present, is one that ought not to be an 
open question. Lax as have been the rules 
and regulations in recent cabinets with 
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regard to open questions, I certainly cannot 
conceal my surprise at learning to-night 
from high authority that peace and war 
are open questions in the existing adminis- 
tration. But what I want to ask, after 
these extraordinary revelations of the 
minister, is this — is this House for peace 
or for war? Because whatever may be 
the opinions of hon. gentlemen, whatever 
the opinions of those gentlemen who with 
great ability advocate their views in favour 
of peace, or those of gentlemen on this and 
on the other side of the House who think 
that the war should be prosecuted with 
vigour and energy, still I shall assume that 
we must all be of this mind, that there is 
very little chance of either obtaining a 
satisfactory peace or prosecuting a successful 
war, if in the very bosom of the cabinet 
such contrary sentiments prevail, and if 
the most eminent members in the councils 
of Her Majesty are influenced by ideas so 
conflicting on questions so vital. The 
question of peace or war must always in 
all countries, but especially in a free 
country, be a subject of controversy ; but 
all parties, nevertheless, will agree in this, 
that whether we are to have peace or war 
Her Majesty's ministers ought at any rate 
to be unanimous on the point. I cannot, 
indeed, see any chance of efficient and 
vigorous action in either respect, or for 
either result, if the present state of affairs 
continues such as it has been described to 
us to-night with startling candour by the 
noble lord, the secretary of state, whose 
revelations will, I doubt not, long linger in 
the ears of the people of this country." 

And now,asked Mr. Disraeli,was he wrong 
in having described such a state of affairs, 
except by such expressions as " ambiguous 
language and uncertain conduct ?" Events 
had fully vindicated the course he had 
taken. After the speech of Lord John 
Eussell, not a member of the House could 
not but feel that the country had suffered 
from that " ambiguous language and un- 
certain conduct." In what position did the 
House of Commons place itself when it 



found now, at the end of the session, that 
it had lost every opportunity of vindicating 
the policy it ought to have pursued ? u I 
wish to know," inquired Mr. Disraeli, " what 
is the position in which this country now 
finds itself with respect to the prosecution 
of this war, in consequence of the confession 
of the minister to-night ? Two years ago, 
or less, when the whole country and the 
House were complaining of the great neglect 
displayed by the administration of this 
country in preparing for the war then 
impending, what was the excuse made for 
ten precious months which had been 
wasted ? It was that we were preparing 
and securing those great alliances, without 
which there would be little prospect of the 
war being waged with success. Well, I 
want to know what probability there is 
of our obtaining the assistance of what 
were styled by a member of the then 
government the great German Powers, 
after the admission made to-night by a 
leading member of the government ? How 
can we appeal again to Prussia, or ask 
any European power to assist us in this 
struggle, when we have acknowledged to 
Europe that just terms have been proposed 
by Austria on which peace might be ob- 
tained — when that has been acknowledged 
by our plenipotentiary extraordinary and 
one of our leading statesmen? Will not 
Austria, Prussia, or any other state, turn 
round and reply to the demands of our 
ministers, 'We do not at all agree with 
you in the necessity of making renewed 
efforts to curb the ambition of Bussia ; 
we think that the elements of a durable 
peace are in the power of able managers 
of circumstances, and our authority for so 
thinking is the distinguished statesmau 
you sent to Vienna to represent your 
interests, and to advocate such a settle- 
ment of these disturbed relations as might 
appear most advantageous/ Well, then, 
I say that the effect of the debate to- 
night on our prospect of conducting this 
war with success is of very evil tendency. 
Nor is it merely on our alliances that the 
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admissions of the noble lord have inju- 
rious consequences. Whenever we enter 
into negotiations again with Russia there 
is upon record — placed there by the noble 
lord as a guide to Russia — a statement of 
what we consider our just demands might 
require. Whether, therefore, we look to 
our alliances, or contemplate negotiations 
with our enemy — whether we look to the 
influence of public opinion in this country, 
of those who advocate war, or who wish 
to accomplish peace — an equally injurious 
effect will be created by the extraordinary 
communications made to the House to- 
night by the secretary of state." 

He came then to the point, continued Mr 
Disraeli, what was the object of the war ? 
what were the ends which the government 
proposed to themselves ? Unless ministers 
dealt frankly with the country it was totally 
impossible to carry on the war with the 
vigour necessary to success. What chance 
had the cabinet of creating or maintaining 
enthusiasm in the people if the suspicion 
got abroad, as it must do after the present 
debate, that ministers were making of the 
question of peace or war merely the means 
of maintaining themselves in office; that 
peace and war were convenient or in- 
commodious just as they might create or 
influence a majority? If such an idea 
ever became prevalent, he knew nothing 
which would more deaden the spirit of 
the country. 

" And how are you," concluded the leader 
of the Opposition, " to extricate yourselves 
from the peculiar difficulties in which you 
are now placed ? How are you to remove 
all those disadvantages except by coming 
forward frankly and speaking to the House 
and to the country after this fashion : — c Our 
eminent colleague exerted himself for a 
great object. We are of course, as all are, 
favourable to peace ; but our colleague was 
too zealous for the good cause in which he 
embarked — he made admissions which we 
considered fatal to the interests of the 
country, and we could not support him in 
the course he took. We do not think that 



he showed that prescience, that acquaintance 
with the subject, that statesmanlike sagacity 
that are necessary. It is painful for us to 
make these admissions; but we must do 
our duty to our country, and we tell you 
that the noble lord entered into arrange- 
ments which we entirely disapprove. Our 
policy is different. The policy which we 
intend to pursue is one of great vigour, 
which aims at great results, which will 
not be satisfied unless the power of Russia 
is materially reduced; and it is entirely 
opposed to the policy which the noble lord 
pursued/ But then unfortunately, under 
such circumstances, the noble lord the 
secretary of state would probably find it 
necessary to quit the cabinet of which he 
is so important a member. Well, then, 
has it come to this? Is this to be the 
end of this important session? — the end 
of breaking up so many governments? — 
the end of our great efforts, our great 
disasters — of the struggle in which the 
nation has engaged? of that government 
at the head of which we were to have a 
minister of surpassing energy, and no 
doubt transcendent experience? Is this 
the end of the ministry which was to 
put the right men in the right places? 
Is this the end — that even peace and war 
have become mere party considerations, 
that the interests of the country are 
sacrificed to the menace of a majority, 
and that the turbulent assemblies of 
Downing Street are to baffle all the 
sagacity of all the conferences of Vienna?" 
The course pursued by Lord John was 
not to be visited merely with comment 
and criticism, and then to be calmly 
forgotten. By all right thinking men the 
conduct of our envoy was considered to 
have been inconsistent with those principles 
of political honesty which ought to govern 
the consciences of all public individuals. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton gave expression to this 
almost general feeling. He proposed a 
vote of censure in the following terms : — 
" That the conduct of our minister in the 
recent negotiations at Vienna has, in the 
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opinion of this House, shaken the con- 
fidence of this country in those to whom 
its affairs are intrusted/' 

Had a dehale taken place on this motion 
there can be little doubt that Lord John 
Russell would have been expelled from the 
cabinet by parliamentary censure. His 
recent conduct had been judged most 
harshly, since it seemed impossible even 
for his best friend to invent extenuating 
circumstances. He had returned to Eng- 
land with a project of pacification which 
he approved ; he had laid that project 
before his colleagues, and it had been 
rejected; as an advocate of peace he still 
continued to belong to an administration 
pledged to carry on war; and in addition 
to these inconsistencies, he had delivered a 
speech in the House of Commons which 
conveyed to the country that he was an 
uncompromising advocate of war, that he 
had returned from Vienna with the convic- 
tion that an uncompromising prosecution 
of the war was absolutely necessary, and 
that from his experience in the conferences 
at the Congress it was impossible to enter 
upon an attempt at negotiation with any 
reasonable hopes of success. In other 
words, Lord John conveyed to parliament 
and the country an impression utterly 
inconsistent with the facts of the case. 
Conscious of the hostility he had excited 
against himself, and also of the punish- 
ment awaiting him, the late plenipotentiary 
resolved to solve the difficulty, and cease 
further to embarrass his colleagues, by 
tendering his resignation. Before a full 
and by no means sympathetic House his 
lordship explained the reasons which had 
led him to take this step. It had been 
stated, he said, that he had pledged himself 
to use his influence with the government 
to accept the Austrian proposals. That 
was not true; yet it was perfectly true 
that he had placed those proposals before 
the cabinet, and had used all argument to 
have them accepted. He believed that 
they would have afforded the means of 
combining all the powers against the future 



aggressions of Russia, and have placed 
Turkey in a position of security. It had 
been made a matter of reproach to him, that 
since his return from Vienna he had been in 
favour of a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Yet, after the rejection of the Austrian 
propositions, what other course was open 
to him ? It had been said that parliament 
had not been informed at the time of the 
fact of these proposals. With that he had 
nothing to do; it was the duty of the 
foreign secretary to make such communica- 
tions; still he thought it was quite right on 
the part of the government to abstain from a 
premature communication, which would have 
been unjustifiable and a dereliction of duty 
on their part. The Opposition appeared to 
believe that there were but two abstract 
points to be considered — peace or war. 
The government had viewed the matter 
differently. They thought peace preferable 
to war, that satisfactory terms might be 
obtained, and that a limitation of the 
Russian fleet would furnish a security, 
though an imperfect one, such as would 
justify a termination of the war. When 
the Austrian suggestions, continued Lord 
John, were declined, he returned to his 
former opinion, and was in favour of s 
vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
impression, however, seemed to prevail 
that because he had taken a favourable 
view of the Austrian propositions he must 
be ever after incapable of serving Her 
Majesty during the war. He did not 
agree with that impression. Still, he 
plainly saw it existed; and considering 
that under the circumstances his presence 
in the cabinet would be disadvantageous, 
he had pressed his resignation, which had 
been accepted. 

" Now, sir," he concluded, " let me say, 
that having taken that course, I do not 
feel that I am at all discontented with the 
position in which I stand. I see no reason 
to be so. In the first place, I have acted 
always for what I believe to be the benefit 
of the country. I have thought over these 
questions again and again with a view to 
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the public interest, and I have refrained 
from advising that which was disapproved, 
or rather, I should say, that which did not 
obtain the concurrence of those who gene- 
rally held the same views as myself, and 
who were acting with me in the same 
administration. I have felt that, in the 
position which I have occupied at various 
times, I have found many true and attached 
friends, and I must say that, towards them, 
beginning with the members of the cabinet 
which I have left, I have every reason to 
thank those friends for their confidence 
and friendship. But, sir, others there cer- 
tainly are of a different class : — 



« < 



Those you make friends 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But when they mean to sink ye.' 

Some there are of that class — I trust but 
few — with respect to whom I can only say, 
that I regard them with contempt. With 
regard to public affairs, it has been my 
fortune, far beyond my deserts, to carry on 
or assist in carrying measures which have 
promoted civil and religious liberty, which 
have tended to the promotion of the moral 
and religious welfare of this empire. I 
say, sir, that I have had that good fortune, 
far beyond my deserts, and that is a satis- 
faction of which I cannot be deprived. 
That in the course which I have pursued, 
and in the positions which I have at various 
times filled, I should have been slandered 
and calumniated, is a circumstance at which 
I ought to feel neither surprise nor dissatis- 
faction. There have been men whom I 
have known, and among them I cannot but 
recollect my dearly loved friend, the late 
Lord Althorp, whose only ambition it was 
to steer clear of office, and who, when he 
held the highest offices in the state — purely 
for the good of his country — only aspired 
to descend from them, and yet I have known 
him calumniated as seeking place. I have 
seen but lately a gallant and a skilful sol- 
dier calumniated — I mean the great and 
humane Lord Baglan, who was slandered 
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and persecuted even to the very verge of 
the grave. I say, therefore, that I can feel 
no dissatisfaction, and no surprise, at being 
myself thus calumniated; but if I had 
to balance my political account with my 
calumniators, I could say to them that I 
have been able to promote, by measures 
which I have seen adopted, the welfare and 
advantage, the liberty and prosperity, of 
my country ; and in doing so, I have met 
with many warmly attached and excellent 
friends — men of a nature as noble as that 
of any men who have ever taken part in 
public life — and I have this satisfaction, 
that whatever errors I may have committed, 
whatever mistakes I may have made, I 
have always endeavoured to satisfy those 
friends and my own conscience, and there- 
fore I have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the result at which I have arrived, even 
if that result should be forever to exclude 
me from any voice in the management of 
public affairs. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the result of the motion of the hon. 
baronet opposite (Sir Bulwer Lytton), I 
have no desire that it should be postponed, 
and I am most willing that he should 
have the fullest opportunity of making any 
charge against me which he may think 
necessary in support of the views which he 
entertains. To these observations I can 
only add, that I am satisfied to abide by 
the decision of the House." 

This reply was precisely of that kind 
which never fails to irritate an Opposition. 
It was mean, it was shifty, and it was 
wretchedly feeble. Lord John Eussell 
implied that he had not so much retired 
from office owing to the hostile feeling of 
the country, as he had been deserted by 
certain of his own followers. His fortunes 
had wavered, and some of his friends had 
forsaken him. Yet this was far from being 
the true story. He had been deserted 
because he had been guilty of gross incon- 
sistency and a culpable concealment of 
policy. So childish an evasion of the real 
charge did not blind the House, and a 
somewhat warm and personal debate ensued 
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— one of those debates which parliament 
loves, full of keen invective, acrid recrimina- 
tions and accusations, as bitterly directed 
as they are venomously refuted. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton congratulated the country 
on the victory it had achieved ; with much 
eloquence and pointed sarcasm he exposed 
the inconsistencies of the late minister's 
diplomatic and political efforts, " who lately 
suppressed his sentiments lest he should 
damage his government, while a few months 
ago he had overturned a government rather 
than suppress his sentiments." At last the 
nation had got rid of a statesman "in 
whom Russia sees an excuse, Austria a 
justification, France a dissentient from her 
policy, and England the condemnation 
of her war." Sir Bulwer then taunted the 
cabinet for being divided, and severely 
animadverted upon the conduct of the 
prime minister, who had accepted office 
with a distinct declaration of his intention 
to carry on the foreign policy of Lord 
Aberdeen, whilst he rejected proposals 
which that policy would certainly have 
accepted. Mr. Bouverie, the vice-president 
of the board of trade, then, amid shouts of 
laughter, spoke in the highest terms of " the 
integrity, the honour, and the sagacity " of 
Lord John Russell, though at the same 
time he felt bound to confess that he was 
disposed to question his lordship's judg- 
ment. Nor was the laughter checked when 
Mr. Bouverie proceeded to explain the 
circumstances under which, though most 
unwillingly, he had conveyed the informa- 
tion to Lord John of the impression felt by 
many of his colleagues that they would not 
oppose the motion of Sir Bulwer Lytton. 
Lord Palmerston, in a speech which ex- 
hibited more temper than was usually his 
custom, refuted all the accusations brought 
forward by Sir Bulwer, and boisterously 
denied that there was any division of 
opinion in the cabinet on the subject of 
the war. 

Mr. Disraeli now rose up (July 16, 1855). 
After a few remarks upon the "common- 
place bluster " of Lord Palmerston, he said, 



" Let me remind the House of the gravity 
of the subject which is now under their 
consideration. Let me remind the House 
of the peculiar circumstances that have 
attended all the negotiations which have 
either preceded this war or have occurred 
in its progress. What happened at the 
beginning of the last session of parliament? 
When we were discussing in the House 
papers which were laid upon the table, 
who was it that expressed, on the part of 
the government, their determination to up- 
hold the interests of this country and their 
want of confidence in the conduct of Rus- 
sia ? Is it not a fact that it was the noble 
lord, recently the secretary of state for the 
colonies, who rose in his place and, echoing 
the feelings of the House and the country, 
denounced the emperor and minister of 
Russia as men guilty of false and fraudulent 
conduct, amid the cheers of the House? 
And what occurred ? Why, there came out 
an article in a foreign newspaper referring 
to transactions which had been concealed 
from this House; and in a few days the 
House was favoured with the most singu- 
lar revelations which probably were ever 
made with regard to the diplomatic man- 
agement of our affairs. What has happened 
this year ? The same minister comes down 
to the table and makes a speech exciting 
the passions of the country, in order to 
carry on this war with effect And what 
is the consequence ? Again a foreign docu- 
ment appears, the circular of the Austrian 
minister, referring to circumstances which 
were again concealed from the House of 
Commons, and were most antagonistic to 
an effective prosecution of the war. Is not 
this a remarkable coincidence ? Last year's 
speech of the noble lord brings out a secret 
and confidential correspondence which was 
carried on by many members of the present 
cabinet, and in which they addressed the 
Emperor of Russia in a tone very different 
from that which they used towards him in 
this House. This year's speech of the 
noble lord brings forward a circular of the 
Austrian minister, and we find that at 
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the very time the House was addressed by 
these ministers in a tone which would 
induce the belief they were ready to em- 
bark in an internecine struggle, these very 
ministers were in secret and confidential 
communication with Austria, in order to 
recommend and carry through parliament 
an arrangement totally opposed to the 
policy which in this House they recom- 
mended. Are not these grave circum- 
stances? Is there not some lingering 
self-respect in the House of Commons 
which will not allow such circumstances 
to pass unnoticed, uncriticised, and un- 
challenged ? " 

He declined, continued the speaker, to 
make an attack upon an individual member 
of the government ; for he held the whole 
cabinet responsible for the conduct of the 
late envoy. There was no member of 
the cabinet who was not identified with 
the policy of Lord John EusselL He 
believed, and he did not niake the state- 
ment without due authority, that the views 
which that noble lord brought from Vienna 
were favourably received, not merely by a 
majority, but by the whole of the cabinet ; 
and that nothing but circumstances which 
ministers did not anticipate, and difficulties 
which suddenly arose, prevented the plan 
of the late plenipotentiary being cordially 
and unanimously adopted. He had told 
the prime minister some weeks ago that 
they were only in the ante-chamber of 
discussion, and his lordship had then tried 
to stop the progress of discussion. What 
had since occurred ? Every day and every 
hour had brought fresh information and 
fresh instances which required discussion ; 
from that moment to the present they had 
been discussing those affairs, and should 
continue to discuss them as long as the 
conduct of the government was veiled 
in that thick cloud of ambiguity and 
doubt which now pervaded the political 
atmosphere. 

"The House will therefore see," continued 
Mr. Disraeli, " that we have to consider a 
subject of vast importance. The sacrifice 



has been great which has prevented our 
coming to a vote to-night to decide the fate 
of the cabinet. The noble lord (Palmerston) 
takes credit to himself, because when his 
noble friend offered his resignation and he 
accepted it, although he accepted it he 
told his noble friend he was ready to stand 
or fall by him.* I admire friends and 
colleagues who are ready to stand or fall 
by one another; but then after such bold 
and unequivocal declarations of respect and 
affection, one might wish to see the act 
follow the word. But upon this occasion 
it does not seem that the noble lord either 
stood or fell by his friend. The noble 
lord is neither standing nor falling ; but on 
the contrary, he has remained sitting on 
the Treasury bench. How is the knot to 
be unravelled ? The noble viscount presses 
the hand of the noble lord ; he vows eternal 
devotion to him; he says we are in the 
same boat — we shall share the same fate 
therefore; and in a spirit of political justice 
and generous partizanship, which would be 
admirable if it were sincere, says, 'One 
member of a firm cannot be bankrupt 
alone according to the laws either of 
England or of honour, and we stand or 
fall together/ But in the meantime there 
are means by which the first minister, who 
is excessively dexterous and adroit, can 
extricate himself from the difficult position 
in which he finds himself pledged to stand 
or fall with the noble lord, the member for 
the city of London. It requires the talent 
of a vice-president of the board of trade — a 
divinity in that form and inspired by that 
spirit — to disentangle a knot of such diffi- 
culty and delicacy as the one which the 
noble viscount has encountered. The pro- 

* " We did not sacrifice my noble friend. I did decline 
to receive his offer of resignation made upon the Monday ; 
and even on the Thursday when he told me, ( I have made 
np my mind to resign my situation,' I replied that it was 
for him to judge — that the qnestion had assumed a shape so 
peculiarly personal to himself that I could not pretend to 
give him my advice as to the course he should pursue ; but 
this I said to him, that if upon reflection he thought it 
would be better for him to stay in, I should be prepared to 
face the motion of the hon. baronet opposite with the 
government as it then stood, and that I should stand up 
and vindicate the conduct that he was ready to adopt"— 
House of Commons, Lord Palmerston, July 16, 1855. 
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cess seems to have been successful I 
listened to the vice-president of the board 
of trade with the feeling which became the 
occasion. I have not the honour of being 
a friend of the noble lord, the member for 
London ; but I appreciate, I hope, his high 
qualities in common with the vice-president 
of the board of trade. I cannot, I confess, 
therefore fully comprehend the position of 
the vice-president of the board of trade in 
this case as not only the friend, but the 
devoted friend and political admirer of the 
noble lord. I can only very distantly 
approximate to the nature of his feelings ; 
but I must frankly admit — and the House 
recognizes, I am sure — the agony and 
emotion which he must have undergone 
before he arrived at the result which he 
felt to be inevitable. There have been 
many instances of friends and friendships. 
Friendship is the gift of the gods, and the 
most precious boon to man. It has long 
occupied the thought and consideration 
of essayists and philosophers; there have 
been more analyses of the elements of the 
different degrees of friendship than of any 
other quality granted to sustain and solace 
humanity. There, for instance, is the 
devoted friend who stands or falls by one 
like the noble lord, the first lord of the 
Treasury. But there is also another kind 
of friend immortalized by an epithet which 
should not be mentioned to 'ears polite.' 
We all know that friend. It was, I 
believe, a brilliant ornament of this House 
who described that kind of friend; and I 
must say that, although as the devoted 
friend the prime minister must after 
to-night be allowed to take the highest 
position, still for a friend of the other 
description, a friend who is not a very 
bad-natured friend (the House will know 
exactly the friend I mean), I say commend 
me to the right hon. gentleman, the vice- 
president of the board of trade." 

Mr. Disraeli then commented severely 
upon the mysterious withdrawal of Lord 
John Russell from office so as to evade 
all public discussion upon his conduct, 



and upon the tone of Lord Palmerston in 
replying to the strictures of the House. 9 
"For a person of this description," cried 
Mr. Disraeli, referring to Lord John Bus- 
sell, "with such accumulated responsi- 
bility, having his conduct challenged, by 
the House — and the first minister of the 
crown, his colleague having pledged him- 
self to a full discussion, and to stand or 
fall by the verdict of the House of Com- 
mons — for such a man to withdraw from 
the public service, evade all discussion, 
and then for the first minister to get up 
and jocosely tell us it is s much ado about 
nothing,' is really more intolerable than 
trifling. It is not a manner in which 
questions of this kind should be met — it 
is not a tone which should be adopted 
— this patrician bullying of the Treasury 
bench. It may be assumed upon the 
discussion of a private bill, or on some 
petty struggle of party which may be a 
triumph to-night and be forgotten to- 
morrow; but when we are discussing a 
question involving the policy of one of 
the greatest nations of the world — the 
policy of peace or war, which brings un- 
der consideration the conduct of camps 
and conquerors — when we have before us 
the behaviour of a statesman whose mind 
and conduct have given colour and form 
to the political history of this country 
for a quarter of a century — it is not fitting 
that the noble lord, the first minister of 
the crown, should rise and attempt to stop 
discussion by language addressed to my 
hon. friend (Sir Bulwer Lytton), which I 
will not use an unparliamentary epithet to 
describe, but certainly not language which 
I expected from one who is not only the 
leader of the House of Commons, which is an 
accident of life, but is also a gentleman." 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to assert, 
amid cries of denial from the Treasury 
bench, that had it not been for France 
refusing to entertain the proposals of Aus- 

* Lord Palmerston had said that the motion of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton was " Much ado about Nothing ;" Sir Bulwer wit- 
tily retorted, that he believed " Much ado about Nothing " 
came after the " Comedy of Errors." 
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tria, the cabinet would have accepted the 
terms brought from Vienna. It was all 
very well, he sneered, to cry No, no ! but 
would any minister rise and speak upon 
the subject and refute his facts ? No, no ! 
would not do. He again asserted, that if 
it had not been for the refusal of the Em- 
peror of the French to accept the course 
suggested by Austria, the proposals brought 
back from Vienna would have been enter- 
tained, and would, if possible, have been 
carried through parliament. 

"Admitting, then," he continued, "the 
inference to be a just one, what are we to 
think of this triumphant war minister — 
this minister who is only made a minister 
because he can carry on the war with great 
skill — what can we think of his conduct to 
his late colleague, the right hon. baronet the 
member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) 
and his friends ? Did you, or did you not, 
approve of the project which the noble lord 
the member for the city of London brought 
over ? And this is a subject on which we 
ought not to be content with any superficial 
reply. It is not enough for a minister to 
get up and say, ' We did not approve that 
project, though there might be some points 
upon which we agreed/ Is it, or is it not 
the fact, that the noble lord the member 
for the city of London had communi- 
cated with his colleagues — other colleagues 
than those whose names appear in the 
papers before the House? Did he not 
communicate the outline and spirit of 
the policy which was developing under 
his auspices at Vienna, and did he, I 
ask, receive any discouraging reply ? Is 
there not, on the contrary, reason to be- 
lieve that he did communicate it, and did 
not receive any discouragement. Did the 
noble lord the member for the city of 
London, when he arrived in England, ex- 
pect, and had he reason to expect, that there 
was a fair chance of those propositions 
being acceded to and carried into effect ? 
I beg the attention of the House to this. 
Is it a fact, or is it not a fact, that the 
French minister communicated with the 



authorities at Paris while he was at Vienna ; 
that he received a reply which was favour- 
able to those propositions ; that that reply 
was communicated to the noble lord, the 
member for the city of London; that the 
noble lord in consequence communicated 
with his colleagues; and that, in fact, 
there was — not a compact or a conven- 
tion, but a general understanding for a 
brief space, even between both govern- 
ments, that those terms would have been 
accepted? Is it, or is it not a fact, that 
there was at last a day — I believe a 
much longer period — when those terms 
were cordially accepted by the govern- 
ment in London, and when the noble 
lord accepted them ? [To this Lord Pal- 
merston replied, "No!"] 

" Very well," continued Mr. Disraeli, " I 
remember six weeks ago making a speech 
about ambiguous language and uncertain 
conduct, and I then had the same ' No ! * 
from that same bench. I do not know 
whether the present session of parliament 
will last six weeks longer ; but if it do, I 
believe that I shall find that the remarks 
which I am now making, and which are 
received so sceptically from a quarter — 
although a limited quarter — in this House, 
will be acknowledged by the great majority 
of this House to be authentic truth. All 
I can say is, that I make the statement 
upon information which I believe to be of 
the highest authenticity. I do not want 
it to be more esteemed than any informa- 
tion which I give upon my own personal 
authority, but I express my profound con- 
viction of its truth. And now we are told 
that this is 'much ado about nothing!' 
Two years ago you were involved in 
diplomatic negotiations upon a most 
important subject. If any member of 
this House at that time asked a ques- 
tion, he was told, 'Do not press it, you 
will embarrass our diplomacy/ Honour- 
able gentlemen yielded, and what did that 
abstinence on the part of the House of 
Commons end in ? In the greatest diplo- 
matic defeat on record. Another year came, 
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and you were involved, not in diplomacy, 
but in war. If a gentleman rose then in 
the House to ask a question, he was told, 
' Silence ! say not a word ; the enemy 
will know our plans; you are placing 
obstacles in the way of our vigorous pro- 
secution of the war/ And what did that 
end in ? In the most disastrous war ever 
conducted! Now a third year has come, 
and the third session is about to expire. 
Nearly at its termination, when all are 
silent, including those who think there is 
no greater object in life than parliamentary 
success, and that a strong government is 
the government which can command a par- 
liamentary majority— a foreign document 
appears ; the mind of the country is agi- 
tated at a few expressions in that foreign 
document, and a question is asked in the 
House of Commons. Doubt and distress 
pervade the land, and a belief exists that 
there is guilt in the management of our 
affairs ; for I call it guilt — I call it guilt to 
come down to this place as a minister, to 
a free House of Commons, and to give 
reasons for your policy which are totally at 
variance with your secret instructions to 
your minister abroad. That single foreign 
document appears; the people are agitated; 
they think ; they talk ; their representatives 
in this House ask questions. What hap- 
pens? The foremost of your statesmen 
dare not meet the controversy which 
such questions provoke. He mysteri- 
ously disappears. With the reputation of 
a quarter of a century, a man who has 
reformed parliament, who, as he has told 
us to-night, and often before, is the success- 
ful champion of civil and religious liberty, 
in the cause and name of which he has 
accomplished great triumphs — he who has 
met the giants of debate; he who has crossed 
his rapier with Canning, and even for a term 
shared the great respect and reputation 
which this country accords to its foremost 
men with no less a person than Sir Robert 
Peel — he dare not meet the debate. But 
who dares meet it ? The first minister of 
the crown, who has addressed this House 



I to-night in accents and in language utterly 
unworthy of his position, and utterly un- 
worthy of the occasion, and who has shown 
to me to-night, by his language and by the 
tone of his mind, that if the honour and 
interests of the country be any longer 
intrusted to his care, the first will be 
degraded, and the last, I believe, will be 
betrayed." 

The government, as the leader of the 
Opposition had asserted, " dared not meet 
the debate ; " and after lame apologies from 
Sir George Grey and Mr. Gladstone, the 
motion of Sir Bxdwer Lytton was withdrawn. 

The House, however, had not heard the 
last of ministerial mismanagement during 
the Crimean war. The Sebastopol com- 
mittee had concluded its labours ; and in 
another portion of this work we have 
alluded to the censure passed upon the 
Aberdeen government, which fittingly ended 
the report On the Blue Book coming 
into the hands of members, Mr. Roebuck 
moved the following resolution: — "That 
this House, deeply lamenting the sufferings 
of our army during the winter campaign 
in the Crimea, and coinciding with the 
resolution of their committee that the 
conduct of the administration was the first 
and chief cause of the calamities which 
befell that army, do hereby visit with 
severe reprehension every member of that 
cabinet whose counsels led to such disastrous 
results." The disclosures attendant upon 
this inquiry of civil incapacity and military 
fortitude led to a debate which lasted -two 
nights. In vain refutation and palliation 
endeavoured to meet the charges and parry 
the attacks of the Opposition; the case 
against the late cabinet was so strong as 
practically to be unanswerable. "It is now 
manifest," concluded Mr. Boebuck, after 
recapitulating all the facts with which we 
are familiar as to the courage and endurance 
of the soldiery, and the inertness and in- 
competence of Lord Aberdeen and his 
colleagues — "It is now manifest that the 
administration which I wish to censure 
have been guilty of wrong; and whether 
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the result of carrying my resolution be to 
transfer power from one to the other side 
of the House, is to me a matter of total 
indifference. All that I wish for is justice ; 
all that I desire is to see that we shall 
never again be in the position of calling 
on a body of our brave fellow-countrymen, 
and at the same time sit here night after 
night faced by a body of men by whose 
supineness and errors they are being con- 
signed to an untimely grave. In this spirit 
I have moved the resolution which I now, 
sir, place in your hands. I am aware that 
I have inadequately performed the duty 
which I have undertaken; but I have 
done so to the best of my ability, and I 
now leave the question to the decision of 
the House." 

By certain members the motion of 
Mr. Eoebuck was considered to wear an 
aspect of vindictive personality; and the 
previous question* was moved by General 
Peel, and seconded by Lord Robert Cecil. 
On the second night of the debate Mr. 
Disraeli addressed the House (July 19, 
1855). He could not, he began, agree to 
give a vote upon a question which presented 
itself in so ambiguous and unsatisfactory a 
state as the present, without attempting to 
explain the motives which induced him 
to take the course which he felt it his 
duty to adopt. They had heard much in 
the course of the discussion of party 
motions, party feelings, and party objects ; 
but if he were to choose a motion which 
would be convenient to party objects and 

* The "previous question," as it is called, is an ingenious 
method of avoiding a vote upon any question that has been 
proposed. At the close of a debate, or when there is no 
debate, the Speaker u puts the question," without any direc- 
tion from the House; but by a motion for the previous 
question this act of the Speaker may be intercepted. The 
words of this motion are, " that that question "—•'.«, the 
proposed question — " be now put" If the previous ques- 
tion be negatived, the House thereby decides that the 
principal question to which it relates shall not be put from 
the chair at that time. If, however, it be carried, the 
principal question is accordingly put from the chair without 
further debate. Sir Harry Vane is said to be the first con- 
triver of the previous question ; hence a member in the reign 
of Charles the Second said in debate, " This previous ques- 
tion is like the image of the inventor — a perpetual disturb- 
ance." In a Committee of the House there can be no 
previous question ; but if it be wished to avoid the question, 
it is usual to move that " the Chairman do leave the chair." 



which would strengthen the Opposition, it 
would be the course about to be adopted 
that night by the government, and it would 
be the motion ministers were about to 
support. A vote of censure upon the 
government had been moved, and how 
had it been met? "It is met," answered 
Mr. Disraeli, "by the government by a 
form of the House, which practically and 
literally means that the House declines to 
express either confidence or want of con- 
fidence in the government. When a motion 
of a want of confidence or of censure is 
brought forward against the government, 
their defence is simply to ask the House 
only to decide not to proceed with the 
controversy. Now, I think the Opposition 
might fairly be satisfied with such a result; 
and when taunted with party objects and 
party motives, it appears to me if we had 
only party objects in view we need not 
have prolonged this debate, but might have 
joined with the noble lord at the head of 
the government in supporting the hon. and 
gallant member for Huntingdon (General 
Peel) who moves the c previous question/ 
and have been satisfied, in the present 
temper of the country upon this question, 
that when a vote of want of confidence 
or of censure (adopting the description of 
the noble lord) is brought forward he, 
confident in himself and his powers, should 
deem he is doing everything necessary to 
vindicate his policy when he entreats the 
House of Commons to express no opinion 
at all upon it. But it appears to me that 
we have something to consider beyond 
the convenience of a ministry or of an 
opposition. . . . Let us remember what 
has been the cause of this motion. A few 
months ago a committee was appointed, by 
an immense majority of this House, to 
inquire into the condition of our army 
before Sebastopol. What was the cause 
of the appointment of that committee? 
Was it the feeling of this House? No! 
It was the feeling of the country. We 
know that the battle of Inkerman has 
been termed the soldiers' battle; the 
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Sebastopol committee was the people's 
committee. After a protracted investi- 
gation, conducted by some of the most 
distinguished men in this House, a report 
has been presented, and a resolution is 
now proposed by the chairman of that 
committee, asking the House to coincide 
with the opinion of the committee in its 
chief finding. I do not now want to 
argue that the chief finding is just or 
unjust, politic or impolitic; but I think 
the country has a right to call upon this 
House to express an opinion one way or 
the other upon that issue. The tone which 
the noble lord at the head of the govern- 
ment has adopted is most singular, most 
remarkable, and in my opinion most un- 
authorized by what has occurred. The 
noble lord has taken the course of decry- 
ing the committee, of denying the value 
of its researches and the truth of its 
conclusions. ... If the noble lord says 
these statements are not true, I ask, ought 
he to take refuge in the 'previous question?* 
Ought not the noble lord for the sake of 
his own honour, as an act of duty towards 
this House and the country, to come forward 
and say, 'The labours of your famous 
Sebastopol committee are superficial; the 
committee have conducted their investiga- 
tions in a spirit not worthy of the occasion; 
they have misled and they are misleading 
the people. But I will not submit to have 
the authority of the government injured 
by their unfounded report ; I will vindicate 
my policy and the character of public men; 
I will prove in the face of this House that 
their assertions are without foundation, 
that their recommendations have no autho- 
rity ; and at this moment when the country 
is engaged in a great struggle — when, there- 
fore, confidence in the government is an 
inestimable treasure, and you ought not, 
without overwhelming evidence, to have 
recourse to a vote of censure — I call upon 
you to declare that this committee on the 
state of the army before Sebastopol has 
not done its duty, but has performed it in 
a crude and fraudulent spirit; it has misled 



the country and poisoned the public mind ; 
and I call upon you to come forward and 
support the authority of the queen's govern- 
ment' The whole course of the noble lord's 
observations renders it his duty to take 
such a proceeding. He says that this is 
a party motion — a party motion brought 
forward by whom? by a gentleman who, 
when I six weeks ago brought forward a 
motion which the noble lord said struck at 
the existence of his government, voted in 
favour of the noble lord! ... If I 
wished only for a party success, I should 
be content that the House should vote for 
the 'previous question,' and I should say, 
' Here is a government against whom a vote 
of censure is moved, glad to shield them- 
selves under a formal motion in order to 
evade the opinion of the House.' As a 
mere partizan that would be a sufficient 
triumph. But I did not, sir, even suppose 
that the motion of the hon. and gallant mem- 
ber for Huntingdon would ever seriously 
have to be put from the chair. I have 
frequently, on several great questions, found 
the ' previous question ' launched, but have 
seldom seen it arrive at the port to which 
it was directed; and I thought that the 
gravity and reality of the issue in the 
present case rendered it impossible that 
any one would seek shelter under such a 
formal motion, but that all, whatever their 
convictions might be as to the real question, 
would desire that the opinion of the House 
should be taken on the real question. I 
thought that the noble lord would be among 
the first to come forward and request the 
hon. and gallant general not to embarrass 
the House, or to place any obstacle in the 
way of an expression of its opinion, by 
moving the ' previous question,' which after 
two nights' debate would but leave the 
matter where it was before, and would not 
strengthen the government even in the 
opinion of their most sanguine supporters, 
but would disappoint the country and waste 
the time of the House." 

Mr. Disraeli, after commenting upon the 
insufficient preparations being made for 
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carrying on the war, alluded to the state- 
ment brought forward by ministers, that 
these discussions would have an ill effect 
upon Franca He thus concluded: — 

M Frequent allusions have been made to 
the influence which anything that passes in 
this House may have upon our relations 
with France. Now, if every time that the 
people of this country complain of the 
mismanagement of their affairs — if upon 
every occasion when they appeal to their 
representatives for redress on account of 
that mismanagement — a minister is to rise 
and tell them that they can have no redress, 
and that they must not even speak upon the 
subject, because it may involve us in our 
relations with our allies, rest assured that 
any minister or any public man who pur- 
sues that course is doing more to endanger 
the alliance between England and France 
than by any free criticism which may be 
expressed in this House, which, if true, will 
in the long run be listened to with respect, 
and which, if not founded on truth, will 
easily be confuted. Let the suspicion once be 
prevalent that the grievances of the people 
as to the administration of their affairs in 
regard to this war are never in their own 
House to be mentioned on account of the 
alleged fear of endangering our alliance, 
and you are shaking that alliance to 
its centre, and changing the cordial and 
sympathetic sentiments which now prevail 
between the two countries into feelings of 
distrust, of jealousy, and suspicion. Sir, the 
division is now about to be called, and I 
blush to recollect the issue which is at 
stake. After two nights' discussion in this 
House, after the laborious efforts for months 
of the committee upon a most important 
subject, with some of our most eminent 
statesmen appealing to the House for justice 
and frankness in our conduct, and with the 
whole country looking with interest to our 
decision to-night, we are coming to a vote 
which can confer honour and credit upon 
no body of men, and no individual member 
of this assembly." After a short reply from 
Mr. Roebuck, the Hctase divided upon the 
vol. l 



previous question — Ayes, 182 ; Noes, 289 ; 
majority 107. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission 
August 14, 1855, and a session which had 
chiefly been spent by the Opposition in ex- 
posing the blunders of the government, and 
by ministers in endeavouring to refute their 
attacks, came to an end. 

Meanwhile — thanks to the ardour of our 
troops — the war had been pushed vigorously 
on. In the royal speech proroguing parlia- 
ment the commissioners said, "Her Majesty 
has commanded us to say that she has 
seen with sincere regret that the endeavours 
which, in conjunction with her ally the 
Emperor of the French, she made at the 
recent conferences at Vienna to bring 
the war to a conclusion on conditions 
consistent with the honour of the allies 
and the future security of Europe have 
proved ineffectual; but those endeavours 
having failed, no other course is left to 
Her Majesty but to prosecute the war with 
all possible vigour. Her Majesty relying 
upon the support of parliament, upon the 
manly spirit and patriotism of her people, 
upon the never-failing courage of her army 
and navy, whose patience under suffering 
and whose endurance Her Majesty has 
witnessed with admiration, upon the stead- 
fast fidelity or her allies, and, above all, 
upon the justice of her cause, humbly puts 
her trust in the Almighty Disposer of events 
for such an issue of the great contest in 
which she is engaged as may secure to 
Europe the blessings of a firm and lasting 
peace." 

For this issue the country had to wait 
some months. Into the details of the 
campaign that followed upon the breaking 
off of the negotiations at Vienna, it is 
beyond our province to enter. We shall 
but touch upon them, so as to elucidate the 
comments subsequently made by the subject 
of this political biography. Lord Eaglan 
had been succeeded as commander-in-chief 
by General Simpson, and the appointment 
only tended to display how infinitely superior 
in military discipline and foresight had been 

45 
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the general's predecessor. Early in August 
the Russians made a desperate attempt to 
raise the siege of Sebastopol, but, thanks 
chiefly to the valour of the Sardinian contin- 
gent, the besieged were repulsed with grave 
loss. The allies had drawn their lines nearer 
and nearer to the doomed city, and it soon 
became certain that the fate of Sebastopol 
was only a question of days. The capture 
of the Malakoff by the French, and the 
storming of the Sedan by the English, 
though the battery was shortly afterwards 
retaken by the Russians, decided Prince 
GortschakofF to abandon the city. Under 
cover of the darkness of the night the 
prince withdrew his troops, and then fired 
the town which had so long resisted the 
efforts of the allies. " It is not Sebastopol," 
wrote the Russian commander, " which we 
have left to them, but the burning ruins of 
the town which we ourselves set fire to; 
having maintained the honour of the 
defence in such a manner that our great 
grandchildren may recall with pride the 
remembrance of it, and send it on to all 
posterity." As a set-off to this victory, 
Ears, which had been brilliantly defended 
against tremendous odds by Colonel Fen wick 
Williams, was forced by famine at last to 
surrender. The gallant colonel had to 
contend against two enemies ; he had 
to contend against the Russians, and at 
the same time against official jealousies 
and the want of energy and foresight of 
the government. Hopes of peace were 
now entertained, which happily were soon 
realized. Austria again stepped in to use 
her good offices, and they were eagerly 
listened to. Russia was anxious to obtain 
peace, provided her national honour did not 
suffer. France had had enough of war, and 
was desirous of developing the domestic 
reforms she had instituted. England was 
alone both willing and prepared to fight to 
the bitter end, if necessary; though she 
would not be vindictive if satisfactory 
terms were laid before her. The Congress 
of Paris began its labours late in February, 
and on March 30, 1856, the treaty of Paris 



was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
great powers. The chief articles of the 
treaty were as follows: — 

Russia engaged to restore the town and 
citadel of Kara to the Sultan, as well as the 
other parts of the Ottoman territory of 
which the Russian troops were in posses- 
sion. Sebastopol and all other places cap- 
tured by the allies were, in like turn, to be 
handed over to Russia. The Porte was to 
participate in the advantages of the public 
law and system of Europe. The indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of the Otto- 
man empire were to be respected by the 
powers : any violation of such independence 
was to be looked upon by them as a ques- 
tion of general interest The condition of 
the Christian population of the Ottoman 
empire was to be ameliorated. The Black 
Sea was neutralized; the Sultan and the 
Czar engaging to maintain no military- 
maritime arsenals in its waters. The 
navigation of the Danube was thrown open. 
The frontier of Bessarabia was to be rectified, 
and the territory ceded by Russia to be 
annexed to Moldavia under the suzerainty 
of the Porte. Moldavia and Wallachia were 
to continue under the suzerainty of the 
Porte, and to enjoy all their past privileges 
and immunities. The Sultan had power to 
prevent ships of war of foreign powers from 
entering the Straits of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus, so long as he was at peace. 
These were the chief clauses in the treaty 
of Paris. By a subsequent tripartite treaty 
(April 15, 1856) between England, France, 
and Austria, the independence and integ- 
rity of the Ottoman empire were specially 
guaranteed. 

These conditions naturally came under 
the notice of parliament. The Houses 
assembled January 31, 1856, and the 
royal speech was at once subjected to the 
customary criticism. Her Majesty had 
said, "Since the close of the last session 
of parliament the arms of the allies have 
achieved a signal and important success. 
Sebastopol, the great stronghold of Russia 
in the Black Sea, had yielded to the per- 
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severing constancy and to the daring 
bravery of the allied forces. The naval 
and military preparations for the ensuing 
year have necessarily occupied my serious 
attention ; but while determined to omit 
no effort which could give vigour to the 
operations of the war, I have deemed it my 
duty not to decline any overtures which 
might reasonably afford a prospect of a safe 
and honourable peace. Accordingly, when 
the Emperor of Austria lately offered to 
myself and to my august ally, the Emperor 
of the French, to employ his good offices 
with the Emperor of Russia, with a view to 
endeavour to bring about an amicable 
adjustment of the matters at issue between 
the contending powers, I consented, in con- 
cert with my allies, to accept the offer thus 
made, and I have the satisfaction to inform 
you that certain conditions have been 
agreed upon, which I hope may prove the 
foundation of a general treaty of peace. 
Negotiations for such a treaty will shortly 
be opened at Paris. In conducting those 
negotiations I shall be careful not to lose 
sight of the objects for which the war was 
undertaken ; and I shall deem it right in 
no degree to relax my naval and military 
preparations until a satisfactory treaty of 
peace shall be concluded." 

After the mover and seconder of the 
address had indulged in the platitudes and 
prize -essay reflections usually attendant 
upon these parliamentary efforts, Mr. Dis- 
raeli rose up. He expressed his satisfaction 
that Her Majesty should have acceded to 
conditions which might prove " the founda- 
tion of a safe and honourable peace," and 
that in spite of these prospects, the objects 
of the war would not be lost sight of. He 
was unable to criticise the terms of peace, 
for no authentic information on the subject 
was before him ; but he hoped that, under 
these circumstances, the House would exer- 
cise " that prudent but high-spirited reserve 
which, while it shrinks from embarrassing 
a minister on whom is about to devolve the 
fulfilment of so difficult a duty, will at the 
same time watch with the utmost vigilance 



— I will not say suspicion — the course of all 
his proceedings." Then the speaker alluded 
to a feeling which was somewhat prevalent. 
To a certain section in the country the hope 
of peace was not welcome. England was 
now perfectly prepared to sustain a long 
war ; she was anxious to atone for many of 
the blunders of the past, and she was burn- 
ing to re-assert her military supremacy 
in the eyes of Europe. War in order to 
obtain definite political results and war 
simply to pander to the conceit of national 
vanity were two very different objects, and 
Mr. Disraeli — whom his enemies have de- 
cried as the apostle of " Jingoism " — very 
properly rebuked this empty and culpable 
pride. Besides, he failed to see that the 
lustre of the British arms had been dimmed. 
" We are told," he said, " that although we 
may have attained the objects for which 
we embarked in war, still it is expedient 
that the war should be continued, in order 
to sustain or to increase the lustre of the 
arms of England; or rather, perhaps, be- 
cause in the struggle that may, and which, 
I trust, will soon cease, we have not achieved 
exploits so striking as those which illustrate 
some portions of our history. Now, sir, 
the abstract principle that we ought to 
continue a war, after having attained its 
objects, merely to gratify the vanity or to 
support the reputation of a community is, 
in my opinion, one of a very questionable 
character ; but I deny that in our present 
circumstances any application of that prin- 
ciple is possible. 1, for one, will never 
admit that the lustre of our arms has been 
tarnished. It is not easy to find words to 
express the admiration which all must feel 
for the great qualities which have been 
exhibited by our troops throughout this 
struggle. It is not easy to describe the 
vast resources which we have at our dis- 
posal, and the energy which we have 
already displayed. I lay down as a prin- 
ciple, that the leading powers of Europe 
should never engage in a war unless they 
are certain and predetermined to achieve 
victories which may figure among what are 
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called the decisive battles of the world, 
is really one of the most monstrous pro- 
positions that was ever addressed to the 
intelligence of a nation. To suppose, for 
example, that France or England is never 
to go to war unless she can be certain of 
achieving victories like Rocroi or Blenheim, 
Austerlitz or Waterloo, is totally to mis- 
understand the object for which great 
states go to war. Instead of their being 
the vindicators of public law and the con- 
servators of public order, you degrade them 
into the gladiators of history, and their 
brilliant achievements would only be crimes 
which might accomplish the ruin of this 
country. Therefore, I cannot at all admit 
that the principle that we ought to con- 
tinue this war, in order to obtain extraor- 
dinary results, is one which we ought at 
all to sanction ; and I am afraid that those 
in this country who fall into this fallacy are 
too much induced to do so by the taunts 
of foreign critics. But the very persons 
who indulge in those taunts are themselves 
the persons most persuaded of the substan- 
tial increase of the power of England. If 
you look to the authors of those statements 
respecting the decline of the prestige of 
England — I will not inquire who or where 
they may be, whether they are journalists 
who have become statesmen, or statesmen 
who have become journalists — you will 
generally find that they are the persons 
who are most competent to estimate the 
importance of England, and who are really 
the least inclined to undervalue it. They 
play upon the too easily excited suscepti- 
bility of the people of this country ; and I 
will say of them, as was said of a great 
sceptic, that when they attempt to depre- 
ciate our achievements and our resources, 
they really 'tremble while they sneer/ " 
Mr. Disraeli concluded by pronouncing a 
brief but high eulogy upon the defenders 
of Kars, and regretted that no mention 
of their gallant conduct had been inserted 
in the speech from the throne. 

The question of the decline and fall of 
Kars soon became a matter for parlia- 



mentary inquiry. It was impossible that 
a frontier town like Kars, the very key of 
the Bosphorus on the Asiatic side, should 
have been allowed to fall into the hands 
of the enemy, owing to the neglect of the 
government, without the circumstance lead- 
ing to a debate in the House of Commons. 
It was said that had Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, our ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, paid proper attention to the de- 
spatches of Colonel Williams, had troops 
been marched to the assistance of the 
besieged, had money been sent to fur- 
nish the town with provisions, had, in 
fact, ministers acted with vigour and pru- 
dence, Kars would not have fallen a prey to 
the Russian arms. These reflections were 
embodied in the following resolution moved 
by Mr. Whiteside (April 28, 1856)— 
" That while this House feels it to be its 
duty to express its admiration of the 
gallantry of the Turkish soldiery, and of the 
devotion of the British officers at the siege 
of Kars, it feels it to be equally a duty to 
express its conviction that the capitulation 
of that fortress, and the surrender of the 
army which defended it, thereby endanger- 
ing the safety of the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey, were in a great measure owing to 
the want of foresight and energy on the 
part of Her Majesty's administration." A 
three nights' debate showed the interest 
taken by the House in the question. The 
Opposition abused Lord Stratford for not 
having supported Colonel Williams, abused 
Lord Panmure for his direction of the war 
department, and abused Lord Clarendon for 
his management of foreign affairs. The 
root of Russian power, as opposed to Eng- 
land's Indian empire and to Asiatic Turkey, 
lay in Georgia; and it was therefore the 
duty of a British minister, when wax broke 
out between Bussia and Turkey, to assist 
the latter at the right time and with the 
right means. Why had not ministers asked 
for the money— for the £50,000 or £100,000 
— that would have saved Kars ? Why 
had those unnecessary delays been created, 
which had prevented Omar Pasha from 
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entering upon the expedition which would 
have resulted in the relief of Kars ? On 
the other hand, the government declared 
that to have withdrawn the troops from 
before Sebastopol to secure a merely secon- 
dary object — the safety of Kara — would 
have been highly impolitic in a strategical 
point of view; whilst, as to the political 
point of view, the fate of Ears had been 
utterly without influence on the treaty of 
peace. The object of the war was not to 
defend India against a Bussian attack, but 
for European interests alone, totally uncon- 
nected with those of our colonies. It was 
a matter for regret that Lord Stratford, 
through pressure of business, should have 
omitted to answer Colonel Williams' de- 
spatches ; but the ambassador had done all 
that it was possible for him to perform. 
Ears fell from famine ; but if the pasha of 
Erzeroum had done his duty, the town 
would have been well supplied with pro- 
visions. There was no occasion for such 
a vote as that proposed by Mr. Whiteside. 
Mr. Disraeli, on the third night (May 1, 
1856), addressed the House. He vindi- 
cated those who supported the resolution 
from the charge of being animated by 
factious opposition. A great war had just 
been terminated, and an important peace 
had just been concluded. During that 
space of time an event had occurred 
which had exerted a powerful influence 
on public affairs, and which, even if it 
had not exerted that influence, had been 
attended with circumstances, which enlisted 
the deepest sympathy of the people of the 
country. There had been a heroic exhibi- 
tion of all those virtues and qualities which 
Englishmen appreciated and honoured; 
there was a prevalent belief that men dis- 
tinguished by all those qualities and vir- 
tues had been deserted by the government ; 
and now, after a wise forbearance, due to 
the state of the country and to the embar- 
rassing duties of the administration, a for- 
bearance which reflected credit on the House, 
the time had arrived to discuss the question 
which for so long a period had touched 



the hearts and occupied the hearths of 
the whole country. There was nothing 
factious, or sordid, or selfish in such dis- 
cussion. Whatever might be the decision at 
which the House arrived, was there a man 
in the country who did not feel that the 
siege and fall of Ears ought to be the 
subject of parliamentary discussion ? 

" I think," continued Mr. Disraeli, pro- 
ceeding to lay down the rules which guided 
him and his followers in their antagonism 
to ministers — " I think it becomes the 
House of Commons to have some more 
clear idea of the position of an Opposition 
in this country, and of the duties it has to 
fulfil, than appears to be prevalent among 
some hon. gentlemen, and even right hon. 
gentlemen on the ministerial bench. It 
appears to me that the first duty of an 
Opposition is to vindicate their principles 
whenever they deem it necessary and con- 
venient, and to assert them without the 
slightest reference to what may be the 
consequences of a division. I think, in the 
second place, that it is the paramount and 
peremptory duty of an Opposition to offer 
its criticisms on public affairs when they 
think the conduct of the ministry demands 
observation, without the slightest reference 
to the consequences of a division. If the 
duty of an Opposition is only to be tested 
by the success which upsets a ministry, it 
is very easy to see that the sphere of oppo- 
sition must become very limited; and no 
doubt that is a theory very agreeable to a 
ministry, from whatever party selected. To 
say that opposition is only to be justified by 
a division sufficiently successful to upset a 
ministry, * is to lower political conduct to 
a selfish and sordid standard. It is telling 
the people of this country that their par- 
liament is not to be an assembly where 
the relative merits of different principles of 
government are to be discussed and debated, 
where the pulse of the nation is to be felt, 
and where even the passions of the people 
are to be represented ; but that it is to be 
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* The motion of Mr. Whiteside had been described as 
simply an attempt to npaet the minister." 
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a clever, well-organized, mechanical assem- 
bly, where nothing is to be considered but 
selfish consequences and the mere personal 
ambition of the individuals who are for- 
tunate enough to obtain a seat in it, and 
where the possession of power and the dis- 
position of patronage are to be, in fact, the 
sole objects held in view. It is not so that 
I have understood the character of parlia- 
ment; it is not so that I have conceived 
the duties of opposition. There is a ready 
answer for a minister to a captious and 
factious opposition. He will appeal, and 
generally speaking, not without success, to 
the independent feeling of this House ; and 
if he is not supported here, he will appeal 
without fear to the country. But so long 
as we represent — whether our opinions be 
erroneous or not — a great force of public 
opinion on any question which may be 
brought forward, it is our duty to express 
it, and to invite discussion upon it ; so long 
as we vindicate, though we be a minority — 
and it is the necessary consequence of our 
parliamentary system that an Opposition 
should be a minority — the principles of 
government and the policy which we think 
right, we are fulfilling our duty ; and not 
all the swagger of a minister, not all the 
flippant taunts of his followers, will deter 
us from taking that course, which we 
believe to be founded on right and justice. 
Nor will any majority, however accidentally 
gained, deprive discussion of its conse- 
quences, nor prevent the force of truth — 
if truth be on the side of our opinions — 
ultimately prevailing." 

Mr. Disraeli then discussed the conduct 
of the ambassador at Constantinople, and 
dealt with his negligence more mercifully 
than had other members in the course of 
debate. He did not consider that the con- 
duct of Lord Stratford was a principal 
element in the subject When the fall of 
Kars was first known in the country there 
was, he said, undoubtedly an instantaneous 
feeling of sorrow and indignation in the 
public mind. He hardly ever remembered 
an occasion when their troops had not been 



engaged, and when their own immediate 
interests were not affected, on which the 
feeling excited was so deep, so prompt, and 
so instantaneous. What happened ? Mys- 
terious whispers were heard from ' those 
who knew it was impossible to deny the 
nature and consequences of the catastrophe, 
and who, feeling how disgraceful and in- 
jurious the event must be to the govern- 
ment, were anxious to palliate it as much 
as possibla It was darkly said, that if the 
truth were only known, the government 
would be found perfectly blameless, and 
that there was another influence at work 
which had produced all the mischief. In a 
considerable time, in a most powerful and 
consistent manner, by the most able ma- 
chinery, the public mind was kept quiet by 
the intimation that there would at last be 
a revelation as to the criminal influences 
which had caused the sad disaster; but 
that the country must wait for a time 
before the scapegoat could be indicated* 
At last the fact was published. Then 
every means which power, ingenuity, and 
some feeling of despair could command, was 
set to work to prove that it was the am- 
bassador at Constantinople who was the 
real cause of the disaster. Numerous 
despatches addressed to the ambassador 
by Colonel Williams had remained un- 
answered, and the people of England were 
asked whether an ambassador who left 
numerous despatches unanswered on so 
important a subject had not betrayed his 
country ? In that way public indignation 
had been excited against Lord Stratford, and 
there was one of those strong but premature 
verdicts pronounced against the ambassador, 
which are often as unjust as they are pre- 
cipitate. He had not risen, continued Mr. 
Disraeli, to defend the conduct of Lord 
Stratford, because Mr. Whiteside had not 
brought the case of the ambassador before 
the House. The conduct of Lord Stratford, 
as shown by the documents placed by the 
government on the table, was indefensible. 
With that, however, he had nothing to do. 
If the ambassador had sinned so grievously 
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and had not been recalled, the government 
were alone responsible for his conduct 
" Why, sir," cried Mr. Disraeli, laying down 
one of those constitutional maxims upon 
which he always acted — " why, sir, if there 
are any principles which ought to regulate 
us in our observations on public men, they 
are the two principles, never to permit an 
attack to be made upon a particular minis- 
ter, when we believe that the whole cabinet 
is responsible for his conduct — a species of 
attack which I have ever resisted, and 
which, I hope, I shall never sanction; 
and never to allow that any person em- 
ployed in the service of Her Majesty 
abroad, however outrageous, however ini- 
quitous, however ruinous in our opinion 
his conduct may be — whether he be gover- 
nor, ambassador, or general — is guilty, so 
long as he is not recalled by Her Majesty's 
government." 

It was not a question of ambassadors, but 
of ministers. Lord Aberdeen fell because 
he neglected the war in Asia. A new 
government was started "under a happy, 
though most fortuitous combination of cir- 
cumstances — we had a prime minister, a 
modem Chatham— determined to carry on 
with vigour the war in Asia." Yet, what 
did it do? What did it do for Colonel 
Williams? Did it assist him with men? 
The gallant colonel asked for 20,000 men 
to come to the relief of the beleaguered 
garrison in Armenia; yet he pleaded in 
vain, because it was said we could not 
spare the troops he demanded. " We have 
been assured," said Mr. Disraeli, and in 
his words we see the vigour and high 
courage of the man who afterwards gave 
England a foreign policy of her own instead 
of an obedience to the foreign policy of 
others, "we have been assured that we 
were so engaged in the Crimea, that all the 
energies of the nation were so concentrated 
on Sebastopol, and that the stake was so 
great, the conflict so arduous, that we could 
not venture on undertaking any other enter- 
prise. That the stake was great I freely 
confess ; that the energies exerted were no 



greater than the occasion demanded, events 
have testified; that mighty efforts were 
required to be made, even by the leading 
nations who were embarked in the struggle 
is beyond all controversy ; but what armies 
were assembled on that remote peninsula ? 
France was there, imperial France; England 
was there, free and patriotic England ; you 
had by your side the Turkish army, a 
gallant band whose valour had been proved 
on many a well-contested field; you had 
brought from the north of Italy a body of 
men, dauntless and intrepid, for whom I 
trust that the glorious destiny is yet reserved 
of exercising a high and salutary influence 
on the fortunes of their country ; and not 
content with these assembled hosts, you 
had entered into conventions, enabling 
Austria to call to the banks of the Danube 
all the chivalry of Hungary and of Bohemia 
to protect your interests in Wallachia and 
Moldavia. You were five nations allied in 
a common cause — England, France, Turkey, 
Sardinia, Austria. That you were playing 
a high game, and that a great stake was 
at hazard before Sebastopol, I do not for 
one moment dispute. But was there not 
another power who had also a great stake 
in that mighty fortress ? Had not Bussia 
everything at stake in Sebastopol? And 
did she not prove how deeply and how 
tenaciously she felt its importance and* 
value? Now that peace has been con- 
cluded, we can afford to speak of Bussia 
with the respect and admiration due to 
the prowess, the valour, and the foresight 
of which she gave such abundant evidence 
throughout the recent contest Bussia, I 
repeat, had everything at stake at Sebas- 
topol Her pledge was as grave, her 
interest in the fate of the struggle as 
momentous, as it' is possible for language to 
describe. Yet Bussia could at the same 
moment defend Sebastopol and invade Asia 
Minor. And now we are to be told that 
the combination of two such enterprises 
exceeded our powers ! What a tribute to 
our country ! What a compliment to our 
great and faithful ally! What an en- 
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couragement for those rising Sardinians! 
What an animating reflection for Turkey 
in her future conflicts with the Czar, to 
tell her that the banded nations of Europe 
made common cause against Sebastopol, 
and that Eussia unaided and alone, not 
only baffled them for a year, but sent an 
army of division to Kara, while you could 
not afford 900 men to Colonel Williams! 
I will not believe that we are so fallen, 
that the House of Commons will tolerate 
such a defence. I tell you that you ought 
to have sent forces to Asia Minor — however 
great the stake for which you were con- 
tending, however arduous the difficulties 
that encompassed you. Yes ; even though 
you had not had these true and gallant 
.allies by your side— even though you had 
stood against Eussia single-handed and 
alone at Sebastopol, it still would have 
been your duty to have sent assistance to 
Colonel Williams in Asia Minor. What 
did Colonel Williams ask? We have upon 
the table of this House a despatch from 
that heroic officer, written about the time 
when the ministry of the modern Chatham 
was formed on the principle of carrying on 
with vigour the war in Asia Minor. I 
believe I am correct in stating that that 
despatch bears the date of the very day on 
which the noble lord took his seat as first 
minister of the crown. In that most 
interesting document Colonel Williams 
gave you an estimate of the forces necessary, 
not only to secure his communication with 
Erzeroum and the coast, but also to destroy 
the Eussian army in those regions. It was 
no such extravagant calculation — he asked 
for 20,000 men. Yet this assistance could 
not be granted. While you were besieging 
Sebastopol with the aid of half the nations 
of Europe, we are to be told that with all 
the resources of England as completely at 
his command as if he had been an autocrat, 
with an enthusiastic nation ready to pour 
their treasure into his exchequer, the noble 
lord at the head of the government could 
not afford to send 20,000 men to the relief 
of the beleaguered garrison in Armenia ! 



It exceeds belief! Say, if you choose that 
as a matter of high policy you did not think 
it necessary to interfere ; say, as the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer said last night, who 
with all the force of a most logical reasoner 
laid it down that the fall of Kara was not 
an event of any military or political im- 
portance* — say that, or anything like it, 
and however the facts of the case may be, 
you will at least have a plausible case for 
argument; but in the name of common 
sense, and if you would not insult the 
intellect of the House, do not ask us to 
believe that you were prevented from 
vindicating a great principle of policy in 
Asia Minor, because forsooth your energies 
were concentrated on Sebastopol 1° What- 
ever humiliating conditions might be im- 
posed upon Eussia, exclaimed Mr. Disraeli, 
she would be entirely compensated for all 
her losses by the avowal of an English 
minister in the presence of an English 
parliament, that united Europe when pitted 
against her was not so strong as to be 
able to offer resistance to Muscovite arms 
simultaneously in any two regions. 

Mr. Disraeli then put this very pertinent 
question to the government — If they did 
not send men for the relief of Kara, why 
did they not send money ? Was the money 
required at Sebastopol, as well as the soldiers 
of five nations ? They had raised a Turkish 
Loan Bill, yet not a piastre had been sent 
to the relief of Kara. Colonel Williams 
had not been greedy in his pecuniary 
requests. A small sum would have been 
sufficient to have saved Kara. "We all 
know," 6aid Mr. Disraeli, "the amount 
necessary to have done that. A sum such 
as you raise as a testimonial to a successful 
railway speculator, the sum that every hour 
of our lives we are called upon to contribute 
for some meritorious but obscure instance 
of excellent conduct, would have saved 

* " Whether we look, therefore, at the probable or the 
actual result of the fall of Kara, it most be admitted that io 
a strategical point of view it was not of first-rate importance. 
It was clearly secondary to the capture of Sebastopol.* 1 — 
Bouse of Common*, Chancellor of the Exchequer, April 
29, 1866. 
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Kara. Why, the cabinet might of them- 
selves have subscribed the money !"* The 
present administration had pledged them- 
selves to conduct the war With vigour; 
and he had no hesitation in accusing them 
of want of energy and want of foresight. 
Colonel Williams had given ministers full 
and timely notice of the force necessary to 
secure, not only his safety, but his triumph. 
The gallant officer's demands were tossed 
about from one public office to the other, 
from one individual to another, and nothing 
was done. Was that energy ? When the 
attention of ministers had been directed 
to the state of affairs in Asia, parliament 
had been assured that in the opinion of 
the cabinet the power of the Porte was 
sufficient to maintain its authority and 
dominion in Asia. Was that foresight? 
"We have," sneered Mr. Disraeli, "prescience 
and vigour united, and the fall of Kara is 
the result." 

The House, however, refused, in spite 
of the lucid and cogent arguments of the 
leader of the Opposition, to support Mr. 
Whiteside's motion. On a division it was 
lost by a large majority — Ayes, 176 ; Noes, 
303 ; majority, 127. 

In compensation for all past neglect 
Colonel, now General Williams, was lauded 
to the skies, and became the recipient of 
substantial benefits. He was created a 
baronet, and a pension of £1000 per annum 
conferred upon him. In both Houses of 
Parliament his gallantry became the subject 
of special comment. 

When the treaty of Paris came before 
parliament, Mr. Disraeli did not take any 
part in the debate which followed upon 
the announcement of Lord Palmeraton that 
the war was at an end. The leader of the 
Conservatives had said that, considering 
the blunders of the last two cabinets, he 
would support any peace that was not 
positively disgraceful. The treaty of Paris, 
though it did not fulfil all the conditions 
required by a large body of the English 

• " I have now ascertained that the sum of £27,000 would 
have saved Kara," — Bouse of Commons, Mr. Whiteside, 
May 1, 1856. 
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people, was certainly not disgraceful.^ We 
had obtained, by a war which should never 
have taken place, the terms which diplomacy 
under a firm and vigorous government could 
have commanded. The mighty fortress of 
Sebastopol and the powerful Eussian fleet 
in the Euxine, which had so long been a 
standing menace to Turkey, were now no 
more. The Black Sea had been neutralized. 
Turkey had been received under the com- 
mon law of Europe, and her independence 
guaranteed by the great powers. The 
frontier between Turkey and Russia had 
been rectified; and the Sultan, by a 
special firman, had put an end to all 
degrading restrictions among his subjects, 
and had raised the Christians to that just 
position which they ought to occupy. Still, 
there were several points and omissions in 
the treaty to which the Conservatives 
objected. They complained that the 
rectification of the territory of Bessarabia, 
as arranged at Vienna, had not been carried 
out owing to the fall of Kara ; that though 
the Black Sea was neutralized, there was 
nothing to prevent Eussia building vessels 
of war at her great maritime arsenal, 
Nicholaieff, and floating them when required 
into the Euxine; that there had been no 
clauses inserted in the treaty demanding 
the independence of the Circassian tribes ; 
and that the position of affairs in the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
was far from satisfactory. "Although 
the nation," said Lord Derby, " assents to 
peace, and gladly reposes from war, this 
is a peace which they do not hail with 
enthusiasm, but which they accept with 
reluctance, and which in the opinion 
of the country and in mine reflects no 
honour upon the ministers by whom it 
was negotiated." 

Hostilities terminated, due recognition 
was made of the gallantry of the troops 

f " Sir, on the treaty of peace which the right hon. baronet 
(Sir James Graham) thinks so satisfactory, I shall express 
no. opinion, except to say in general terms that peace is a 
great blessing where war has been carried on so inefficiently; 
and that for my part, after all I hare seen, I should be 
disposed to welcome any peace which is not disgraceful." — 
Speech of Mr. Disraeli on the Fall ofKars, May 1, 1856. 

46 
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engaged in the campaign. In both Houses 
the following vote of thanks was unani- 
mously passed : — 

" That the thanks of this House be given to the 
officers of the navy, army, and royal marines, who 
have taken part in the operations of the late war, 
for the meritorious and eminent services which 
they have rendered to the queen and the country 
during the course of the war. 

"That this House doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the services of the petty and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the navy, army, 
and royal marines, who have taken part in the 
operations of the late war, and that the same be 
communicated to them by the commanders of the 
several ships and corps, who are respectively 
desired to thank those under their command for 
their exemplary and gallant behaviour. 

" That the thanks of this House be given to the 
officers of the several corps of militia which have 
been embodied in Great Britain and Ireland dur- 
ing the course of the war, for the zealous and 
meritorious services which, at home and abroad, 
they have rendered to their queen and country. 

"That this House doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the services of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the several corps of militia, 
who have been embodied in Great Britain or 
Ireland during the course of the war, and that 
the same may be communicated to them by the 
commanding officers of the several corps, who are 
desired to thank them for their patriotic conduct." 

In the House of Lords the vote was moved 
by Lord Panmure, and seconded by the 
Earl of Derby. In the House of Commons 
it was moved by Lord Palmerston, and 
seconded by Mr. Disraeli (May 8, 1856). 

"I have, sir," said the leader of the 
Opposition, "the high honour to second 
the motion of the noble lord. Although 
the struggle which has just terminated 
has, as the noble lord justly observes, 
not been of very long duration, yet such 
is the improvement which has taken 
place in the means of communication 
among the nations, and so complete in 
consequence has been the information 
which has reached us from the scene of 
warfare, that periods of hostility much 
more prolonged, and wars which some may 
think even more important in their object 
than the present, have not furnished the 



chronicler of history with a greater variety 
of incidents and characters than the strug- 
gle which has just so happily terminated. 
So great has been the variety of deeds, 
so numerous have been the developments 
of character, which have already become 
household words in England, that one may 
say that every village has its hero and 
every fireside its thrilling tale. The ob- 
ject of the war, sir, was from the beginning 
understood by the people of this country, 
and they approved it, and the contest has 
been sustained by them with that firmness 
which can only be derived from conviction. 
The noble lord dwelt, with a detail into 
which it would be impertinent in me to 
enter, upon the peculiar circumstances of 
the various arms to which we are now 
ready to express our gratitude. Although 
these campaigns have not been of such 
duration as some which have taken place 
under great captains — those, for instance, 
of our own Wellington — still I believe 
there is hardly any variety of warfare 
which has not been proved during the 
course of the contest. We have had the 
pitched battle, and we have had the pro- 
tracted siege; we have had heights 
triumphantly gained ; we have had heights 
defended with success. Throughout these 
campaigns so numerous were the traits of 
individual bravery and heroism, such were 
the effects produced by the determination 
of our soldiers, that I do not know whether, 
were we to search the most glorious annals 
of past wars, we should be able to find 
deeds superior to the achievements of our 
contemporaries. The noble lord has also 
reminded us that the navy has in these 
transactions scarcely had the opportunity 
of distinguishing itself which it deserved, 
and of which it was fully prepared to avail 
itself. It is no doubt true that the sailors 
of England have never had the opportun- 
ity of meeting in pitched fight the naval 
armaments of the enemy; but we must 
remember that, by their enterprise, the flag 
of England has waved triumphantly upon 
waters where it had never before pene- 
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trated. The noble lord has likewise asked 
us to express our thanks to a third arm 
of the service — the marines — equal in 
every quality to the other two, whose 
daring deeds will, I am sure, always receive, 
as they have deserved, the admiration of this 
House. That is an arm which on various 
occasions in the wars of this country has 
rendered great services, for which it deserves 
the utmost praise which this House can 
bestow. I was very glad, also, that the 
noble lord dwelt with so much feeling, and 
so much justice, upon the services of the 
embodied militia. The manner in which 
the people of this country, when the militia 
was embodied, rallied round their national 
leaders is one of the most significant and 
gratifying proofs that the heart of England 
is true. The noble lord has stated that 
ten regiments of militia have served in our 
foreign garrisons during the late war; but 
the House should always recollect that it is 
not merely those ten distinguished regi- 
ments that have defended our Mediterranean 
garrisons who have been employed in active 
service during the war, but that those thirty- 
seven regiments, who in a manner so much 
to their credit offered their services to the 
sovereign, may be said, in a certain sense, to 
have partaken in the battles that have been 
fought.* From their ranks those 30,000 
good and well-tried soldiers were collected 
— from their ranks many of the youth of 
England entered into the service of the 
queen; and we may recollect with pride, 
common I am sure to both sides of the 

* " When parliament gave the government the power of 
accepting the offers of these regiments to go on foreign 
service, besides the militia regiments which went to the 
Mediterranean, thirty-seven other regiments offered their 
services, which the government had not at the time any 
occasion to accept. But there were several regiments that 
did go abroad. They garrisoned Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Ionian Islands. At Gibraltar there were the 3rd Lancashire, 
the Northampton, and the 2nd West York; at Malta the 
East Kent; in the Ionian Islands the Berkshire, the* 1st 
Lancashire, the 3rd Middlesex, the Oxfordshire, the 1st 
Staffordshire, and the Wiltshire regiments. There were ten 
militia regiments that went, and thirty-seven that offered 
their services, and were ready to go; and I most do them 
the justice to say that those regiments who went have been 
reckoned as models of military efficiency." — House of Com- 
mons, Lord Palmerston, May 8, 1866. 



House, that the gentlemen of England have 
during the war garrisoned our arsenals in 
this country, and defended our strong places 
abroad ; and that many of those gentlemen 
are members of the House. The noble lord 
has treated with justice the subject of our 
cordial relations with our allies throughout 
the struggle. Admirable as was the fortune 
of Marlborough and Eug&ne, I think if we 
look back to the co-operation which took 
place between England and her allies, that 
we shall see that it has not been inferior in 
concord, sympathy, and generosity, to that 
which prevailed in that illustrious age. 
But while I would join with the noble lord 
in the fullest expression of thanks, even to 
our allies — if formally we might offer them 
— let us remember that there are some who 
were not our allies, who were not the sol- 
diers of our sovereign, to whom it would be 
not only generous but wise to do justice. 
The father of poetry it is, I think, who tells 
us that the strength of a conqueror cannot 
be more surely estimated than by the char- 
acter of him whom he has conquered. Sir, 
the men whom the forces of the queen and 
her allies had to meet in the great struggle 
which is now concluded, were no common 
men. The legions that triumphed under 
Suwarroff, and fought at the Borodino, al- 
though defeated at Sebastopol, have proved 
themselves foemen worthy of the united 
chivalry of England and of France. In 
doing this justice to our late opponents, we 
are, in fact, only placing the achievements 
of our fellow-countrymen and our allies in 
their true aspect and proper position. I 
have great pleasure in seconding the motion 
of the noble lord ; and if it were not pre- 
sumption I would express my opinion, that 
when the verdict — I will not say of pos- 
terity — but that when the calm and unim- 
passioned verdict of the time in which we 
live is given upon these events, it will be 
acknowledged that in the late struggle our 
country has shown all those qualities which 
maintain a nation's greatness, and which 
prevent the decline and fall of empires." 



CHAPTEE XV. 



"WARS AND RUMOURS OF WARS.' 



Shortly after the conclusion of the Paris 
conference the state of Italy became a 
subject of some discussion in the diplomatic 
and political world. One of the chief 
reasons why Count Cavour had been "desirous 
of supporting the allies during the Crimean 
war, by despatching a Sardinian contingent 
against Eussia, had been that it would offer 
to Piedmont an opportunity of setting forth 
her grievances against the power of Austria. 
The iron hand with which Austria ruled 
her Italian provinces had only intensified 
the hate with which the northern population 
of the peninsula regarded the German 
invader. That Italy should no longer be a 
geographical expression, but a kingdom under 
one head — free, united, and independent of 
all control of the foreigner — was the aim of 
her politicians and the cry of her agitators. 
The brutal arrogance of the Austrians, and 
the conduct of the Neapolitan government 
towards their political prisoners, had caused 
a strong feeling of sympathy in England 
with this movement, especially when it was 
remembered how splendidly the Sardinians 
had behaved themselves in that terrible 
hour when their courage was put to the 
test on the heights before SebastopoL It 
was said that, at whatever risk, we were 
bound to support Sardinia and do all in 
our power to advocate her efforts in favour 
of Italian independence. The government 
were urged to make a positive declaration 
that the Italian States should not be occupied 
by foreign troops beyond a certain date. It 
was known that the prime minister was 
no friend to Austrian rule in the Italian 
peninsula; and without committing the 
cabinet to any decided course, Lord Palmer- 
ston did not look coldly upon the prayers 
of the Piedmont patriots. He played the 



difficult game of trying to please both 
parties : he was the friend of Austria, and 
at the same time the supporter of Italian 
independence. 

With this double-minded policy Mr. 
Disraeli had little sympathy, and he can- 
didly expressed his views when the Sardinian 
loan came up for discussion on the occasion 
of the introduction of the budget (May 19, 
1856). He wished to know, he said, now 
that the House was asked to advance a 
considerable sum of money to Piedmont, 
what were the relations which subsisted 
between England and Sardinia ? Studying 
the protocols of the conferences at Paris, he 
found expressions of sympathy with suffer- 
ing Italy which greatly exceeded the usual 
caution of diplomatic language. He found 
that the sovereign of Sardinia was en- 
couraged in every way to persist in his 
efforts for the liberation of Italy. He gave 
no opinion of his own upon the subject ; but 
in those papers he read that the rule of 
Austria in Italy was insufferable, that the 
occupation of the Italian provinces by 
Austria was the principal source of the 
degradation and misery of Italy, that it 
was the mission and the policy of Sardinia 
to terminate those evils, and that she 
looked for the co-operation and support of 
England in her efforts to that end. How 
did these hopes agree with the tripartite 
treaty recently entered into between Eng- 
land, France, and Austria? How could 
the government at the same time be the 
friend of Austria and yet encourage Sardinia 
to expel Austria from the Italian peninsula? 
Had English ministers not profited by their 
bitter experience in 1848, when by words 
they encouraged Italy to resist, yet failed 
to support such advice by actions — a deser- 
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tion still remembered on the continent with 
anguish and indignation? "If," he cried, 
"for the sake of exciting the unreflecting 
applause of a mob, and in order to obtain 
for the existing government the reputation 
of being devoted to those vague entities 
called 'Liberal opinions/ we are again to 
be in the position of stimulating Italian 
liberalism, while at the same time we rivet 
the fetters of Austrian despotism, I foresee 
for this nation consequences most fatal to 
her just and legitimate influence, and to 
that high character which, notwithstanding 
the mistakes we sometimes commit, and 
despite our party conflicts, it is our 
happiness to think that our country has 
hitherto maintained." He hoped the House 
would refuse to be made the cat's-paw of 
any government for the sanctioning of 
pseudo-liberalism. Such a policy simply 
tended the more to crush the oppressed and 
aggravate the weight of the despotic power. 
To uphold Austrian authority and Italian 
regeneration at one and the same time was 
a feat which only brought diplomacy into 
contempt, stimulated dangerous yet futile 
revolutionary efforts, and gave an impetus 
to the teaching of those secret societies 
which had for their object the overthrow 
of every constitution in Europe. " I feel," 
concluded Mr. Disraeli, " a deep interest in 
the future of Italy, and sure I am that 
there is no honest man in this empire who 
does not look forward with delight to the 
day when that immortal land, to which 
we all owe so much, shall take her proper 
place among the nations, and be again one 
of the leading communities of the world. 
But I for one base my hope of that con- 
summation on my faith in the genius of 
the people and the resources of the country. 
Time, the great reformer, will save Italy; 
but if there can be anything that will 
throw her back in her career — anything 
that will baffle her advancing destinies — it 
will be the intrigues of politicians who are 
not Italians, and who, for the sake of getting 
a support which otherwise they might not 
command, trifle with the fate of a great 



people, pander to the lusts of secret societies, 
pretend to sympathy they do not feel, and, 
for the love of popular applause and a 
momentary success, compromise the destiny 
of a gifted nation." 

In the dangerous power exercised by the 
"secret societies," Mr. Disraeli was even 
then a firm believer. At the present day, 
with sovereigns assassinated, public build- 
ings blown up, agrarian outrages and 
revolt against authority systematically con- 
ducted, no politician can afford to ignore 
the concealed machinery by which fenians, 
socialists, nihilists, and land leaguers work 
their infamous plots. But thirty yeaTS ago 
these secret associations inspired more con- 
tempt than fear in the public mind, and 
little attention was paid to their movements 
by practical statesmen. It was the pro- 
vince of the police to imprison such 
fanatics and crush their revolutionary 
attempts, but it was beneath the notice of 
ministers and cabinets to spy upon their 
actions. Mr. Disraeli thought differently, 
and he fully recognized how mischievous 
an element these associations might become 
in a state. On the occasion of Lord John 
Russell (July 14, 1856) bringing the ques- 
tion of Italian regeneration before the 
House, and advocating the establishment 
of constitutional government in the penin- 
sula, Mr. Disraeli, in opposing any inter- 
ference in the affairs of Italy, unless it was 
to develop into a real and practical inter- 
ference, thus alludes to these traitorous 
organizations: — "The noble lord who in- 
troduced this question seems to think that 
the revolutionary spirit in Italy is obsolete 
and worn out; that there is no contest 
going on in Italy but between worn-out 
dynasties and some intelligent and well- 
educated persons of the superior classes, 
who desire his great specific for all evils — 
constitutional government I do not think 
that is a true judgment of the Italian people 
or of Italy. There is in Italy a power 
which we seldom mention in this House, 
but without considering and understanding 
which we shall never rightly comprehend 
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the position of Italy — I mean the secret 
societies. The secret societies do not care 
for constitutional government. They do 
not want existing society ameliorated, they 
want it changed; and they seek objects from 
such changes such as can never be obtained 
or secured by those enlightened institutions 
to which the noble lord refers. We know 
something more of these societies than 
we did. Since the outbreak of 1848 we 
have had means — not sufficient, but still 
we have had means of obtaining a know- 
ledge of their numbers, organization, prin- 
ciples, and objects; and without some 
consideration of these it would be absolutely 
impossible for us to form a conception of 
what would be the consequence of our 
interference in the affairs of Italy. It is 
useless to deny, because it is impossible to 
conceal, that a great part of Europe — the 
whole of Italy and France and a great 
portion of Germany, to say nothing of 
other countries — are covered with a net- 
work of these secret societies, just as the 
superficies of the earth is now being 
covered with railroads. And what are 
their objects? They do not attempt to 
conceal them. They do not want consti- 
tutional government ; they do not want 
ameliorated institutions ; they do not want 
provincial councils nor the recording of 
votes ; they want to change the tenure of 
land, to drive out the present owners of the 
soil, and to put an end to ecclesiastical 
establishments." In conclusion Mr. Dis- 
raeli advised the government to adopt a 
plain, straightforward policy. If they were 
resolved to advocate Italian regeneration, 
they must go to war with Austria and 
obtain the sanction of parliament for the 
course they proposed to follow. He did 
not believe the country would support such 
interference. Still, the nation would at 
least know what ministers intended, and 
to what England had pledged herself. But 
diplomatic communications without a de- 
claration of hostilities would only set a 
great portion of Italy in flames, and result 
in consequences which all would deplore. 



The subject then dropped, and it was left> 
as we all know, to other influences than 
those of English interference to regenerate 
Italy, and place her in the family of Euro- 
pean nations. 

The cabinet had ushered in the session 
of 1856 with the most tempting promises. 
In spite of the war and its consequent 
diplomatic negotiations then on his hands, 
Lord Palmerston had introduced to the 
notice of parliament measures of great 
importance — in fact, a greater number of 
measures of importance than had ever 
before been submitted to the House of 
Commons by any minister. The list was 
indeed imposing. A court of appeal — the 
highest court of appeal in the last resort — 
was to be created ; a new law of partner- 
ship, founded upon principles which would 
facilitate the application of capital to com- 
merce, was to be written in the statute- 
book; the law of divorce and important 
changes in the law of marriage were to 
be fully considered and dealt with; the 
discipline of the Church was to be amended; 
the question of national education was to 
be placed upon a satisfactory basis; the 
most important produce of the empire was 
to be ascertained by a system of agricul- 
tural statistics. Then in addition to these 
measures, the House was to take into its 
consideration matters touching the testa- 
mentary jurisdiction of the country, the 
condition of the police, the superannuation 
of the civil service, municipal reform, the 
criminal appropriation of trust property, 
and the retirement of bishops from their 
sees. These were schemes which, if 
carried out, would satisfy the most glut- 
tonous of legislative reformers. * As a 
matter of fact, however, the session was 
drawing rapidly to its close, and yet of all 
these tempting promises held out to the 
country, scarcely one had been fulfilled. 
They were either abandoned shortly after 
having been introduced, or else completely 
ignored. 

Mr. Disraeli resolved to repeat his ex- 
periment of 1848, and pass in full and 
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critical review the labours of the session. 
Accordingly (July 25, 1856), he moved 
for a return of "the number of public 
bills and their titles, the orders for which 
in any of their stages have been discharged 
during the present session, and the date 
of the discharge of each of such orders." 
The speech which he delivered in support 
of this motion was of great length, and 
is not only important as a complete his- 
tory of the session, but as a constitutional 
essay on the power of party, and the nature 
of true Conservatism. He began by stating 
that he called attention to the course of 
public business, not for the purpose of 
preferring an indictment against ministers, 
but because he hoped that, during the 
recess, some remedy might be devised for 
the grievances he should bring under the 
notice of the House. He then enumerated 
the list of measures proposed by the gov- 
ernment, and caustically commented upon 
the fashion it had been carried out. The 
bill to improve the law of partnership had 
been introduced in February only to be 
abandoned in March. A second bill on 
the same subject was introduced in April, 
and in July met the same fate as its pre- 
decessor. Bills for the reform of the poor 
law, and for the regulation of lunatic 
asylums in Ireland, had been ushered in 
by ministers in April and deserted in 
May. A bill for the relief of the mer- 
cantile marine had been announced early 
in February, and had been shelved at the 
end of the month. The bill to found an 
appellate jurisdiction had been brought 
down from the Lords in June and aban- 
doned in July. The same fate had at- 
tended the bill relating to the amendment 
of the law of divorce. The Church Dis- 
cipline Bill, it was true, had not been 
abandoned, but on being sent up to the 
Lords it had been rejected on a division. 
The bills relating to Irish legislation had 
been introduced, and all had been aban- 
doned. The Civil Service Superannuation 
Bill had met with the same fate; and 
then, said Mr. Disraeli, who was always 



a staunch supporter of this public ser- 
vice, " were terminated all* the hopes of 
that most meritorious and ill-used body 
of Her Majesty's servants. ,, The bill for 
the reform of the corporation of the city 
of London had been introduced in Febru- 
ary, and had been abandoned in June. 
Not, however, to weary the House, con- 
tinued the critic, the same fate had 
attended upon the bills brought forward 
by the president of the board of works 
and by the president of the board of health. 
Two Irish bills had, it was true, become law, 
but they had been based on the measures 
of a Conservative member of the House, 
which had accounted for their favourable 
reception. The County Police Bill had 
passed; also the bill respecting the re- 
tirement of bishops, but "that was a 
measure which did not deal with the 
question, and which, therefore, has settled 
nothing." 

Was this, asked Mr. Disraeli, a satisfactory 
state of things ? Was the House aware of 
the extent and the importance of the 
legislative failures of the session? Could 
ministers be surprised at the prevailing 
discontent? They had held out to the 
country great expectations, and therefore 
they could not be astonished at the country 
feeling greatly disappointed. But to what 
had this unfortunate state of things been 
due ? It was not occasioned by the forms 
of the House, for since 1848 such forms 
had been considerably curtailed; and, 
indeed, members rather imagined that 
there had been of late years too great a 
diminution of the checks which those 
forms afforded against precipitate legisla- 
tion, than believed that the conduct of 
public business could be facilitated by any 
further reduction in the forms of the House. 
Nor was it occasioned by long speeches or 
protracted debates, for the session had been 
singularly exempt from eloquence and pro- 
longed discussion. " To what cause," asked 
Mr. Disraeli, "is it then to be ascribed? 
I will state what I believe to have been 
the cause of it, and I beg the noble lord 
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and his colleagues not to suppose that in 
stating it I mean anything in any way 
personal to themselves. Quite the reverse. 
I believe the cause of this failure in legis- 
lation is mainly, if not entirely, to be 
attributed to the fact that the noble lord 
and the hon. gentlemen who now form the 
ministry cannot command a parliamentary 
majority. In the general conduct of affairs 
the greatest respect is paid to gentlemen 
who occupy their position — a position 
which they obtained, in my opinion, with 
all honour, and in a manner which, as far 
as the noble lord is concerned, does I think 
the utmost credit to his spirit and prompti- 
tuda I say that the greatest respect is 
paid to gentlemen who occupy that position; 
and I believe there is great willingness on 
the part of the House to fulfil its functions 
as to supply. All the money which is 
required for the public service is cheerfully 
granted to the noble lord when we are at 
war. If troops are wanted they are at once 
given to him ; and when he is engaged in 
negotiations and requires forbearance, that 
forbearance is yielded with equal readiness. 
Whether he prosecutes a war or makes a 
treaty, he can count on the support of the 
House. But when Her Majesty's ministers, 
turning to the functions of a minister in 
a legislative assembly, submit measures 
to the consideration of parliament they 
do not meet with that confiding support 
which can only exist in this House when it 
is founded on traditionary connection or 
identity of principle. The noble lord and 
his colleagues are therefore never sure that 
their measures will succeed ; and there are 
two consequences that result from this cir- 
cumstance, of the most injurious character. 
The first is — and it is a great evil — that 
the queen's ministers should deem legis- 
lation necessary on subjects of paramount 
importance, and yet should not be able to 
succeed in legislating thereon. But there 
is another evil inevitably consequent upon 
this, and to which I attribute a considerable 
share of the present disaster. The moment 
a government is habituated to defeat, the 



moment they find the chances are that 
the measures which they propose will not 
succeed, those measures cease to be prepared 
with that scrupulous exactitude, that fine- 
ness, that finish, and that completeness of 
detail which characterize the measures of a 
government that feel, on introducing a bill 
to parliament, all the responsibility of suc- 
cessful legislation ; and thus it happens that 
a ministry is tempted to obtain popularity 
for a moment, and to make for themselves 
some transient reputation — if you can call 
it reputation — by dealing with a variety of 
subjects so that the country may say, 'Here 
is a government of men of business ; these 
are the men we want They are going to 
construct a high court of appeal ; questions 
that have remained unsolved for 300 years 
are now about to receive a solution from 
these practical men ; the law of divorce is 
to be reformed ; the law of matrimony is to 
be improved ; the law of partnership is 
to be adapted to the requirements of an 
enlightened age and a commercial country ; 
and other great subjects, on which the 
thought of the nation has long been col- 
lected, are at last to be settled by men 
who, regardless of party considerations, are 
determined to show what can be done by 
people who are animated only by a desire 
to pass wise and useful measures.' When 
parliament met it was announced, on high 
although anonymous authority, that a new 
era had arrived in the history of the English 
parliament; that the mere struggle for 
power and place was to cease, and that 
instead of it we were to have a body of 
ministers who were essentially practical 
men of business — who were to deal with 
all the difficult questions that had baffled 
all the preceding governments. We were 
told that the maxim, 'measures not men/ 
was for the future to form the principle of 
our political life. Yet, after six months 
of idle phantoms and of empty noise, it is 
no longer 'measures not men,' but it is men 
without measures." 

They had then, continued Mr. Disraeli, a 
government unable to command a parlia- 
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mentary majority. Two causes had been 
alleged for that weakness. The first cause 
attributed it to the consequences of the 
Reform BUI Yet that l^ill had been in 
operation twenty-four years; and for a 
period of at least fourteen years out of 
the twenty-four, the affairs of the country 
had been conducted by cabinets of almost 
every shade of opinion, which had com- 
manded large and compact majorities. 
Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Sir 
Kobert Peel had carried on the govern- 
ment with sufficient majorities. Therefore 
it did not appear that there could be any 
truth in the popular statement that the 
Reform Bill was at the root of that eviL 
Then there was the second cause. It had 
been said that party no longer existed, that 
parties were broken up, and that public 
men no longer held distinctive principles. 
Upon that point Mr. Disraeli spoke at some 
length, proving that, though the Liberals 
were disorganized, the Conservative party 
in all its unity still existed, that it professed 
a distinct creed, and that its opponents had 
availed themselves of much of its teaching 
to carry out the programme of their policy. 
Those who sneeringly ask, what is Conser- 
vatism? had better study the following 
remarks of the late leader of the party : — 

"It is said," observed Mr. Disraeli, "that 
this state of things may be attributed to 
the fact that parties are broken up. It is 
a favourite topic to talk of the 'dislocation' 
of parties. Party they say no longer exists 
because there are no longer distinctive 
principles among public men. That, I 
believe, is also a very current opinion. 
But is it true? It would be well for us 
to consider, for the interest of the country 
and for our own honour, whether the fact 
is so. I will not venture to make any 
observations upon honourable gentlemen 
who are members of this House. It is my 
happiness to think that I have personal 
friends on both sides of it; and indeed, in 
my opinion, the question is one too great 
to depend upon the opinions of individual 
members either on the one side or the 
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other. If I look to the country — if I look 
to society in its real sense, I mean to the 
society of all classes in this country — I do 
not find that parties are extinct — I do not 
find, when I listen to men of influence and 
mark among those classes of the community 
that take an active part in public affairs, 
that distinctive principles have ceased. I 
find that there exists two great classes of 
opinion which are fairly represented — not 
that I think the epithets originally were 
either very happy or very precise, but 
which have passed into universal and 
popular acceptance — by the terms Conser- 
vative and Liberal. I hold that those are 
two classes of opinions which are perfectly 
distinct, and in most instances are entirely 
opposed the one to the other. I will, with 
the permission of the House, proceed briefly, 
by way of illustrating my meaning, to advert 
to some points in which I think that dis- 
tinction is particularly manifest. I wish 
to speak of both these classes, I assure 
honourable members, with the greatest 
respect They are both represented in 
this country by numerous bodies of men; 
each opinion is supported by numbers, by 
intelligence, by property, and by respecta- 
bility in every sense in which that word 
can be used. But their dissimilarity is 
perfectly perceptible. For example, I hold 
that a Conservative principle which regards 
the parliamentary settlement of 1832 as a 
satisfactory settlement. I hold that to be 
a Conservative principle which, without 
blind or bigoted adherence to the doctrine 
on all possible occasions, believes that 
tampering with the suffrage is a great evil 
to the state. I believe I am right in 
saying that it is a Conservative principle 
which holds that the due influence of 
property in the exercise of the suffrage is 
a salutary influence. I think it is a Con- 
servative principle that in any representa- 
tive scheme the influence of landed property 
should be sensibly felt I hold it to be a 
Conservative principle that we maintain 
the union between Church and State— that 
we should not only maintain, but expand 
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the ecclesiastical institutions of this country. 
I hold it to be a Conservative principle that 
the estate of the Church should be respected, 
and that the Church itself should not be a 
stipendiary of the civil power. I hold it 
to be a Conservative principle that we 
maintain the Church in Ireland, believing 
that maintenance perfectly reconcilable 
with the rights and privileges of all classes 
of Her Majesty's subjects in that kingdom. 
I hold it to be a Conservative principle to 
cherish and protect all traditionary influ- 
ences, because they are opposed to a crude 
centralization, and because they are the 
source of an authority at once beneficent 
and economical. I hold it to be a Con- 
servative principle that would respect exist- 
ing corporations. {Ironical cheering.) Those 
ironical cheers from the hon. gentlemen 
opposite convince me that I am right in 
this estimate, and that there is a body in 
this country which, though I scarcely had 
expected it, is even represented in this 
House, and which holds opinions exactly 
the reverse of those which I have stated. 
{Cheers from the Treasury hench.) Those 
cheers from the ministerial benches show 
that there is in this country, and even in 
this House, a body who believe that the 
parliamentary settlement of 1832 ought 
not to be maintained — that it arrests the 
progress of the movement they desire to 
see ; a body who believe that the influence 
of property on the exercise of the suffrage, 
which we regard as wholesome, ought to be 
prevented ; a body who, instead of cherish- 
ing and encouraging, hold the influence of 
landed property in the representation of the 
country to be an influence which ought not 
to be encouraged, but rather to be checked. 
I have no fear of misrepresenting the 
opinions of honourable members opposite, 
when I say that there are those among 
them who look at least with suspicion 
upon the union between Church and State, 
and who, if they bow to it, bow to it only 
because it is established; who are not in 
favour of expanding — indeed scarcely of 
maintaining — our ecclesiastical institutions; 



who would willingly see the Church a 
stipendiary of the civil power; who are 
opposed to traditionary influences {Rear!); 
who, as the cheer of the hon. gentleman 
assures us, would rather, instead of a free 
magistracy, have a magistracy framed upon 
what they consider more precise principles, 
but in my opinion principles not so favour- 
able as the present to the preservation of 
the public liberties of the country. I do 
not find fault with honourable gentlemen 
for entertaining such opinions ; I am trying 
to state them fairly; but their assent to my 
exposition proves that I am right in my 
assumption, that in this country there are 
two great parties, each representing dis- 
tinctive principles." 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to show that 
a similar difference of opinion existed be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives upon 
the question of foreign politics. "I have 
always considered," he said, "in respect 
to foreign affairs, that there were three 
great questions upon which it becomes 
any man who aspires to be a statesman 
in this country, as well as of any parlia- 
mentary party which incurs the responsi- 
bility of supporting particular individuals, 
to have clear and precise ideas. These three 
subjects are — the Eussian empire, the Aus- 
trian empire, and our relations with the 
United States of America. There is no 
doubt a class of persons in this country 
who have always looked with great jealousy 
upon the expansion and the policy of the 
Russian empire; and when we went to 
war with Eussia the object of that party 
— the avowed object, which they upheld 
with energy, eloquence, and earnestness — 
was the necessity of dismembering the 
Eussian empire. For my own part, I have 
always been of opinion that the dismem- 
bering of the Eussian empire is not an 
object which any statesman ought to pro- 
pose to himself; that the dismemberment 
of the Eussian empire could not be attained 
— even if we were successful in attaining 
it at all — without one of those long wars 
which might fatally exhaust the energies 
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and lower the character of this country 
in the scale of nations; and even if the 
dismemberment took place, we should find 
that the ultimate result would be, that the 
balance of power in Europe would be dis- 
tributed in a manner prejudicial to our 
interests. That I take to be the Conser- 
vative view upon this question, as opposed 
to the views of the other section. I appre- 
hend that there are in this country two 
distinct opinions, each supported by power- 
ful parties, on this question of foreign 
policy. Take, again, the case of the Aus- 
trian empire. I hold that it is the Con- 
servative opinion that the maintenance of 
the Austrian empire is necessary to the 
independence, and, if necessary to the in- 
dependence, necessary to the civilization 
and even to the liberties of Europe. 
There is a contrary opinion to that. 
A great party in this country is of 
opinion, that from the dismemberment of 
the Austrian empire very great political 
advantages might be obtained, not for this 
country only, but for the whole civilized 
world. I will now bring you to a question 
which has recently been engaging our 
attention — to Italy. Just as the dismem- 
berment of the Eussian empire involves 
the question of the restoration of Poland 
and Finland, so the dismemberment of the 
Austrian empire involves the question of 
the independence of Hungary and the 
emancipation of Italy. Are we to be told 
that upon these subjects there are no dif- 
ferent opinions in this country ? Is there 
a single gentleman who is not conscious 
that, even to-morrow, he may be called 
upon to vote upon these questions — ques- 
tions upon which the whole policy of the 
country depends ? I hold it to be a Con- 
servative principle to believe, that if we, 
or any other power, should forcibly inter- 
fere in the affairs of Italy, with the view 
of changing the political settlement of that 
country, the result will be, as in the case 
of an attempt to dismember Russia, one 
of those protracted wars that might fatally 
exhaust this country, and which, even i 



supposing it to be successful, would leave 
Italy, very possibly not in the possession 
of Austria, but under the dominion of some 
other power as little national Let us look 
next to our relations with the United States. 
What is your policy with respect to that 
country ? There are those who view with 
the utmost jealousy, and regard in a litigi- 
ous spirit, the progress of the United States 
of America — who think that any advance 
in their power, or any expansion of their 
territory, is opposed to the commercial 
interest, and perhaps also to the political 
influence of England. But I am not of that 
opinion. I am of a contrary opinion. . 
. . . I cannot forget that the United 
States, though independent, are still in 
some sense colonies, and are influenced by 
colonial tendencies; and when they come 
in contact with large portions of territory 
scarcely populated, or at the most sparsely 
occupied by an indolent and unintelligent 
race of men, it is impossible — and you 
yourselves find it impossible — to resist the 
tendency to expansion; and expansion in 
that sense is not injurious to England, 
for it contributes to the wealth of this 
country (let us say this in a whisper, 
lest it cross the Atlantic) more than 
it diminishes the power of the United 
States. In our foreign relations with the 
United States, therefore, I am opposed to 
that litigious spirit of jealousy which looks 
upon the expansion of that country and 
the advance of these young communities 
with an eye of jealousy and distrust.* 

• Some few weeks before (June 16, 1856), Mr. Disraeli 
had given expression to similar sentiments. Oar relations with 
the United States were at this time somewhat strained, owing 
to disputes as to affairs in Central America, and as to the 
fashion in which we had carried out the clauses of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act He wished to know, inquired Mr. 
Disraeli, what was the cause of those painful and frequently 
recurring misunderstandings between England and the 
United States? He wanted to know why the United 
States, even admitting their case to be a good one, were 
so prompt, if not eager, to insist upon immediate repar- 
ation? He thought it would be wise if England would at 
last recognise that the United States, like all the great 
countries of Europe, had a policy, and that they had a right 
to have a policy. It was foolish for England to regard with 
jealousy any legitimate extension of the territory of the 
United States beyond the bounds which were originally 
fixed. If it were always to be impressed upon England thai 
she was to look upon every expansion of the United States 
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When I am told that parties are broken 
tip, I reply that the Conservative party 
in this country retains the opinions that 
it always professed, and is prepared to 
stand by those opinions." 

But, laughed Mr. Disraeli, though the 
Conservatives were in existence, he should 
like to know what had become of the 
Liberal party? If it existed, by whom 
was it represented? The prime minister 
was not a Liberal, for he held all the 
opinions entertained by the Conservatives. 
He approved of the parliamentary settle- 
ment of 1832, and of the just influence of 
property on the exercise of the franchise; 
he supported the Irish church establish- 
ment ; he had on every occasion cherished 
and promoted traditionary influences; he 
had upheld the free magistracy of the 
country. In his foreign policy — in spite 
of former opinions — both he and his col- 
leagues had in their dealings with Russia, 
with Austria, with Italy, and with the 
United States, carried out the teaching and 
the policy of Conservatism. 

"Well, sir," concluded Mr. Disraeli, "I 
cannot but think, under the circumstances, 
that the government of which the noble 
lord is the head is Conservative. Whether 
I look to subjects of internal interest on 
the conduct which it has pursued with 
respect to the high questions of foreign 
policy, I do not see that Her Majesty's 
government, in pursuing the course they 
did, were pursuing any other than a course 
in harmony with Conservative principles 
and Conservative practice. But because 
Her Majesty's government have pursued 

as an act detrimental to British interests, she would be 
panning a course which, while it would not prevent that 
expansion on the part of the United States, would involve 
her in struggles that might prove of a disastrous character. 
He then instanced the case of California. With what 
jealousy the conquest of California by the States was 
regarded in England, yet none of the gloomy forebodings 
had been realized, but, on the contrary, the conquest had 
been of the greatest benefit to the British empire. He felt 
sure that, when once the United States saw that England 
was no longer jealous of the legitimate development of their 
power, all these disputes and angry discussions between the 
two countries would cease. It was the business of a states- 
man to recognise the necessity of an increase in the power 
of the States. 



such a course, are we justified in saying 
that parties are broken up? It may be 
very convenient to some persons to pro- 
mulgate such a theory. It may be very- 
convenient to some that such rumours 
should be believed; but I protest against 
their authenticity. I apprehend that there 
is a Conservative party and a Conservative 
policy; and if the noble lord and his 
colleagues are pursuing that policy, the in- 
ference is erroneous that the Conservative 
party is extinct. What party is really 
extinct it is not for me now to say. I 
would rather leave that question to the 
inference and the critical conclusion of the 
House and the country. I know it may be 
said that it would be more straightforward, 
and more in accordance with the genius of 
the people of this country, that the Con- 
servative policy should be carried out by 
those who are avowedly Conservatives; 
but what I say is, that we who maintain 
Conservative opinions, and who deplore the 
consequences of a parliamentary session 
like that now closing, that we have two 
sources of consolation in the present state 
of affairs. In the first place, we have what 
I think should be, and what I have no 
doubt will be, the greatest consolation to 
us— to see our opinions prevalent in high 
places. The second, which is scarcely less 
important, is that the inevitable consequence 
of the existing system will be an injurious 
influence upon the position of our rivals — 
the Liberal party. No party can long 
exist where its chief and selected men are 
in power and continue to hold office, not 
only without carrying their principles into 
effect, but without even frankly avowing 
their profession. I see before me many 
members of the administration who obtained 
their seats in this House by their protesta- 
tions to their constituents — by their Liberal 
engagements to the great Liberal party; 
but who having adopted a Conservative 
policy, still retain their seats in that ad- 
ministration. It is for them to explain 
their position to their constituents, and to 
the party in the country whom they are 
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supposed to represent But 1 would say 
to the Conservative party, Do not lose heart; 
if this system continues, the Liberal party 
will be thrown back fifty years; nothing 
can long resist the deleterious influence of 
the position in which they are now placed 
with reference to the possession of power. 
We have, then, these two sources of con- 
solation; and the people of this country 
will, upon reflection, soon discover what is 
the reason that measures of great public 
necessity are not passed in this House, 
though they are proposed by a minister. 
They will find upon reflection, that from 
the competitive emulation of great political 
parties has sprung that wise and temperate 
system of government which has so long 
characterized the history of this country; 
they will cherish with still greater interest, 
and they will value still more highly, the 
distinctive principles which form parties. 
At any rate, when we are told — as" we have 
been told for the last six months — that the 
present lamentable state of public affairs is 
occasioned by the break up of parties, we 
at least can say, ' That allegation does not 
apply to us ; we are a Conservative party ; 
we hold Conservative opinions; we are 
prepared to maintain them ; and if a 
minister who has no opinions cannot pass 
his measures, he has no right — and those 
who defend him have no right — to libel the 
constitution of the country to which we 
owe all our reputation and our greatness." 
The motion was agreed to, and three days 
afterwards this session of pledges unfulfilled, 
and hopes raised only to be disappointed, 
came to an end. 

On the conclusion of the war, the country 
had expected that the attention of the 
government would be directed to questions 
of domestic reform, and that continental 
politics would cease to occupy the promi- 
nent position lately accorded them. Lord 
Palmerston, however, could not refrain 
from mixing himself up with what Mr. 
Disraeli called the "little difficulties" of 
the hour. There was the " little difficulty " 
with Persia, owing to the Persian occupa- 



tion of Herat; there was the "little diffi- 
culty" with central Italy, owing to the 
treatment of political prisoners by the king 
of Naples; there was the "little difficulty" 
between Prussia and Switzerland as to 
Neufch&tel; and now a "little difficulty" 
had arisen as to our relations with China. 
Mr. Disraeli strongly objected to the 
course Lord Palmerston had pursued in 
dealing with foreign questions which did 
not directly bear upon the interests of 
England. A foreign policy is necessarily 
a policy of foreign interference ; yet it does 
not follow that foreign interference is con- 
sequently a legitimate foreign policy. The 
policy of Lord Palmerston was that of 
foreign interference — an interference more 
intrusive than aggressive, yet perfectly suf- 
ficient to disquiet the public mind. On the 
opening of parliament (February 3, 1837), 
Mr. Disraeli alluded to this meddlesome 
conduct of the cabinet " We had a right 
to suppose," said he, "that Her Majesty's 
ministers, after having weaned the mind of 
this country from the excitement which 
war always engenders, would no longer 
have permitted the attention of the people 
to be diverted and distracted from the 
consideration of our domestic affairs ; that 
well-matured and well-considered measures 
of economical and administrative improve- 
ment would have been prepared during the 
recess and submitted to the consideration 
of parliament, and that we should have 
been enabled to look forward to the attain- 
ment of that which is usually supposed to 
be a necessary consequence of peace — to a 
mitigation of the public burdens, so that the 
capital and the labour of the country might 
adapt themselves with increased energy 
to the opening which had been offered for 
their employment" Instead of which, he 
remarked, there was nothing but "wars and 
rumours of wars " in the speech from the 
throne, and allusions implying a want of 
confidence on the part of the cabinet in 
foreign governments, for which there was 
no occasion. He hoped that the glory of 
the late war would not induce the country 
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to sanction extravagant military establish- 
ments. It was not advisable that England 
should become what was called "a great 
military nation/' though of course it was 
necessary to establish those sources from 
which an effective army could at all times 
and in due season be raised. The attention 
of the government should be occupied, not 
in meddling with continental politics, but 
in the revision of taxation. The question 
of the income tax was a most important 
one. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone had promised 
that the tax should cease in I860, and in 
his opinion the settlement of 1853 should 
be adhered to. So convinced was he, con- 
tinued Mr. Disraeli, of the necessity of that 
step, that he would, a few days hence, 
move " that taxes which had been granted 
in time of war for the purpose of carrying 
on hostilities, by way of income tax, should 
not be levied in time of peace." 

This promise was faithfully kept. Pur- 
suant to notice Mr. Disraeli moved (Febru- 
ary, 20, 1857), "That in the opinion of this 
House it would be expedient, before sanc- 
tioning the financial arrangements for the 
ensuing year, to adjust the estimated income 
and expenditure in the manner which shall 
appear best calculated to secure the country 
against the risk of a deficiency in the years 
1858-59 and 1859-60, and to provide for 
such a balance of revenue and charge 
respectively in the year 1860 as may place 
it in the power of parliament at that period, 
without embarrassment to the finances, 
altogether to remit the income tax." For 
such an inquiry there was every just 
ground. The object of the resolution of 
Mr. Disraeli was to abolish the income 
tax in 1860 by a wholesome reduction in 
the national expenditure. That expendi- 
ture had considerably increased since the 
war, and it had become impossible to deal 
with the subject properly unless the reasons 
of this expenditure were analyzed. Mr. 
Disraeli began by criticising the budget 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
had recently introduced, and showed that 
in the year 1858-59 there would be a 



deficiency of £5,000,000, and again in the 
year 1859-60, a deficiency of at least 
£10,000,000 ; yet in 1860 the income tax, 
yielding £7,000,000, was to be taken offi 
How could such a tax be remitted, he 
asked, at a time when so colossal a de- 
ficiency would have to be grappled with ? 
Under those circumstances, he had thought 
it his duty to introduce the resolution now 
before the House. If they were menaced 
by a deficiency, what could be more 
judicious than to proceed upon that excel- 
lent principle of finance which adjusted 
the estimated income and expenditure in 
such a way as was best calculated to pre- 
vent a deficiency, and then to provide in 
the best manner they could for enabling 
parliament, in the year 1860, to remit the 
whole of the income tax, as was promised 
to the country in 1853? That promise 
ought to be kept. " Sir/ 1 said Mr. Disraeli, 
" with regard to the income tax, I am not 
one, and I think I have shown I am not 
one, who will resist a fair introduction of 
direct taxation in our system. But I say 
direct taxation has never taken a more 
intolerable form than in the income tax. 
It has been condemned by the voice of the 
country, and the decision and policy of this 
House. I need not enter into the cata- 
logue of its enormities — that it is unjust, 
unequal, inquisitorial There are few who 
have listened to me who have not had 
personal proof of these qualities of the tax. 
They are grievances which are not to be 
borne, and in time of peace the income tax 
as a paramount feature of our taxation 
cannot be endured. In a national emer- 
gency these grievances are not felt. At 
such a moment private grievances are ab- 
sorbed in public patriotism, and no one 
thinks of the injustice, the inequality, and 
the inquisitorialness of a tax, if he believes 
that the honour or existence of the country 
is at stake. In such an emergency no one 
criticises a tax ; but just in proportion as 
it is exempt from criticism at a period of 
public danger, the moment a period of 
tranquillity returns you will find a reaction 
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of odium to that degree that the tax is 
perhaps more criticised than it deserves. 
But the result is that the income and pro- 
perty tax is the most odious form of direct 
taxation, and I protest against that easy 
mode of argument which prevails, and 
which holds that any person who opposes 
the income tax is opposed to direct taxa- 
tion. When I oppose it, it is as the most 
odious form of direct taxation." Mr. Dis- 
raeli then concluded by saying that he 
was for wise and not wild reduction — for 
reduction with a definite object founded on 
definite knowledge. His resolution was 
peculiarly adapted to the position in which 
they found themselves. They wanted 
something that was clear in words and 
definite in expression. " Let us, therefore," 
he said, " carry out this resolution, which 
in my humble judgment lays down the 
right principle on which our finance should 
always rest — the fundamental and cardinal 
principle of finance, to which this House 
should ever adhere; let us require that 
before we sanction the financial arrange- 
ments of the government, we shall see the 
estimated income and expenditure adjusted 
in the manner best calculated to secure the 
country against the risk of a deficiency." 

On a division, though Mr. Gladstone 
supported the resolution, the motion of Mr. 
Disraeli was lost by a majority of eighty. 
It was felt by the House that it would be 
wiser to go first into the estimates and then 
ascertain what reductions could be made. 
The motion of Mr. Disraeli was looked 
upon as an abstract resolution, which 
stopped the House from discussing the 
budget in committee. 

The anticipated deficiency in the ex- 
chequer was not likely to be reduced 
by intelligence which was now received 
from China. In the extreme east of Asia 
we had another "little difficulty." Thanks 
to the hasty instructions of the government, 
and to the still hastier conduct of a civil 
servant, we were engaged in active hostilities 
in the neighbourhood of Canton. The cause 
of the dispute, briefly stated, was as fol- 



lows: — Early in the October of the preceding 
year, the Arrow, a "lorcha" — a vessel so 
called after the Portuguese settlement at 
Macao, and signifying that it was a ship 
built upon European lines — was boarded 
in the Canton river by certain Chinese 
officers. Of the crew, twelve were taken 
prisoners on a charge of having been con- 
cerned in piracy; whilst two men, the 
remainder of the crew, were left in custody 
of the ship. Upon the matter coming to 
the knowledge of Mr. Parkes, the English 
consul at Canton, he made a demand from 
the governor of Canton, claiming the return 
of the captured men on the ground that, by 
the clauses in the treaty between England 
and China, any pirates or others found on 
board of a British vessel, and claimed by 
the Chinese authorities, should be demanded 
from the English consul, and not be forcibly 
removed by Chinese officers from a British 
ship. The whole question turned upon the 
point whether the " lorcha " was a British 
or Chinese vessel The matter was referred 
to Sir John Bowring, the English plenipo- 
tentiary at Hong Kong, who at once decided 
that the ship was a British barque, and 
officially declared that unless the captured 
crew were released and an apology offered 
for the conduct of the Chinese officers, 
together with a promise that no such act 
should be repeated in the future, naval 
operations would be immediately com- 
menced against the Chinese. On October 
22nd the whole of the imprisoned crew 
were returned; and a letter was despatched, 
in which Commissioner Yeh, the governor 
of the province, stated that the "lorcha" 
was not a British ship, that the English 
had really no concern in the matter; but 
that out of courtesy he had returned the 
men at the instance of the consul. This 
response was not considered satisfactory by 
the militant Sir John Bowring. The very 
day after the reply of Governor Yeh, opera- 
tions were commenced against the Barrier 
Forts on the Canton river. This was but 
the beginning of destruction. The Barrier 
Forts, the Bogue Forts, the Blenheim Forts, 
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and the Dutch Folly Forts, and numerous 
junks, were taken and blown up before the 
first fortnight in November. Then the 
suburbs of Canton were attacked, and our 
artillery was busy shelling the town itself. 
China was indignant and exasperated, and 
a loud outcry was raised at home against 
this unjustifiable destruction and needless 
devastation. 

The whole business came before parlia- 
ment. Upon inquiry it transpired that the 
Chinese authorities had been throughout 
in the right, and that the English pleni- 
potentiary at Hong Kong had acted in the 
matter with nefarious promptitude. There 
had been no grounds, it was discovered, for 
the warfare and devastation then being 
carried on in the Canton river. The lorcha 
Arrow was in no respect a British ship. 
She was built in China, she was owned by 
the Chinese, she was manned by Chinese, 
and she was engaged in piracy contrary to 
the interests of China. In defence it was 
said that if the lorcha were a Chinese 
vessel, she had obtained a registry which 
entitled her to fly the British flag, and thus 
claim British protection ; but upon further 
investigation even this weak defence broke 
down, for it was ascertained that the Arrow 
had failed to renew the license granting her 
the registry, and had thus at the time of 
her capture no right whatever to hoist the 
British flag. In both Houses the conduct 
of the plenipotentiary at Hong Kong was 
severely animadverted upon. Sir John 
Bowring was a very able, a very opinionated, 
and a very domineering man. He had 
acquired a considerable knowledge of China 
from long residence as consul at Canton; 
and on a vacancy occurring in the office of 
plenipotentiary and superintendent of trade 
at Hong Kong, he was considered the best 
man to be appointed to the post. Some 
cynical amusement was created when it 
was afterwards made public that this 
arrogant and combative man, who through- 
out the dispute was always in the wrong, 
and who had issued the hastiest orders to 
massacre inoffensive Chinese and shell 



unprotected towns, had acted, before lie 
entered the service of the state, as secretary 
of the Peace Society. 

On February 24, 1857, Lord Derby, in a 
brilliant speech, brought forward a motion 
in the Upper House condemning the conduct 
of the British authorities in China. In 
spite of the support the vote of censure 
received from Lord Lyndhurst and others, 
the motion was defeated by a majority of 
146 to 110. Two days later Mr. Cobden, 
in the House of Commons, proposed the 
following resolution: — "That this House 
has heard with concern of the conflicts 
which have occurred between the British 
and Chinese authorities in the Canton 
river; and, without expressing an opinion 
as to the extent to which the government 
of China may have afforded this country 
cause of complaint respecting the non- 
fulfilment of the treaty of 1842, this House 
considers that the papers which have been 
laid upon the table fail to establish satis- 
factory grounds for the violent measures 
resorted to at Canton in the late affair of 
the Arrow; and that a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into the state of our 
commercial relations with China." In the 
course of the debate, which lasted four 
nights, and which engaged the attention of 
the most eminent members of the House, 
it became evident that the ex-secretary of 
the Peace Society had acted with more than 
the usual amount of combative interference 
characteristic of that pugnacious association. 
It was proved that Sir John Bowring had 
taken more upon himself than the occasion 
justified; that he was aware that the 
"lorcha" had no claim to British protection, 
and in his correspondence had designedly 
suppressed that fact ; and that the Chinese 
had given no cause for the hostilities which 
had ensued. The government at home was 
also accused of an improper exercise of the 
authority of the crown in the matter, since 
it was the province of a wise government 
to correct the over-zeal of its agents. The 
motion of Mr. Cobden was supported by- 
members on both sides of the House; by 
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Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone; by Lord 
John Bussell and Sir Bulwer Lytton; by 
Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Boundell Palmer; 
by Lord Kobert Cecil and Mr. Milner 
Gibson ; by Sir Frederick Thesiger and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert. Against this combination 
of men " who had for a long course of time 
been kept apart by the strongest differences 
of opinion, and by recollections of resent- 
ments even not now entirely forgotten," Lord 
Palmerston was very wroth. He sneered 
at it as "a coalition," a "factious com- 
bination," a "cowardly arrangement," which 
in no way represented the feelings of the 
nation. The country he was sure, if ap- 
pealed to, would be with him, and not with 
the coalition his opponents had formed 
themselves into. His prediction proved to 
be correct. 

At the close of the fourth night of 
the debate, Mr. Disraeli (March 3, 1857) 
addressed the House. The motion brought 
forward by Mr. Cobden appeared to him, 
he said, both moderate and definite, and he 
was prepared to regard it as a vote of 
censure upon the government He thought 
it more for the honour of the House of 
Commons that it should be so looked upon, 
than that it should be considered as a mere 
vote of censure upon certain absent officials. 
"I am not going to enter," he said, " into 
any of the legal arguments which have 
been adduced ; and I must admit my sur- 
prise that the debate has been so lengthened 
by the introduction of the legal element, 
because it appears to me that a few obser- 
vations would dispose of the whole of that 
part of the subject In the first place, if 
the Arrow had been a British ship, built at , 
Blackwall, owned by an Englishman, and 
manned by British seamen, I do not think 
the government would have been authorized 
in taking the course which they adopted ; 
and in the second place, the representatives 
of England in China were unable to take 
their stand upon the case which they 
originally stated, and were driven to placing 
the whole matter on a very different issue. 
On both grounds our position is equally 
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untenable, and therefore I think that the 
legal part of the question as regards the 
Arrow is not material. It has all along 
been a question not of law, but of policy, 
and it is to this question of policy I shall 
briefly address myself." It was not a ques- 
tion, he said, whether Sir John Bowring had 
spoken falsely, or Commissioner Yeh was 
a liar. The conduct of Sir John had been 
ratified, sanctioned, and approved by the 
government, and therefore the conduct of 
that official ought not to be reviewed by 
the House of Commons. It was not the 
behaviour of the plenipotentiary at Hong 
Kong, but the policy of the government, 
that they should criticise and discuss. And 
what was that policy ? It was an attempt 
by force to gain entrance into Canton, and 
thus to increase our commercial relations 
with the East "There is one idea too 
prevalent with regard to China," said Mr. 
Disraeli, " namely, that all England has to 
do is to act with energy in order to produce 
the same results as have been achieved in 
India. Fifty years ago Lord Hastings 
offered to conquer China with 20,000 
men. So great a captain as the Marquis 
of Hastings might have succeeded; but 
since the time when our Gives and 
Hastings founded our Indian empire, the 
position of affairs in the East has greatly 
changed. Great powers have been brought 
into contact with us in the East We 
have the Bussian empire and the American 
republic there, and a system of political 
compromise has developed itself like the 
balance of power in Europe; and if you 
are not cautious and careful in your conduct 
now in dealing with China, you will find 
that you are likely not to extend commerce, 
but to excite the jealousy of powerful states, 
and to involve yourselves in hostilities with 
nations not inferior to yourselves. . . . 
If that is the true state of affairs, this 
country must dismiss from its mind the 
idea of dealing, as barbarous and uncivilized, 
with states with which powers like our- 
selves have sympathies; and we must 
habituate ourselves to the idea of extend- 
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ing to countries like China the same 
diplomatic intercourse that we adopt with 
other nations. You cannot do that in a 
moment, it must be a work of time. . . . 
You are dealing with a country of immense 
antiquity. You have been reminded in the 
debate that China enjoys a civilization of 
twenty-five centuries. In point of antiquity 
the civilization of Europe is nothing to that 

But the result of those ancient habits and 

• 

customs is an existence of profound cere- 
mony and formal etiquette; and yet you 
expect that such a country will not be 
startled by the frank and occasionally, I am 
sorry to say, the brutal freedom of European 
manners. "With a policy of combination 
with other powerful European states in 
attempting to influence the conduct of the 
Chinese by negotiations and treaties, it is 
my belief that ultimately slowly but surely 
we may attain our end ; but it is because 
the actual policy of the government — the 
policy approved and vindicated by the 
noble lord — seems to me inconsistent 
with the policy of combination with other 
European states, that I think the time 
has arrived for the House of Commons to 
express an opinion upon events so startling, 
and upon behaviour so inconsistent with 
such a profession." 

Mr. Disraeli then commented in severe 
terms upon the accusation made by Lord 
Palmerston, that the motion brought forward 
by Mr. Cobden had been the result of 
factious combinations and concerted move- 
ments ; in his closing remarks he indulged 
in one of those personal attacks which 
always irritated the victim and tickled the 
House. " We have been told, sir," he said, 
" of party moves. I really think the time 
has come when both sides of the House 
should cease indulging in these platitudes. 
Why, sir, everything is a party move in a 
House which ought to be ruled by party, 
and which, if not ruled by party, would 
soon lose all its significance. What is a 
party but a body of men who have a policy 
which they recommend, and who do not 
shrink from the responsibility of putting 



that policy into practice ? But really there 
has been no party move on the present 
occasion. A resolution has been brought 
forward by the hon. member for the West 
Riding. On this side of the House it has 
received considerable, but not unanimous 
support. I have the misfortune to differ 
on this occasion from many gentlemen 
with whom I act in political life, and 
among whom are some of my most intimate 
friends in private life. If I look to the 
benches opposite, I find there the noble 
lord the member for the city. He is also 
a party to this unprincipled combination. 
I really think that the first minister should 
settle his courteous description with his late 
much-cherished and honoured colleague, 
and not with me. There are also gentlemen 
opposite who once did act in very intimate 
connection with the Conservative party, 
and the apprehension that that intimacy 
should be renewed has conjured up before 
the first minister a combination at once the 
most horrible and the most heterogeneous. 
The first minister is, of all men, the man 
who cannot bear a coalition. Why, he is 
the archetype of political combinations 
without avowed principles! See how his 
government is formed. It was only last 
year that every member of his cabinet, in 
this House, supported a bill introduced, I 
think, by a late colleague. It was opposed 
in the other House by a member of the 
government, who, to excuse his apparent 
inconsistency, declared that when he took 
office the first minister required no pledge 
from him on any subject whatever. Tet 
the noble lord is alarmed and shocked at 
this unprincipled combination ! The noble 
lord cannot bear coalitions. The noble lord 
has acted only with those amongst whom 
he was born and bred in politics! That 
infant Hercules was taken out of a Whig 
cradle ! And how consistent has been his 
political life ! Looking back upon the past 
half century, during which he has professed 
almost every principle and connected him- 
self with almost every party, the noble 
lord has raised a warning voice to-night 
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against coalitions, because he fears that a 
majority of the House of Commons, ranking 
in its numbers some of the most eminent 
members of this House — men who have 
been colleagues of the noble lord — may not 
approve a policy with respect to China, 
which has begun in outrage, and which, if 
pursued, will end in ruin. That, sir, is the 
position of the noble lord. And what 
defence of that policy have we had from 
the noble lord? Has he laid down a single 
principle on which our relations with China 
ought to depend? Has he enunciated a 
solitary political maxim which should guide 
us in this moment of peril and anxiety? 
On the contrary, he has covered a weak 
and shambling case by saying — what? — 
that he is the victim of a conspiracy. It 
is the old story. How often does a prisoner 
at the bar, when he is in the unfortunate 
position of having no defence, declare that 
the whole thing is a conspiracy ? . . . 
Accustomed to majorities which have been 
obtained without the assertion of a single 
principle, which have, indeed, been the 
consequence of an occasional position, and 
which have in fact originated in the noble 
lord's sitting on that bench without the 
necessity of expressing an opinion upon 
any subject, foreign or domestic, that can 
interest the heart of the country or influence 
the opinion of the nation, the noble lord at 
last finds that the time has come when, if 
he be a statesman, he must have a policy ; 
and that it will not do, the instant that the 
blundering of his cabinet is detected, and 
every man accustomed to influence the 
opinion of the House unites in condemning 
it, to complain to the country that he is 
the victim of conspiracy. Let the noble 
lord not only complain to the country, but 
let him appeal to the country. I hope my 
constituents will return me again ; if they 
do not, I shall be most happy to meet him 
on the hustings at Tiverton. I should like 
to see the programme of the proud leader 
of the Liberal party — 'No Eeform! New 
Taxes! Canton Blazing! Persia Invaded!' 
That would be the programme of the states- 



man who appeals to a great nation as the 
worthy leader of the cause of progress and 
civilization/' 

The House was of the same opinion as 
Mr. Disraeli On a division the resolution 
of Mr. Cobden was carried, and ministers 
defeated by a majority of sixteen — Ayes, 
263 ; Noes, 247. 

The cabinet thus subjected to a vote 
of censure, two courses were open to the 
prime minister — to resign office, or to appeal 
to the country. Lord Palmerston preferred 
the latter alternative. The case, he said in 
his ministerial explanation, seemed to him 
to be of so peculiar a character that he had 
not thought it his duty to retire from 
power. He proposed, however, to dissolve 
parliament and appeal to the constituencies, 
as soon as the state of public business ad- 
mitted the adoption of such a course. To 
this arrangement Mr. Disraeli cordially 
assented. He considered such a proceeding 
advantageous to the public interest, and 
pledged himself to give every possible 
facility to the progress of public business. 
He was of opinion that the appeal to the 
country would be of great advantage to 
the public service. " I do think," he said 
(March 5, 1857), " that it is of the utmost 
importance to the character of parliament, 
and to the interests of the realm, that par- 
liamentary parties should be more defined 
than they have been. I am myself per- 
suaded that that habit which has of late 
been much in vogue of decrying the influ- 
ence of party has had a very injurious effect 
upon the conduct of public affairs. Party, 
well defined and well appreciated, is the 
best guarantee for public and private 
honour ; and I trust that when this recur- 
rence to the sense of the country has taken 
place, members will be returned to this 
House with definite opinions; that we shall 
know who is prepared to change and who 
is ready to maintain the institutions of the 
country ; who is in favour of the reduction 
of the burdens of the people, and who is in 
favour of increasing them; who is in favour 
of a foreign policy which, while it main- 
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tains the true interests and dignity of the 
country, is conciliatory to all other states ; 
and who is in favour of that turbulent and 
aggressive system which, I believe, must 
increase the burdens of the people, and 
ultimately endanger and diminish the 
power of our nation." 

As soon as the necessary arrangements 
as to the financial measures for the ensuing 
year had been settled, parliament was dis- 
solved, and the country busied with the 
conflict and turmoil of a general election. 
Mr. Disraeli visited Hughenden and issued 
the following address : — 

"Gentlemen, the House of Commons 
having, by a solemn vote, in which the 
leading men of all parties concurred, cen- 
sured the cruel and double-dealing policy 
pursued by the agents of the government 
towards the Chinese, parliament has been 
dissolved. Since the announcement of the 
dissolution the minister has declared that 
his agents in China will be superseded,* 
thus acknowledging the justness of the vote 
of the House of Commons. It is clear, 
therefore, that the plea for dissolution is a 
pretext. What, then, is the real object? 
To waste a year. Lord Palmerston is an 
eminent man, who has deserved well of his 
country ; but as prime minister he occupies 
a false position. He is the Tory chief of a 
Radical cabinet. With no domestic policy, 
he is obliged to divert the attention of the 
people, from the consideration of their own 
affairs, to the distraction of foreign politics. 
His external system is turbulent and 
aggressive, that his rule at home may be 
tranquil and unassailed. Hence arise ex- 
cessive expenditure, heavy taxation, and 
the stoppage of all social improvement. 
His scheme of conduct is so devoid of all 
political principle, that when forced to 
appeal to the people, his only claim to 
their confidence is his name. Such arts 
and resources may suit the despotic ruler 
of a continental state exhausted by revolu- 
tions; but they do not become a British 

* The Earl of Elgin had been appointed as minister 
plenipotentiary to China. 



minister governing a country proud, free, 
and progressive, animated by glorious tra- 
ditions, and aspiring to future excellence. 
The honour and the best interests of the 
country require that men should be returned 
to the new parliament with definite prin- 
ciples. If you will confer on me, for the 
fourth time, the high distinction of being 
your member, I will, as heretofore, uphold 
our constitution in church and state, and 
support those popular and aristocratic insti- 
tutions which, in this country, have made 
power a privilege, but have extended the 
possession of that privilege to all who exert 
themselves to deserve it — institutions which 
have educated a nation to aspire and excel. 
The general policy which I would enforce 
at this juncture may be contained in these 
words — honourable peace, reduced taxation, 
and social improvement. There is an 
attempt at the present day to play off the 
parties which exist, and have always to a 
certain degree existed, in the church against 
each other for political objects. This is a 
dangerous course for churchmen to sanction. 
The church, which, irrespective of its higher 
functions, is one of the great guarantees of 
English happiness, has foes enough without 
seeking for them in her own bosom ; and it 
would appear to me that, instead of quarrel- 
ling among themselves, churchmen should 
evince mutual forbearance, unite on the 
common ground of ecclesiastical polity, and 
oppose all efforts to impair the integrity 
of that reformed Church of England which 
is the best security for the religious liberty 
of all classes and creeds of Her Majesty's 
subjects. I have the honour to remain, 
your obliged and faithful servant, B. Dis- 
raeli. Hughenden Manor, March 17." 

There was no attempt to oust the leader 
of the Opposition from his seat, and he, 
together with his colleagues, Mr. Du Pr6 
and Mr. Cavendish, was duly returned to 
parliament. After the election Mr. Dis- 
raeli addressed a few words to his constitu- 
ents. He cordially thanked them for having 
returned him a fourth time to the House 
of Commons, and explained the course he 
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and his party bad pursued in the past. The 
two most important portions of his speech on 
this occasion were those which related to 
the Vienna negotiations and to the cry, 
then becoming more and more pronounced, 
for reform. With reference to the transac- 
tions at Vienna he said, " We have been 
told that Lord Palmerston took the reins 
in a moment of difficulty, and carried on 
the war with great efficiency. Yes, but it 
should be remembered that when he took 
the reins he commenced negotiations for 
an ignominious peace. He sent Lord John 
Eussell to Vienna with instructions to nego- 
tiate for peace. I have heard it stated, and 
I believe it is a fact, that the instructions 
to Lord John Eussell were drawn up by 
Lord Palmerston's own hand ; and I think 
it highly probable that the most experienced 
statesman we have would not fail in per- 
forming such a duty. It did so happen, 
however, that, although the negotiations 
were secret, somebody told me the terms of 
them, and I formed the conclusion that 
they would be most unsatisfactory to the 
people, and most injurious to the interests 
and honour of the country. My informa- 
tion, though accurate, was not complete, 
and I brought forward a motion in the 
House of Commons, asking it to come to 
the resolution that the ambiguous language 
and uncertain conduct of Her Majesty's 
representative at Vienna were sources of 
great anxiety to parliament. That resolu- 
tion, brought forward on the eve of the 
Whitsuntide holidays, was defeated by a 
great majority of the House — a majority of 
100 — and the reason was, that Lord John 
Eussell had returned and made a warlike 
speech, and was supported by the prime 
minister with so much cordiality, that the 
House of Commons did not think that 
the impression I wished to convey was 
justifiable. But it subsequently appeared 
that the French plenipotentiary who had 
consented to those terms, annoyed that the 
negotiations had failed, resigned his offica 
I then revealed, in my own vindication, all 
that had occurred, and when parliament 



met after the holidays, some of the members 
who voted against my motion expressed 
their deep regret that they had adopted 
that course. The consequence was, that I 
asked a distinguished friend of mine (Sir 
Bulwer Lytton) to bring the whole subject 
forward. What was the consequence? 
The existence of the government was at 
stake, and the House would have terminated 
its existence had it not been that Lord 
John Eussell saved it by making himself 
the voluntary scapegoat of the government. 
I will do Lord Palmerston the justice to 
state that he offered to stand or fall by 
Lord John Eussell; but as the majority 
would have been overwhelming, Lord John 
offered to be the scapegoat, and the govern- 
ment was saved. In justice to Lord John 
Eussell, it is necessary I should say, that 
in my opinion he was not responsible for 
those terms, but that the responsibility 
rested with the cabinet and the prime 
minister. I mention these things to show 
that we did not deviate from the patriotic 
course of the Opposition, and to show that 
some credit is due to the parliamentary 
Opposition of England during the govern- 
ments of Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston." 
During the election the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform had been freely discussed, 
and it was evident that within a few months 
the question would have to be seriously 
entertained by any ministry that was in 
power. Mr. Disraeli shortly expressed his 
views upon the matter. He did not, he 
said, believe the people were much in 
earnest in their demand for it The talk 
they had heard during the last fortnight 
was more the excitement of the hustings, 
than the expression of earnest feeling on 
the part of any large body of the peopla 
The state of parties, however, was likely to 
give reform greater prominence than it had 
lately. Then came the question as to what 
measure of reform they ought to hava 
The moderate Eeformers were in favour of 
bit-by-bit reform; the earnest arid real 
Eeformers demanded comprehensive meas- 
ures. For his part he was opposed to all 
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bit-by-bit reforms, because he found that, 
however plausible they might appear, they 
always ended in a job. He considered the 
Eeform'Act of 1832 a one-sided measure, 
as it abolished the Tory rotten boroughs, 
but left the Whig rotten boroughs intact. 
He voted for the extinction of the Whig 
rotten boroughs — Calne, Tavistock, West- 
bury, and the rest. But what he would 
not do was to propose or consent to the 
abolition of the distinction between counties 
and boroughs, and the division of the 
country into electoral districts. "Blot 
Buckinghamshire out of the political 
map?" "No!" he cried. To him Buck- 
inghamshire was hallowed ground. "My 
opinion," he said, "is that the traditions of 
particular localities go to form part of the 
national character, and that a man who 
sees the road which Hampden ascended 
with the petition of rights is proud that he 
lives in a locality so intimately connected 
with the history of his country ; that if you 
see a temple dedicated to the eloquence of 
Chatham at Stowe, you rejoice to find that 
the f county of Buckingham is associated 
with so great a character; and that you 
cannot go to Beaconsfield, and view the oak 
under which Burke matured his reflections 
on the French Eevolution, without entertain- 
ing a feeling of exultation that your county 
was the scene of meditations which so 
powerfully influenced the mind of Europe." 
Having stated his objections to these 
measures, he proceeded as follows : — " With 
respect to the ballot, all persons who have 
considered the subject must agree that 
the ballot is impossible unless accom- 
panied with a great extension of the suf- 
frage. It would be insupportable and 
intolerable that those who enjoy the privi- 
lege of voting should exercise it in secret, 
without being subject to that control and 
supervision which the possessors of other 
privileges have. Admitting, then, that if 
you have the ballot, you must also have 
extension of the suffrage, you will have 
another important question to consider, 
namely, whether you will accompany the 



ballot with plurality of voting? Do you 
mean to say that the lord-lieutenant of the 
county, for instance, is to have no more 
voice at an election than some individual 
in his service whose weekly wages might 
entitle him to live in a house of sufficient 
value to give him a vote ? Where is the 
line to be drawn? Is one man to have 
fifty votes, according to his property, and 
another man only one ? If every man is 
to have a vote, property will have no influ- 
ence at an election for members, and you 
abandon the principle of representation 
and taxation. If every man is to have a 
vote, and is to exercise it in secret, you will 
change the whole character of England, 
political and social It has been tried in 
France and in other countries, and it has 
not answered, and I do not believe it will 
answer here. The reason why your parlia- 
ment has remained so long is, that it has 
hitherto consisted of men to whom the 
great body of the country has looked up 
with respect. You may have a fleeting and 
a vagabond population in parliament Men 
may come in by accident — they will go out 
by accident ; but if a man has been long in 
parliament, I care not whether he be Whig, 
Tory, or Badical, he has some root in the 
sympathies of his fellow-countrymen. In 
France they had a parliament elected by 
universal suffrage, but when it did not do 
exactly what was wanted of it, the people 
rose and said, ' Who are you ? — We are as 
good as you/ and in the end a military 
despotism was established, and that appears 
to be the only government of which that 
great and intelligent people are capable. I 
fear that if you adopt the example of other 
countries, where the ballot has been tried, 
the end will be that you will change your 
parliament till it become a thing that you 
will despise." 

Not every member was as fortunate as 
Mr. Disraeli. Lord Palmerston had rightly 
interpreted the feelings of the people. The 
cause he advocated was one upon which it 
has seldom proved a bad "cTy" to go to 
the country. It was said that the flag 
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of England had been insulted, that the 
proud name of England had been dragged 
through the mire by a set of miserable 
barbarians, and that Palmerston the stout 
Englishman, the true minister of England, 
had resolved upon avenging the honour of 
his countiy, and upon making those who had 
attempted to tarnish her fair fame bitterly 
rue their rashness. According to the elo- 
quence of the hustings there were but two 
parties in the state — the one which upheld 
the name and pride of England, the other 
which was indifferent to the sublime emo- 
tions and just anger of outraged patriotism. 
To affirm that Sir John Bowring was in the 
wrong ; that the government, in upholding 
his policy, had acted contrary to the prin- 
ciples of international law; that the Chinese 
had a perfect right to suppress piracy 
around their own coasts ; that if the right 
to fly the English flag in Chinese waters 
was to justify misdeeds, there was nothing 
to prevent any junk engaged in a nefarious 
trade hoisting our ensign and escaping scot- 
free, and other similar palpable statements 
— was to be un-English, a craven, a sneak, 
and a peace-at-any-price man. If ever 
there was a moment when "Jingoism" 
was rampant throughout the countiy, it 
was when the electors of 1857 rallied round 
Lord Palmerston upon the Chinese ques- 
tion, and upheld the Liberal policy. The 
interference of the bully was confounded 
with the statesmanship of the true patriot, 
and resulted in a great triumph to the 
prime minister. " Pam " was the hero of 
the hour, and any one who essayed to dis- 
parage his actions was at once snubbed and 
suppressed. "There never, perhaps," writes 
his biographer, "was a general election 
which turned more completely than this 
one of 1857 on the personal prestige of 
a minister and the national confidence in 
one man." The aberration of the moment 
played sad tricks with the popularity of 
certain prominent members of parliament 
Mr. Cobden declined to contest the "West 
Biding, but fell back upon Huddersfield, 
where he was completely defeated by an 



untried politician ; Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Milner Gibson had to make room at Man- 
chester for Messrs. Potter and Turner; 
Mr. Cardwell was rejected by Oxford ; and 
Mr. Layard was left out in the cold at 
Aylesbury. The thin and divided ranks of 
the Peelites also lost many of their members. 
On the meeting of the Lower House it 
was estimated that 189 new members had 
been returned ; that the Conservatives num- 
bered 284, whilst the supporters of the 
"firebrand minister," as Mr. Disraeli de- 
signated Lord Palmerston, were put down 
at 371. 

Shortly after the assembling of the new 
parliament Mr. Disraeli was afforded an 
opportunity of displaying his eloquence, 
upon one of those domestic subjects which 
especially excite the loyalty of a nation. 
Her Eoyal Highness the Princess Boyal 
had become engaged to Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, and it was considered 
that the future marriage would result in a 
happiness not always consequent upon these 
dynastic alliances. The Princess Eoyal was 
exceedingly popular, and there was but one 
wish expressed throughout the country, that 
the union of the daughter would be attended 
with the same felicity as had blessed the 
marriage of her illustrious mother. Parlia- 
ment was requested to make such provision 
for the princess as would be suitable to 
the dignity of the crown and the honour 
of the nation. Unfortunately there was 
not that unanimity in the House of Com- 
mons to be desired upon such an occasion. 
The chancellor of the exchequer proposed 
that the princess should receive a dowry 
of £40,000, and be the recipient of an 
annuity of £8000. Mr. Eoebuck moved, 
by way of amendment, that the marriage 
portion should consist of a certain fixed 
sum, and that the annuity should be dis- 
pensed with. By voting an annuity the 
country, he said, might get into what was 
called "an endangering alliance;" and look- 
ing to the large family the nation would 
have to provide for, it behoved parliament 
to be just, though generous. Mr. Disraeli 
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(May 22, 1857) opposed the amendment. 
He confessed that the matter before the 
House was one of those subjects upon which 
unanimity was, if possible, most desirable. 
"I have always felt, for my own part," 
he said, "that the crown of England is 
placed in a somewhat painful position when 
obliged to make appeals on this or analo- 
gous subjects to the liberality of the House 
of Commons. But, on the other hand, it 
becomes us always to remember what is 
the cause of those appeals, and what is 
that power in the state which renders 
them necessary. It is the jealousy of 
parliament, carried in my opinion too far 
and too rigidly, which has rendered it 
necessary on every occasion to make those 
appeals to its aid and assistance, some- 
times on matters comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Kemembering that it is the jealousy 
of parliament which renders such appeals 
necessary, it becomes us to consider them 
in a cordial and generous spirit" He then 
stated the position of the sovereign. She 
was deprived of sources of supply in the 
civil list which her grandfather had en- 
joyed ;* she had lost the revenue derivable 
from the kingdom of Hanover which her 
predecessors had possessed; she had to 
maintain a splendid hospitality; yet in 
the past no appeal had been made in 
consequence of any debts incurred by the 
civil list. They were discussing a trivial 

* At the Revolution of 1688, a limit was, for the first 
time, imposed upon the personal expenditure of the monarch. 
Formerly it had been the custom for parliament, at the 
beginning of each reign, to grant to the king the ordinary 
crown revenues, (the rent of crown lands, the feudal rights, 
and the proceeds of the post-office and wine licenses), and 
the produce of taxes voted to the sovereign for life. At the 
accession of William and Mary parliament fixed the annual 
revenue of the crown in time of peace at XI, 200,000, of 
which some £700,000 were separately appropriated to what 
was afterwards called the " Civil List," comprising the per- 
sonal expenses of the king, the maintenance of the royal 
household, and the payment of civil offices and pensions. 
On the accession of George III. that sovereign gave up to 
the nation his life -interest in the hereditary revenues in 
return for a fixed civil list of £800,000, afterwards increased 
to £900,000, u for the support of his household and the 
honour and dignity of the crown." William IV. surrendered 
the hereditary revenues and all other sources of revenue 
which had been enjoyed by his predecessors for a civil list of 
£510,000, which was to be relieved of most of the charges 
which belonged to the civil government of the state. On 
the accession of Her Majesty the civil list was settled on tho 
aame principle at the aunual sum of £385,000. By this 



point, and he thought they should arrive 
at an amicable and unanimous conclusion. 

" We must not lose sight of the fact/' said 
Mr. Disraeli, pertinently, "that if that settle- 
ment which parliament in its wisdom has 
thought fit to make in regard to the civil 
list had not occurred, the crown could have 
acted in this matter independently of the 
House, and Her Majesty would have had 
everything that was necessary for the 
maintenance and comfort of the royal family 
immediately at her own command. Inas- 
much, however, as the jealousy of parliament 
in dealing with the hereditary revenues has 
brought about this state of affairs, it be- 
comes us, if we feel we have a duty to 
discharge, always to perform that duty in 
a spirit of liberality, and with an earnest 
desire that we should be unanimous when 
an appeal of this kind is made to us upon 
the responsibility of the government Sir, 
I will say nothing of the circumstances 
under which this royal marriage is about 
to take place. It does not become me to 
speak of a personage so near the throne as 
the illustrious lady who is the immediate 
subject of this proposition. I believe, how- 
ever, all will agree that she is one worthy 
of her family and her country, and that she 
is calculated to adorn the throne for which 
she is destined. All who have had the 
privilege of approaching her bear testimony 
to the brightness of her mind and to the 

system of relieving the crown of civil charges the debts upon 
the civil list formerly incuired by Her Majesty's predecessors 
have been avoided. The question was again discussed on 
the marriage of Prince Arthur, when Sir Stafford Northcote, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, made the following observa- 
tions : — " The House must bear in mind that in all these 
matters there has been, as has been frequently stated, some- 
thing in the nature of a bargain between the crown and the 
parliament, by which the crown surrendered various hereditary 
revenues and crown lands to the public service, in exchange 
receiving the fixed sums which have been granted; and 
undoubtedly, upon comparison of what the crown might have 
received and the amount it did receive, it is not the crown, 
but the nation which has been the gainer. That is shown 
by an interesting return, known to many members, moved 
for at the commencement of the present reign. At that time 
Sir Robert Inglis moved for a return showing what would be 
the result between 1762 and 1837, and it was found that the 
amount of the hereditary revenues which passed to the nation 
was £116,000,000, whereas the amount of the civil list dur- 
ing the same period was £69,000,000, showing £47,000,000 
going to the nation at that time. Since then, undoubtedly, 
the public revenues from crown lands have largely in- 
creased.*' 
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sweetness of her disposition." Pressure 
being put upon Mr. Eoebuck, he withdrew 
his amendment, and the annuity was voted. 
Let us, whilst on this subject, anticipate 
a few months. On the occasion of the 
congratulatory address presented by the 
House of Commons to the throne upon 
the marriage of the Princess Eoyal, Mr. 
Disraeli, in a few graceful words (February 
5, 1858), seconded the motion. " I am 
sure, sir," he said, "that Her Majesty's 
faithful Commons never united in an 
address to the crown with more complete 
cordiality than they do upon the present 
occasion. Nothing, in my opinion, has been 
more remarkable or more interesting in the 
late unanimous expression of feeling with 
regard to this royal marriage, on the part 
of this country, than the strong domestic 
principle which has pervaded the whole of 
this great and powerful nation. That feel- 
ing is the purest, as it is the strongest, 
source of social happiness and national 
power. That general homage was offered, 
I am sure, on this occasion, principally 
because there has been a conviction on 
the part of the country, as the noble lord 
(Palmerston) will remind us, that this 
alliance has been brought about not so 
much by political considerations as from 
the impulses of nature and affection. That 
domestic feeling has been strongly exhibited 
in this country, on the present occasion, 
from the wishes that have been felt by the 
nation to express their attachment and 
respect for the royal parents of our prin- 
cess; because they have long felt that, 
under the illustrious roof under which she 
has dwelt, there is as much respect felt for 
the happiness of the hearth as for the 
splendour of the throne. In the new 
career which opens before the Princess 
Royal, all those incidents which can combine 
for the happiness of individuals are present. 
She certainly bears with her the good wishes 
of the parliament and people of Great 
Britain ; and when, in due season, she shall 
fill that brilliant position to which the noble 
lord has referred, I have no doubt that the 
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time will come when Englishmen will be 
as proud of the Queen of Prussia as they 
now are of the Queen of England." 

The national rejoicing consequent upon 
the news of this engagement was soon 
damped by the most terrible intelligence 
which now reached London as to the state 
of our Indian empire. For some years past 
statesmen acquainted with the political and 
religious condition of Hindostan had warned 
us that among the various races which 
peopled our eastern peninsula discontent 
was rife, and that it wanted only a spark 
to create an explosion which would be felt 
throughout the country, and place our rule 
in the greatest jeopardy. Of late years the 
policy of the different governors-general 
had tended to excite that general feeling of 
dissatisfaction. We had deposed dynasties 
and annexed territories ; we had introduced 
innovations in the religious customs of 
the people; we had gradually ousted the 
native element from any share in the con- 
trol of affairs ; and we had acted in many 
instances, both towards Mohammedan and 
Hindoo, with the oruelty and arrogance of 
the despotic conqueror. When men smart- 
ing under subjection, and morose from long 
brooding over their wrongs, resolve upon 
resistance, the first opportunity which offers 
is eagerly seized upon to effect their pur- 
pose. Such an occasion was now to be 
presented. At the beginning of the year 
a new kind of rifle — the Enfield rifle — had 
been introduced into Bengal for the use of 
the troops. Special cartridges had to be 
issued. It was rumoured throughout the 
peninsula that these cartridges were greased 
with a mixture of cow's fat and hog's lard. 
At once the fiercest indignation was ex- 
cited both in the mind of the Mohammedan, 
who, like the Jew, regards the hog as 
unclean and abominable, and in the mind 
of the Hindoo, who looks upon the cow 
with especial veneration. The government 
took the earliest opportunity to calm this 
agitation by circulating orders that such 
cartridges were not to be employed. The 
countermand was useless. The rebel native 
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only wanted an excuse to rise against the 
government, and that excuse had been 
offered. The Bengal regiments at Barrack- 
pore and Berhampore openly mutinied ; the 
leaders were executed and the troops dis- 
banded. At Meerut several of the Bengal 
native cavalry refused to use the cartridges 
handed out to them; the offenders were 
sent to prison. And now the first act in 
the drama was to be played. The native 
troops in Meerut broke out into open revolt, 
shot down their officers, released their com- 
rades from gaol, and made an onslaught 
upon the inhabitants. Attacked and driven 
out of the town by the European soldiery, 
the mutineers fled to Delhi, and there 
proclaimed the debauched and feeble king 
Emperor of India, and set English rule at 
defiance. Rebellion, once aroused, soon 
assumed the most formidable proportions. 
By the end of June, 1857, the native 
troops were in open mutiuy at Meerut, 
Delhi, Ferozepore, Allyghur, Roorkee, Mur- 
daun, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Nusserabad, 
Neemuch, Hansi, Hissar, Jhansi, Mehidpore, 
Jullundur, Azimghur, Futteghur, Jaunpore, 
Bareilly, and Allahabad. As was to be 
expected from the nature of the revolt, 
terrible atrocities were committed. Many 
of the stories that reached Europe were 
no doubt exaggerated ; still, making every 
allowance for romance, the list of murder, 
rape, and mutilation was terribly full. 
Most of us can remember how savage was 
the vindictiveness with which England 
listened to the tale of the revolt, and how 
she burned to deal out the bitterest punish- 
ment to the fiends who had massacred her 
sons, outraged her daughters, and mutilated 
her young. One passion alone seemed to 
offer at that time any consolation — the 
passion of revenge : swift, sure, and almost 
inhuman in its cry for retribution. 

For the first few weeks after the revolt 
and the capture of Delhi by the rebels, the 
news as to the extent and progress of the 
mutiny was brief and conflicting. Mr. 
Disraeli took the earliest opportunity (June 
29, 1857) of catechising the government 



upon the condition of the Indian empire. 
He had heard that the ancient capital of 
Hindostan was in the possession of the 
rebels, and he desired ministers to throw 
some light upon the state of affairs, and to 
inform the House what they proposed to 
do in that emergency. He wished to know 
what was the cause of those great disasters? 
Had the government been forewarned? 
Was the cause political or religious ; had it 
orginated in the maladministration of affairs 
or in some burst of fanaticism which ought 
to have been, perhaps, foreseen, even if it 
could not have been prevented ? Were the 
civil and military authorities in India in 
harmony? Those were questions which 
the House was entitled to ask, and which 
the cabinet should not shrink from meeting. 
" No one," he said, " can for a moment shut 
his eyes to the extreme peril to which at 
this moment our authority is subject in 
India ; but I cannot say, little as my con- 
fidence has been in the government of India, 
that I take those despairing or desperate 
views with respect to our position in that 
country which in moments of danger and 
calamity are too often prevalent. I would 
express my opinion — an opinion which I 
have before expressed in this House — that 
the tenure by which we hold India is not a 
frail tenure; but when we consider that 
that great country is inhabited by twenty- 
five nations — different in race, different in 
religion, and different in language — I think 
it is not easy, perhaps it is not possible, for 
such heterogeneous elements to fuse into 
combination. Everything, however, is pos- 
sible, every disaster is practicable, if there 
be an inefficient or negligent government. 
It is to prevent such evils that I think the 
House of Commons is performing its highest 
duty, if it takes the earliest opportunity 
after the intelligence has arrived — intelli- 
gence which has produced great alarm in 
the capital of Her Majesty's empire — of 
inviting Her Majesty's ministers frankly to 
express to parliament what, in their opinion, 
is the cause of the great calamity that has 
occurred — and, above all, what are the 
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means which they intend to take — and at 
once to take — in order to encounter the 
peril before us, and to prevent the evil 
consequences which may be apprehended." 
Unfortunately the government, during 
the first weeks of the mutiny, failed to 
regard the rebellion in the serious light 
in which it ought to have been considered. 
They thought it was but a local outbreak, 
soon to be suppressed, instead of a wide- 
spread and powerful revolt. They were 
unable to grasp the real causes which had 
gradually led to the rebellion, and thus 
entertained scant sympathy.with the wants 
and aspirations of the natives. They were 
tardy in the despatch of forces; they 
were unduly sensitive as to the expense 
to be incurred ; and there was throughout, 
on their part, a lukewarmness which did 
not befit the occasion. A few days after 
having put those questions to the govern- 
ment, which he considered had been un- 
satisfactorily answered, Mr. Disraeli, under 
cover of a motion for certain papers, again 
brought the question of India (July 27, 
1857) before the House. His speech on 
that occasion lasted three hours, and for 
profound acquaintance with the subject, 
for the lucid marshalling of facts, and for 
clearness and soundness of inferences drawn 
from premises that could not be disputed, 
it is one of the most eloquent and masterly 
expositions that have ever been contributed 
to a debate upon Indian affairs. The speech 
has never been reprinted, and will well 
repay not only perusal, but careful study. 
" I hardly know," he began, " anything 
more interesting — I am sure there are few 
things more instructive — than to recall 
the commencement of great events. It is 
remarkable how insignificant incidents at 
the first blush have appeared, which have 
proved to be pregnant with momentous 
consequences. A street riot at Boston and 
at Paris turned out to be the two great 
revolutions of modern times. Who would 
have supposed, when we first heard of the 
rude visit of a Russian sailor, from a port 
in the Black Seas to Constantinople, that 



we were on the eve of a critical war, and 
the solution of one of the most difficult 
of political problems? And so some few 
weeks ago, when it appeared in the news- 
papers that there was a mutiny in a native 
regiment in India, I dare say few people 
read the paragraph. I dare say, indeed, 
most persons turned for amusement to the 
more exciting discussions in this House on 
questions of domestic interest of compara- 
tive insignificance; and if the tranquil 
course of the House of Commons this year 
have not afforded them even this resource, 
they were perhaps more interested in the 
stimulating adventures of the police courts. 
But, sir, I have always thought if mankind 
could bring themselves to ponder in time 
on the commencement of those events that 
greatly affect their fortunes, it is possible 
that we might bring to the transaction of 
affairs more prudence and more energy than 
are generally exercised, and that probably 
we might prevent many public disasters." 

It was, therefore, with that object before 
him that he desired to introduce the subject 
to the attention of the House, so that they 
might possess a clear idea of the causes which 
had led to that unhappy state of things. 
He did not consider the statements made 
by the government satisfactory; and if 
members were of the same opinion, it 
became the paramount duty of parliament 
to fully investigate the matter. Ministers 
had alleged that the revolt was a mere 
military mutiny, which, when once sup- 
pressed, might lead to considerations as to 
the condition of the Indian army. But 
was it a military mutiny? Was it a 
military mutiny, or was it a national 
revolt? Was the conduct of the troops 
the consequence of a sudden impulse, or 
was it the result of an organized conspiracy? 
Upon the right appreciation of that issue 
the measures which the cabinet ought to 
adopt, or parliament ought to sanction, 
entirely depended. Measures which might 
be adequate in the case of a military 
mutiny, would not be adequate to cope 
with a national revolt. Measures which 
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might be perfectly competent to deal with 
conduct which was only the consequence 
of sudden impulse, would be totally in- 
sufficient to deal with conduct which 
was the consequence of a conspiracy 
long matured, deeply laid, and extensively 
ramified. The right understanding, by the 
House of Commons, of the cause of the 
present state of affairs in India, was a 
primary piece of knowledge without which 
they could not undertake to support any 
measures that were brought forward for 
the purpose of terminating the disorders 
which then existed. He would therefore, 
continued Mr. Disraeli, address members 
upon two points. He would ask them 
first to inquire into the causes of the 
present state of affairs in India ; and when 
they had arrived at a general conclusion 
on that point, he would ask them to inquire 
what were the proper measures, under the 
circumstances, which should be adopted. 
Without full knowledge of the causes, no 
sufficient remedy could be suggested. 

Of late years, he stated, a great change 
had taken place in the government of 
India. In the olden days, and for a con- 
siderable time, the principle of English 
government in India had been to respect 
nationality. The conquest of India had 
always been a favourite topic of conversa- 
tion. The conquest of a country inhabited 
by 150,000,000 men, in many instances 
of warlike habits, could at no time have 
been an easy achievement Still, upon that 
subject the popular notion was inaccurate. 

11 1 deny, sir," exclaimed Mr. Disraeli, 
" that, in a vulgar sense of the words, we 
have ever conquered India. We have 
taken a part in the military operations 
which liave very frequently been con- 
ducted upon a great scale in India. The 
annals of our warfare in India are glorious. 
Our arms have been victorious in many 
signal fields and many brilliant campaigns. 
We have often triumphed over powerful 
sovereigns, and baffled skilful and dangerous 
confederacies. But still our conquest of 
India in the main has been a conquest 



of India only in the same sense in which 
William of Orange conquered England. 
We have been called in — this happened 
very frequently in the earlier periods of 
our Indian history — by populations suffer- 
ing under tyranny, and we have entered 
those kingdoms and principalities to protect 
their religion and their property. It will 
be found, in that wonderful progress of 
human events which the formation of our 
Indian empire presents, that our occupation 
of any country has been preceded by a 
solemn proclamation and concluded by 
a sacred treaty, in which we undertook 
to respect and maintain inviolate the rights 
and privileges, the laws and customs, the 
property and religion of the people whose 
affairs we were about to administer. Such 
was the principle upon which our Indian 
empire was founded ; and it is a proud as 
well as a politic passage in the history of 
Englishmen, that that principle has been 
until of late years religiously observed." 

All their great Indian statesmen, con- 
tinued the speaker, had always upheld the 
principle of maintaining the engagements 
entered into in proclamations and treaties. 
Their empire in India was, indeed, founded 
upon the old principle of divide et impera. 
There were in India so many independent 
states, so many princes of different races, 
so many religions, and even so many 
languages, that if England honestly per- 
formed her engagements it was totally 
impossible to raise a combination which 
could overwhelm her. What was the cause 
why the Mohammedans and the Mahrattas 
failed in India ? Because they persecuted 
the people whom they had conquered on 
account of their religion, and because they 
filled their empty treasuries with the con- 
fiscated lands of the chief proprietors. 
England on the contrary always came in 
with a guarantee not to disturb the land 
or the faith of her Asiatic empire. It was 
by a policy founded upon those principles 
that her power in India was established. 
The existence of independent native states 
had been a source, not of embarrassment, 
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but of security to England; such states 
were the safety-valves of the empire. But 
unhappily of late years a new principle had 
been adopted in the government of India — 
the principle which destroyed nationality 
instead of respecting it Everything in 
India had been changed. Laws and 
manners, customs and usages, political 
organizations, the tenure of property, the 
religion of the people — everything had 
been changed, or had aroused a suspicion 
that change was imminent. " Now, taking 
the last ten years," said Mr. Disraeli, "I 
would range under three heads the various 
causes which have led, in my opinion, to a 
general discontent among all classes of that 
country with our rule. I would describe 
them thus — First, our forcible destruction 
of native authority ; next, our disturbance 
of the settlement of property ; and thirdly, 
our tampering with the religion of the people. 
I believe that, directly or indirectly, all the 
principal causes of popular discontent or 
popular disturbance will range under those 
three heads." 

That charge Mr. Disraeli proceeded ex- 
haustively to substantiate. He dealt with 
the first topic — the forcible destruction of 
native authority. He proved that the 
greed of annexation had been most culpably 
satisfied. At the conclusion of the great 
wars in which India had been engaged, 
her financial condition was most unsatis- 
factory. The nature of Indian revenue 
was such that it admitted of no expansion; 
the great bulk of the revenue was raised 
from land, and therefore if the revenue was 
to be increased it was necessary to obtain 
more territory. That course the East India 
government pursued. In spite of the law 
of adoption, which was the very corner 
stone of Hindoo society, when a native 
prince died without natural heirs, though 
a son had been adopted as the successor, 
the government of India annexed his 
dominions. In that nefarious manner they 
had acquired the territories of Sattara, 
Berar, Jeitpore, Sumbulpore, Jhansi, and 
other principalities. Yet not content with 



such a wholesale system of spoliation, they 
had, as in the case of Oude, to which he 
would again refer, annexed dominions 
which did not lack legitimate successors. 
Thus his first charge, that of the forcible 
destruction of native authority, had been 
made out 

Mr. Disraeli then touched upon the 
second division of his subject — how the 
settlement of property had been disturbed 
by the new system of government. " Ee- 
member," he said, " that the principle of 
the law of adoption is not solely the 
prerogative of princes and principalities 
in India; it applies to every man in 
Hindostan who has landed property, and 
who professes the Hindoo religion. The 
great feudatory or jaghedar who holds his 
lands by public service to his lord; and 
the enamdar who holds his land free of all 
tax, who corresponds, if not precisely, in a 
popular sense at least, with our freeholder 
— both of these classes — classes most 
numerous in India — always on the failure 
of their natural heirs find in this principle 
the means of obtaining successors to their 
estates. Those classes were all touched by 
the annexation of Sattara. They were 
touched by the annexation of the territories 
of the ten inferior but independent princes 
to whom I have already alluded ; and they 
were more than touched, they were terrified 
to the last degree, when the annexation of 
Berar took place. What man was safe ? 
What feudatory, what freeholder who had 
not a child of his own loins, was safe 
throughout India ? These were not idle 
fears; they were extensively acted upon 
and reduced to practice." The government 
determined to obtain all it could, not only 
from princes, but from the people. As it 
interfered with the rights of the princes, 
so it interfered with the privileges of the 
subjects. Much of the land in India, 
continued Mr. Disraeli, was free from the 
land tax. Freedom from the land tax in 
India was far more than equivalent to 
freedom from the land tax in England, 
for the land tax in India was the whole 
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taxation of the state, and therefore no light 
impost Large portions of the land in 
India enjoyed that exemption, and in many 
instances such privilege dated back to a 
remote past The government now inter- 
fered in that matter. It was alleged that 
there were fraudulent claims of exemption, 
and an inquisition into the titles of landed 
estates was set on foot " Now there is no 
doubt," said Mr. Disraeli, " that during the 
last nine years the action of these commis- 
sions of inquiry into the freehold property 
of India has been going on at an enormous 
rate, and immense results have been ob- 
tained. Of course it is excessively difficult 
to arrive at very precise calculations on 
such matters, clouded in a mystery which 
can only be penetrated by an authorized 
investigation ; but from information placed 
before me, and which I would not offer to 
the House unless I had confidence in it 
myself, I am induced to believe the amount 
obtained by the government of India in 
this manner — that is, by the resumption 
of estates from their proprietors — is not 
less, in the Presidency of Bengal alone, 
than £500,000 a year. Conceive what a 
capital is represented by such an annual 
revenue! Conceive the thousands and 
tens of thousands of estates that must 
have been resumed by the government 
from the proprietors, to obtain such a 
result! This is in Bengal alone; but a 
commission has also been issued in the 
Presidency of Bombay, and has been hard 
at work there. I have been informed — 
and I would not mention the results unless 
I had a profound conviction that they are 
strictly true — that the amount of freehold 
land resumed by the government of Bombay 
is not less than £370,000 a year. The 
Presidency of Madras remains, of which I 
know nothing. The north-western pro- 
vinces, mapped out and surveyed, would 
probably, but for the recent revolt, have 
been subjected to the same process. I ask 
the House for a moment, to pause and 
consider what a revolution in property has 
been going on under the new system in 



India, when a sum exceeding two-thirds 
of £1,000,000 sterling per annum has been 
obtained by the government as rental of 
land absolutely taken from individual pro- 
prietors. The House will see, as far as I 
can place before it the salient points of 
the question, how the system has worked. 
Honourable members see that the law of 
adoption has been abolished — a law not 
affecting kingdoms and principalities merely, 
but the tenure of land in the whole or 
greater part of Hindostan." And then, not 
content with annexing dominions on the 
pretence that there were no natural suc- 
cessors to the title, not content with annex- 
ing territories on no pretence whatever, not 
content with filling the exchequer by seizing 
private estates on the ground of fraudulent 
titles, the Indian government had added a 
further injury to the people they governed 
by converting hereditary pensions (on con- 
dition of paying which that government 
had become lord of the sovereignties, as 
in the case of the nabob of Arcot) into 
personal annuities. Those, he contended, 
were among the causes which had produced 
general discontent throughout India, and 
had estranged numerous and powerful 
classes from that authority which, on the 
whole, they were disposed to regard with 
deference. 

He now approached the third point — 
that of tampering with the religion of the 
people of India " This, I am aware," pro- 
ceeded Mr. Disraeli, " is one of those sub- 
jects which are called difficult and delicate; 
but, in my opinion, no subject is difficult or 
delicate when the existence of an empire 
is at stake, and I shall therefore address 
myself to this point without any undue 
reserve. I know that a great prejudice 
has been raised in this country against 
missionary enterprise in India; and if I 
could ascribe to missionary enterprise in 
that country any share in the production 
of those vast calamities which we are now 
considering, nothing should induce me to 
shrink from avowing my opinion. When, 
however, we hear of missionary enterprise 
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in India being the source and origin of 
these disasters and troubles, I cannot but 
remember that missionary enterprise is no 
new feature in India. At a period ante- 
cedent to the existence of our empire there 
were active Christian missions in India- 
Eoman Catholic missions existed, I believe* 
before the successes achieved by Clive; and 
although our own missions are of much 
more modern date, their greatest efforts, 
their most energetic exertions have been 
co-existent with general satisfaction and 
peace among all classes in India, and with 
a vigorous and successful policy on the 
part of the government With these facts 
before me, then, I must hesitate before I 
attribute to missionary interference any of 
those calamities and dangers which we are 
now considering. The House will pardon 
me for making these observations. When 
the country is in danger, we are very happy 
to seize the first plausible reason which 
may account for that danger ; but the great 
object of the debate I wish to induce the 
House to enter upon is, to arrive at sound 
and safe conclusions as to the causes of 
the calamitous events which have occurred. 
I think very great error exists as to the 
assumed prejudices of Hindoos with regard 
to what is called missionary enterprise. 
The fact is that the Hindoos and the 
Indian population generally, with the ex- 
ception of the Mussulmans, are educated in 
a manner which peculiarly disposes them 
to theological inquiries. There are no 
people who take such interest in religious 
discussions as the Hindoos, to the under- 
standing of which their minds are perfectly 
disciplined. They are a most ancient race; 
they have a mass of traditions on these 
subjects; a complete Indian education is, 
in a great degree, religious; their laws, 
their tenure of land, depend upon religion • 
and there is no race in the world better 
armed at all points for theological discussion 
than they are. Add to this, that they can 
always fall back upon an educated priest- 
hood prepared to supply them with argu- 
ments and illustrations when they require 



such assistance. So far from the Hindoo 
looking with suspicion upon the missionaries, 
I am convinced, from what I have read and 
heard, that the Hindoo is at all times ready 
to discuss theological questions with the 
missionary." But, continued Mr. Disraeli, 
what the Hindoo did regard with suspicion 
was the union of missionary enterprise with 
the political power of the government 
With that power he associated only one 
idea, violence. He remembered the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Mussulmans, the 
Koran in one hand, the sabre in the other ; 
and although the Hindoo was perfectly 
ready to live upon the best terms with the 
missionary pure and simple, the moment 
he suspected that the missionary was 
sanctioned by the government, his most 
sensitive feelings were outraged. No taxa- 
tion, however grievous, no injustice, however 
glaring, acted so dangerously on the Hindoo 
character as the persuasion that the autho- 
rity of the crown was exercised to induce 
him to abandon the faith of his forefathers. 
Then, had the government of India lent a 
sanction to that suspicion of the Hindoo ? 
Had the government taken a course which 
had led the mass of the people to believe 
that there was ground for such a suspicion? 
He must answer those questions in the 
affirmative. It appeared to him that the 
legislative council of India had, under 
the new principle, been constantly nibbling 
at the religious system of the natives. In 
establishing a national scheme of education 
for the Hindoos the Sacred Scriptures had 
suddenly appeared in the schools; "and," 
remarked Mr. Disraeli, "you cannot per- 
suade the Hindoos that those holy books 
have appeared there without the concur- 
rence and the secret sanction of the gov- 
ernment" Then again, considering the 
peculiar ideas entertained by Hindoos with 
regard to women, the establishment of a 
system of female education in India was, 
in his opinion, a very unwise step on the 
part of the authorities. " There are, how- 
ever," continued Mr. Disraeli, "other acts 
on the part of the government which I 
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regard as much more reprehensible, and 
which, as I shall show, have produced very 
evil consequences. There are two acts 
which have passed the legislative council 
of India within the last few years, and 
which have amazingly disturbed the reli- 
gious mind of Hindostan. The first was 
the law which enacted that no man should 
be deprived of his inheritance on account 
of a change of religion. That has occasioned 
great alarm in India. The House must 
understand that property is inherited in 
India by men as trustees for sacred pur- 
poses; and if a man does not lose his 
property who has changed his religion, 
some of the principal ends and duties of 
that inheritance cannot be fulfilled. That 
is a change in the law which has created 
much alarm and suspicion. But there is also 
another law which has, if possible, more 
alarmed the feelings of the Hindoos, and 
that is the permission to a Hindoo widow 
to marry a second husband. What could 
have induced the governor-general of India 
to pass such a law it is, at this moment, 
difficult to conceive. If there had been 
any great feeling on the subject among the 
Hindoo community, one could have com- 
prehended the reason; but as I am informed, 
no man or woman among them ever ex- 
pressed any desire in favour of a change, 
which is looked upon by all as an outrage 
on their faith. These two laws have, to 
my mind, more than any other cause, dis- 
quieted the religious feelings of the Hindoos, 
and prepared their minds for recent 
lamentable events." 

And then the government had committed 
a further blunder. The temper of India 
was one of peril; yet it was under those 
circumstances — it was with the great body 
of the princes alarmed, and the most power- 
ful classes of the proprietors smarting under 
grievances — it was even in the midst of 
usurpation and confiscation, added to reli- 
gious terror first touching the great mass 
of the working population, that an event 
occurred in India to which the gravest con- 
sequences might be attached. The govern- 



ment annexed Oude. There was no excuse 
for such appropriation. The principle of 
adoption was not involved, for the ruler of 
Oude was a Mohammedan prince. The 
annexation of Oude did not take place in 
consequence of the alleged infraction of 
any treaty by the sovereign of Oude, for 
that dynasty had always proved itself a 
faithful ally of the government. And now 
what had been the result of that falsest of 
moves ? " The moment," said Mr. Disraeli, 
" the throne of Oude was declared vacant 
the English troops poured in; the royal 
treasury was ransacked, and the furniture 
and jewels of the king and his wives were 
seized. From that instant the Mohamme- 
dan princes were all alienated. For the 
first time the Mohammedan princes felt 
that they had an identity of interest with 
the Hindoo rajahs. From that moment 
they threw aside the sullen pride of former 
conquerors who would not condescend to 
sympathize with the victims of Sattara. 
They saw that from a system founded upon 
a violation of Hindoo law they were not to 
be exempted. The moment that the throne 
of Oude, occupied by its king, was declared 
vacant, and English troops were poured 
into his territory, the Mohammedan princes 
understood what would be their future 
fate. You see how the plot thickens. You 
have the whole of the Indian princes 
— men of different races and different 
religions — men between whom there were 
traditionary feuds and long and enduring 
prejudices, with all the elements to produce 
segregation — become united — Hindoos, 
Maharattas, Mohammedans — secretly feel- 
ing a common interest and a common 
cause. Not only the princes, but the pro- 
prietors are against you. Estates as well 
as musnuds are in danger. You have an 
active society spread all over India, alarm- 
ing the ryot, the peasant, respecting his 
religious faith. Never mind on this head 
what were your intentions ; the question 
is, what were their thoughts — what their 
inferences?" 

And, continued the critic, the annexation 
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resulted in more than all these dangers. The 
Bengal army was largely recruited by the 
subjects of the king of Oude, soldiers sprung 
from what in England corresponded with 
the yeomaniy, and enjoying special privi- 
leges. To a man the Oude sepoy, finding 
himself robbed of his country and deprived 
of his privileges, became mutinous and dis- 
contented. He schemed, and plotted, and 
sent mysterious symbols from village to 
village, which prepared the native mind to 
be ready for the overthrow of the British 
yoke. The mutiny was no more a sudden 
impulse than the income tax was a sudden 
impulse. It was the result of careful com- 
binations, vigilant and well organized, on 
the watch for opportunity. The people of 
India — their princes deposed, their religion 
insulted, their soldiers discontented — only 
waited for an occasion and a pretext ; and 
the occasion was soon furnished, and the 
pretext soon devised. The new cartridges 
were sent out, and the mine long and skil- 
fully laid exploded. " I will not go into the 
question," said Mr. Disraeli contemptuously, 
" as to whether the cartridges complained of 
are the same as have always been used, as 
we have been told is the case. I do not 
suppose any one will after this discussion 
suppose that, because the cartridges were 
believed to be, or were pretended to be 
believed to be, greased with pig's fat 
or cow's fat, that was the cause of this 
insurrection. The decline and fall of em- 
pires are not affairs of greased cartridges. 
Such results are occasioned by adequate 
causes, and by an accumulation of adequate 
causes." 

He had set forth the reasons which had 
led to the revolt they now so deeply 
lamented: it only remained for him 
to inquire what were the means which 
the government ought to adopt to meet 
the emergency. In the present state of 
affairs, they were all agreed that the em- 
ployment of force was the first and neces- 
sary step. A mere military mutiny might 
be met by a mere military effort; but 
with an insurrection, supported by the 
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favour and sympathy of the great mass 
of the population, deeper and more strin- 
gent measures must be employed. He 
did not consider the troops about to 
be sent out to India a sufficient force 
to cope with the present Circumstances. 
The efforts of the government should be 
on a much greater scale. There should be 
an advance from Calcutta through Bengal 
and an expedition up the Indus. The 
militia should be called out and embodied ; 
ministers should embrace a larger and more 
vigorous policy than they had hitherto 
seemed to intimate or recommend. Every 
effort should be exerted to save an endan- 
gered empire. With a united parliament 
and a strong government, the difficulties 
by which they were now menaced could 
be checked and conquered ; and in bring- 
ing forward that question, it was his wish 
to show to Europe and Asia that it was 
not the object of the British parliament 
to overthrow a cabinet, but to save an 
empire. 

Mr. Disraeli then concluded his powerful 
speech, and in his remarks as to justice 
being tempered with mercy at such a 
moment, when the heart of England was 
raging with the most vindictive hate against 
" the niggers," we see how true and well- 
balanced a statesman was the late leader 
of the Opposition, and how superior was 
his political philosophy to any pandering 
to the blind and savage passions of the 
hour. "I have made these observations," 
he said, " as to the question of force, and I 
should not have ventured to make any 
criticism upon the acts of the government 
upon this subject, if I had been able to 
agree with them as to tho causes of the dis- 
turbance. But to my mind, that is not all 
that we ought to look to. Even if we do 
vindicate our authority with complete suc- 
cess — revenge the insults we have received, 
rebuild the power that has been destroyed — 
it appears to me that we have still a very 
great and responsible task before us, for it 
is impossible to drive from our considera- 
tion, not merely the future of India, but 
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also the present condition and feeling of 
the great mass of the population of that 
country. We may pour our legions and 
our fleets up the rivers and through the 
provinces of India ; we may be successful ; 
but to my mind we should add to that 
success, and doubly strengthen our force; 
and I am prepared for one to give any 
support to Her Majesty's government 
which they may require for that purpose, 
if at the same time we should say to India 
that supposes she is aggrieved and outraged, 
to India perhaps despairing of pardon, 
* Although we will assert with the highest 
hand our authority — although we will not 
rest until our unquestioned supremacy and 
predominance are acknowledged from the 
Punjaub to Cape Comorin — it is not merely 
as avengers we appear/ I think that the 
great body of the population of that country 
ought to know that there is for them a 
future of hope. I think we ought to 
temper justice with mercy — justice the 
most severe with mercy the most indulgent. 
Ct But how are you to do that ? What 
step are you prepared to take ? How are 
you going, let me ask, to govern India when, 
as I have heard, it has been circulated on 
the highest authority that the native army 
of Bengal no longer exists? Has the 
House well considered the consequences of 
so easily saying that, as the native army 
of Bengal has no longer any existence, we 
should substitute for it English regiments ? 
I do not wish to view the question as one 
of finance. This country is in a condition 
at the present moment which will not per- 
mit us to dwell upon such considerations; 
but it is a question not to be lost sight of 
or blinked. But suppose you had 100,000 
or 200,000 Englishmen in India, could you 
govern India with their aid ? You might 
as well talk of governing India with the 
House of Commons. Why, the assump- 
tion that you are to have an army of 
Europeans to govern India involves a com- 
plete revolution, both in your external policy 
and in your internal administration in that 
part of the world. How are you to invade 



kingdoms like Pegu — how are you to con- 
quer countries like the Punjaub — merely 
with men of English constitution? How 
could they journey through those burning 
deserts and perform those duties which now 
are with facility accomplished by the native 
troops? You could not do it. Look at the 
condition of our English regiments in India. 
We have been obliged to guard them and 
protect them from the influence of the 
climate up to the moment of those battles 
which they have been called upon to fight, 
and which they have invariably won. Well, 
then, as to your foreign policy? With such 
a system it would no longer exist. There 
must be no more annexations, no more 
conquest. You must entirely change all 
your relations with the states conterminous 
with your Indian empire. But look at 
your internal administration. Can you 
levy your revenue with English troops ? 
Are English troops to be stationed at 
every outpost? Are they to escort the 
money from your treasuries ? Are they to 
perform all those duties which now are 
with facility performed by those whose 
habits and organization adapt them to live 
and work in that country ? It is totally 
impossible that you can ever govern 
150,000,000 of men in India by merely 
European agency. You must meet that 
difficulty boldly and completely. 

"Well, then, the course which I recom- 
mend is this : — You ought at once, whether 
you receive news of success or defeat, to 
tell the people of India that the relation 
between them and their real ruler and 
sovereign, Queen Victoria, shall be drawn 
nearer. You must act upon the opinion of 
India on that subject immediately; and 
you can only act upon the opinion of 
eastern nations through their imagination. 
You ought to have a royal commission sent 
by the queen from this country to India 
immediately to inquire into the grievances 
of the various classes of that population. 
You ought to issue a royal proclamation to 
the people of India declaring that the 
Queen of England is not a sovereign who 
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will countenance the violation of treaties — 
that the Queen of England is a sovereign 
who will not disturb the settlement of pro- 
perty — that the Queen of England is a 
sovereign who will respect their laws, 
their usages, their customs, and, above all, 
their religion. Do this, and do this not in 
a corner, but in a mode and manner which 
will attract universal attention and excite 
the general hope of Hindostan, and you 
will do as much as all your fleets and 
armies can achieve. But to do this you 
must act with vigour; you must send to 
that country competent men — men of high 
station and ability, such as would entitle 
them to such office — and who shall appear 
in Hindostan in the queen's name and with 
the queen's authority. If that be done, 
simultaneously with the arrival of your 
forces, you may depend upon it that your 
military advance will be facilitated, and, I 
believe, your ultimate success insured." 

This speech gave rise to much criticism, 
both adverse and favourable. It was said 
that there was no evidence to prove that 
the mutiny was a national revolt ; no native 
prince had been concerned in it, and there 
was no proof as to any conspiracy among 
the native princes. Between the recent 
annexations and the mutiny there was no 
connection whatever. The people of India 
were not in the slightest degree oppressed; 
the true reason for the present state of 
things was that too much faith had been 
placed in Indian troops, and in troops of 
one particular kind. So far from the mutiny 
being a national revolt, the simple truth 
was that where there were no sepoys there 
had been no revolt. Instead of the land- 



owners being discontented, they had freely 
offered their aid to the government In 
spite, however, of these denials, as the mutiny 
progressed it became very evident that Mr. 
Disraeli had accurately fathomed the causes 
which had led to the rebellion — the native 
princes allied themselves with the foe, the 
landowners were our enemies, and the 
Hindoo fought on desperately, believing his 
creed and his customs were in danger — 
and when peace was restored, many of the 
grievances he brought forward were either 
redressed or greatly mitigated. Especially 
was it true that the annexation of Oude 
had utterly alienated the loyalty of the 
Bengal sepoy from the government. When 
Her Majesty was created Empress of India 
this able speech foreshadowed the policy 
that was to be pursued. 

Parliament was prorogued August 28, 
1857. In the speech of the lords com- 
missioners special allusion was made to the 
mutiny. "Her Majesty commands us to 
inform you," they said, addressing both 
Houses, " that the extensive mutinies which 
have broken out among the native troops of 
the army of Bengal, followed by serious 
disturbances in many parts of that presi- 
dency, have occasioned to Her Majesty 
extreme concern ; and the barbarities which 
have been inflicted upon many of Her 
Majesty's subjects in India, and the suffer- 
ings which have been endured, have filled 
Her Majesty's heart with the deepest grief; 
while the conduct of many civil and 
military officers who have been placed in 
circumstances of much difficulty, and have 
been exposed to great danger, has excited 
Her Majesty '8 warmest admiration." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 



The manner in which we conducted our 
preliminary operations against the Sepoy 
was after the usual fashion in which we 
are given to begin hostilities, when dealing 
with an enemy we consider an inferior 
power. We undervalued public peril ; we 
failed to appreciate the strength and ability 
of the foe ; we were slow to avail ourselves 
of the communications of the moment ; we 
deemed the struggle to be one of short 
duration, and that the force we then 
possessed was sufficient to crush a revolt 
which would speedily be suppressed. Yet 
the Indian mutiny was a graver resistance 
than had been anticipated, and taxed all 
the energies of the authorities, both at 
home and in the peninsula, to cope with 
the difficulties which surrounded them, 
and at one time almost threatened to over- 
whelm them. Martial law was proclaimed 
throughout India, our transports in rapid 
succession landed troops for active service 
in the mutinous provinces, and distinguished 
officers displayed on every occasion the 
accustomed gallantry of their nation. Still, 
the rebellion plainly proved, as Mr. Disraeli 
had contended, that the rise was a national, 
and not merely a military revolt. The 
siege of Delhi was long and arduous. 
The Residency at Lucknow was closely 
beset by the mutineers. Cawnpore was 
in revolt, and preparing one of the most 
hideous revenges that the annals of treachery 
and massacre have ever had to record. 
City after city fell into the hands of the 
rebels, and British authority was openly 
set at defiance. The work of re-conquest 
was no slight effort; but happily, though 
little thanks to the government at home, 
it was successfully carried through. The 
victories at Sealcote and Bithoor showed 



the turn of the tide; successes soon fol- 
lowed up by the battles of Pandoo Nuddee 
and Nujuffghur; Delhi was stormed and 
captured, its king taken captive, and the 
three royal princes of the house of Timour 
shot down by the hand of the impetuous 
and redoubtable Hodson, of Hodson's Horse. 
The besieged Residency at Lucknow had 
been rescued from the rebels, and Cawnpore 
had been retaken. Before the close of the 
year which had seen the rise of the revolt* 
it was unofficially announced that the 
" neck of the mutiny was broken." 

Whilst these terrible scenes were being 
acted in the cities and plains of our Indian 
peninsula, affairs at home had drifted into 
one of those commercial panics which, 
according to the statistics of economists, 
must periodically occur. Failure after fail- 
ure was announced; firm after firm, hitherto 
considered solvent, fell into bankruptcy ; 
and banks, one after the other, suspended 
payment. A reign of commercial terror 
had been ushered in, caused by the derange- 
ment of the American trade supervening 
upon previous inconveniences created by 
the mutiny, by the disturbance of the 
Indian trade, and the wild speculations then 
being carried on in continental capitals. 
The first to fall was the Borough Bank 
of Liverpool, with liabilities estimated at 
£5,000,000 ; afterwards the house of Den- 
nistoun, largely engaged in the American 
trade, failed for upwards of £2,000,000; 
and then followed the collapse of the 
Scotch banks — the Western Bank of Scot- 
land and the City of Glasgow Bank — 
bringing down in the crash a host of 
smaller firms. A worse day than the 
memorable "Black Friday" had arrived. 
The Bank of England is the financial 
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barometer on these terrible occasions. 
Between October 10 and November 18, the 
bullion in the bank fell from £10,110,000 
to £6,484,000 ; while the reserve of notes fell 
during that period from about £4,500,000 
to about £1,400,000. For some months 
previously to this date the foreign drain 
of bullion was accompanied by an adverse 
state of the exchanges, and a high rate of 
discount at the bank. On April 2 the 
rate of interest was at 6£ per cent. ; on 
June 18, at 6 per cent. ; on July 16, at 
5J per cent ; on October 8, again at 6 per 
cent. ; on October 12, at 7 per cent. ; on 
October 19, at 8 per cent. ; on November 5, 
at 9 per cent ; and on November 9, at 10 
per cent 

So grave was the condition of affairs 
that government felt bound to repeat the 
interference of 1847, and suspend the Bank 
Act Accordingly, on November 12, a joint 
letter was addressed by Lord Palmerston 
and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, to the directors of 
the Bank of England, by which authority was 
given to the bank to issue an amount of notes 
not exceeding £2,000,000 in excess of the 
proportion allowed by the Act. To under- 
stand the nature of this permission it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the opera- 
tions of the statute enrolled by Sir Robert 
Peel. In the course of his long political 
career Sir Robert had induced the legis- 
lature to agree to two important Acts 
relating to the currency. The first Act was 
passed in 1819 ; it restored the currency to 
its proper metallic basis, and established 
the convertibility of the bank note. After 
that Act had been passed, the power of the 
Bank of England to issue notes was un- 
limited in point of extent; subject 
only to the condition of being payable 
in gold on demand. The power of estab- 
lishing country banks in England was also 
unlimited, subject to the privilege which 
then existed in favour of the Bank of 
England with reference to partnerships 
of more than six partners. Such banks, 
when established, could create any quantity 



of bank notes. Under that law any person 
could found a bank, and issue notes payable 
to bearer on demand, provided only that 
those notes were paid in specie upon 
presentation at the bank which issued 
them. The same power existed both in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Such was the state of the law from 
1819 to 1844, when Sir Robert Peel 
introduced his second important Act on 
the currency. That second Act was to 
be the complement of the first, and to 
secure that convertibility of the note 
which was made legal only by the Act of 
1819. It enabled the Bank of England to 
issue notes on securities to the extent of 
£14,000,000, together with any further sum 
which might be required from the lapsed 
circulation of the English country banks, 
as to which some detailed provisions were 
introduced into the Act. It divided the 
Bank of England into two departments — 
the issue and the banking departments. 
And with regard to English country banks, 
it prohibited any new country bank from 
issuing notes at all, whilst the country 
banks existing at the time of the passing 
of the Act were limited in their issue to 
the circulation which they then possessed. 
Similar restrictions were enforced as to the 
banks in Scotland and Ireland. In estab- 
lishing this measure the main object which 
Sir Robert Peel had in view was to provide 
a security against the excessive issue of 
paper, and thus to guard against the 
recurrence of those commercial panics 
under which the country had at different 
intervals suffered previously to 1844. He, 
however, carefully protected himself from 
pretending that his measure was a panacea 
against such panics, for he stated that the 
issue of bank paper was only one of the 
causes of panic, and commercial disasters 
might arise from causes which did not lie 
within the scope of his legislation. During 
the panic of 1847 Sir Robert Peel thus 
defended his scheme: — "I say that the 
bill of 1844 had a triple object Its first 
object was that in which I admit it has 
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failed, viz., to prevent by early and gradual, 
severe and sudden contraction, and the 
panic and confusion inseparable from it. 
But the bill had two other objects of at 
least equal importance — the one to main- 
tain and guarantee the convertibility of 
the paper currency into gold, the other to 
prevent the difficulties which arise at all 
times from undue speculation being aggra- 
vated by the abuse of paper credit in the 
form of promissory notes. In these two 
objects my firm belief is that the bill has 
completely succeeded. My belief is that 
you have had a guarantee for the mainten- 
ance of the principle of convertibility such 
as you never had before; my belief also 
is that whatever difficulties you are now 
suffering from a combination of various 
causes, those difficulties would have been 
greatly exaggerated if you had not wisely 
taken the precaution of checking the un- 
limited issue of the notes of the Bank of 
England, of joint-stock banks, and private 
hanks." 

The effect of the issue of the government 
letter to the directors of the bank at this 
critical moment was, according to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, favourable. " It 
diminished alarm," he said, "and restored 
confidence: and it did not in the smallest 
degree endanger the convertibility of the 
note, because a favourable turn of the ex- 
change had taken place, and there was at 
the time no fear of a foreign drain of gold. 
If that authority had not been given, it is 
certain that the only measure to which the 
bank could have resorted for its own pro- 
tection would have been the immediate 
and total cessation of discounts." This 
stretch of ministerial prerogative, however, 
called upon the government to demand a 
bill of indemnity from the legislature, and 
the Houses were hastily summoned. Par- 
liament met December 3, 1857, and it was 
understood that its deliberations would be 
almost exclusively confined to the necessary 
measures in connection with the Bank Act. 
The session was opened by Her Majesty 
in person, who gave in her speech from 



the throne the following reasons for the 
assembling of the Houses : — 

"Circumstances have recently arisen 
connected with the mercantile interests of 
the country, which have induced me to call 
parliament together before the usual tima 
The failure of certain joint stock banks and 
of some commercial firms produced such 
an extent of distrust as led me to authorize 
my ministers to recommend to the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England the adoption 
of a course of proceeding which appeared 
necessary for allaying the prevalent alarm. 
As that course has involved a departure 
from the existing law, a bill for indemnify- 
ing those who advised and those who 
adopted it will be submitted for your con- 
sideration. " Other subjects were also 
touched upon. The continuation of the 
mutiny was deplored, and the gallantry 
of the troops engaged in its suppression 
specially remarked upon. Europe was 
congratulated upon the general peace which 
reigned. A treaty had been concluded with 
Persia, and Herat had been evacuated. 
Then as to the details of future legislation, 
the attention of the Houses was to be 
directed to "the laws which regulate the 
representation of the people in parliament, 
with a view to consider what amendments 
may be safely and beneficially made 
therein ;" also the laws relating to real 
property were to be amended, and several 
branches of the criminal law consolidated. 

Upon the motion of the address Mr. 
Disraeli (December 3, 1857) exhaustively 
criticised the different clauses in the royal 
speech, and commented severely upon the 
conduct of ministers. He complained of 
the government not having made itself 
sooner acquainted with the state of the 
commercial world, and thus have obviated 
the extreme course which had been adopted. 
The House had been asked to grant a bill 
of indemnity to ministers for having vio- 
lated an existing law. It was too often 
the fashion of the House, when a bill of 
indemnity was the question, to treat it as a 
very light matter. It was generally sup- 
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posed that, when such a bill was asked for, 
it would be conceded as a matter of course, 
that no opposition would be attempted, 
and therefore it was a matter which was 
treated lightly. Yet the fact was that a 
bill of indemnity was of so grave a char- 
acter, that it should never be so treated. 
When accorded, it should be accorded libe- 
rally and even generously, but never lightly. 
Ten years ago, under similar circumstances, 
a bill of indemnity had been asked for and 
had been granted. To repeat that sanction 
they had now assembled. Before com- 
plying with such a request, he thought it 
should be the duty of parliament to require 
a frank declaration from the government of 
the circumstances which had induced them 
to recommend their policy, and of the 
reasons which they believed sufficient to 
render the pursuance of that policy neces- 
sary. He regretted that the chancellor of 
the exchequer had stated that he would 
move for a committee to consider the opera- 
tion of the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 
"Now," said Mr. Disraeli, "we shall be 
doing exactly what we did in 1847. In 
1847 the country was panic-struck and half 
ruined. Parliament was called together, 
and the country looked to it for the expres- 
sion of some distinct opinion. A committee 
was appointed. Ten years have elapsed. 
The same occurrence takes place. Parlia- 
ment is again called together; and what is 
parliament, and what are ministers — the 
most influential members of parliament — 
about to do in the difficulty ? Again they 
are going to evade doing that which is the 
duty of every statesman in this country — 
to lay down in this House the opinion which 
they have formed on this subject, and to 
call on the House to maintain that opinion. 
Instead of that — and I deeply regret it — we 
are to have another committee on the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 ; and I suppose that in 
1867, after a repetition of the same mis- 
chance and the same miseries, the same 
fruitless and bootless process will be adopted 
of appointing a committee on that subject 
in this House." 



Three committees, continued Mr. Disraeli, 
had already been appointed, and yet nothing 
definite had resulted from their delibera- 
tions. A crash came, and lo! another 
committee was to be appointed. Such a 
shifting and evasive course should not be 
pursued. A currency established upon just 
principles exercised the most general influ- 
ence that could affect society, and the 
government should have made up their 
minds upon the subject. It was not a ques- 
tion of inquiry, but of action. Were min- 
isters going to stand by the Bank Charter 
Act, or were they not ? That was the ques- 
tion the country wished them to answer. 
If ministers were going to stand by the Act, 
then he, personally, should hesitate before 
granting the bill of indemnity, because he 
did not think they were then justified in 
departing from the letter of the law. If, 
on the other hand, ministers were not going 
to stand by the Bank Act — if they had a 
policy, if they came forward and said they 
were prepared to make amendments with 
respect to that Act, and because they were 
convinced that such amendments were ne- 
cessary, they did not hesitate at a moment 
of emergency to recommend the suspension 
of the law — then, said Mr. Disraeli, the 
bill of indemnity should be granted without 
reserve or reluctance, and the House wait 
for the proposition the government would 
make. But if, after all the country had 
gone through, they were to do exactly 
that which they were doing before those 
commercial difficulties occurred, it appeared 
to him that they should forfeit the confi- 
dence and respect of the country. Was 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844 to be 
upheld as it then stood? Was it to be 
amended, or was it to be abandoned ? Those 
were questions ministers should frankly 
answer. In his opinion nothing was more 
injurious to the principles of currency than 
to allow a law to exist which, in moments 
of emergency, was always suspended, and 
which, in moments of tranquillity, was 
always submitted for investigation to par- 
liamentary committees. 
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Mr. Disraeli then commented upon the 
other clauses in the royal speech. He was 
amusingly sarcastic upon the paragraph 
which stated that "the nations of Europe 
are in the enjoyment of the blessings of 
peace, which nothing seems likely to dis- 
turb." " Now, several of my hon. friends," 
he said with humorous gravity, " have put 
upon this passage an interpretation that 
may be correct, but which I, taking a 
more hopeful view, can scarcely suppose to 
be accurate. They seem to think that 
something like an expression of regret is 
conveyed in that paragraph, as if the noble 
lord (Palmerston) had said, 'I have done 
all I could to get up a difficulty with the 
European powers, but I am sorry to say 
I have not succeeded. We are still at 
peace ; and I am able to bring before you 
nothing, really nothing, that promises to 
disturb the universal tranquillity ; ' as 
though, in that bold language which 
renders the noble lord at all times popular, 
he said, € I have done my best, but for this 
once the turbulent and aggressive policy 
has failed. 1 cannot help it, but we are in 
for it; we are at present all at peace/ 
That, however, is not my interpretation 
of the words." After the laughter which 
this remark occasioned had subsided, Mr. 
Disraeli alluded to the heroic efforts of 
the troops in India in terms of warm and 
graceful homage. Their empire in India 
had been saved by the army — saved, too, 
by an army which the House must never 
forget owed nothing to cabinets in London 
or to councils in Calcutta. "Alone they 
did it." 

What struck him more than anything 
else throughout these extraordinary trans- 
actions, continued the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, was the total unpreparedness of all 
who were responsible for the government 
and the condition of that great empire. 
He had alluded to the subject before; 
and how fatally had all his predictions 
been fulfilled! He had said that the 
primary and proximate cause of the insur- 
rection had been the annexation of Oude. 



That statement was then received with 
derisive amazement; yet, now, however 
multifarious the controversies as to the 
various causes, was there any point on 
which men were more agreed than that 
among the chief and certain causes of that 
widely-spread revolt was the annexation of 
Oude ? He had said that the mutiny was 
not a military revolt, but a national rise ; 
and had his words not proved true ? He 
blamed the government for their lack of 
prescience, and their tardy preparations. 
They had quitted Oude — a recently annexed 
kingdom, with all the elements of danger 
in a discontented aristocracy and a dis- 
banded army — totally uncared for. With 
the news of a mutiny ringing in their 
ears, yet they had left a place like Delhi 
in the hands of a sepoy garrison! What 
had been the consequence of such want of 
foresight and activity? The whole of 
their communications had been cut off 
between Calcutta and the north-western 
provinces. And why ? Because they 
had not thought of Oude. An insurrec- 
tion raged in Oude and the provinces 
connected with it; and the massacre of 
Cawnpore and the siege of Lucknow 
had been entirely due to the blunders of 
the cabinet. The large army they had 
massed together at Calcutta was unable to 
advance into the interior owing to the state 
of Oude — the Oude which, under other cir- 
cumstances, always furnished the means of 
transport. He wished to know what the 
government proposed to do with regard to 
India — they could not treat it as the Bank 
Charter, and refer it to a select committee. 
Did they intend to propose a new form 
of administration? Were they about to 
condemn the double government? Was 
parliament to legislate for India? And was 
a new form of government to be devised for 
that country? Those were questions the 
country expected ministers to answer. 

Mr. Disraeli then concluded by remark 
ing upon the proposals announced as to 
parliamentary reform. He hoped that, 
when such a measure was introduced, it 
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would be devised fairly for the public 
weal, and not to increase the political 
following of any particular party. There 
need be no delay in the matter. As 
they had a reform ministry, a reform 
minister, and a reform bill, let the House 
by all means have the bill brought before 
it at once, so that members might take 
ample time for the consideration of its 
clauses. 

In a brief reply Lord Palmerston defended 
the cabinet as to the course it had pursued, 
both with regard to the suspension of the 
Bank Act and the supervision of affairs 
in India, and declined to introduce the 
subject of reform before Christmas. The 
address to the throne was then agreed to. 

On the following day, when the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had, in a lucid and 
elaborate speech, carried out his intention 
of proposing that the House should resolve 
itself into a committee to consider the Bank 
Act, Mr. Disraeli again spoke upon the 
subject He wished to offer a few sug- 
gestions, he said, as to what might be the 
causes of the prevailing commercial distress 
and distrust. That distress was general 
It was not confined to England ; it existed 
in the United States ; and its influence was 
felt in Germany, in Austria, in Prussia, and 
in Denmark. The commercial transactions 
of Europe were carried on, not by millions, 
but by hundreds of millions; therefore it 
was a great error to suppose that the 
management of a limited portion of the 
currency of England could have occasioned 
such immense disaster; that disaster was 
due to the mismanagement of the capital of 
Europe, and not to the mismanagement of 
English currency. He must direct their 
attention to one point. The Bank Act was 
an Act to regulate the currency of England; 
its purpose was irreproachable, its object 
one which every man ought to wish to 
secure. Yet it was a fact that the Act 
greatly aggravated commercial distress 
when it was occasioned by the misappli- 
cation, not of English currency, but of the 
general capital of the world. That was a 
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point which had never been considered, 
and yet it was one which could be fully 
established. Owing to the Bank Act- 
intended merely as a currency Act, and to 
have a limited application — managers of 
the currency of England had been forced 
to treat in an identical manner, and by the 
same means, two circumstances totally 
opposite in their character, and both 
exercising an injurious influence on English 
commerce and capital— a foreign drain and 
a domestic drain. Yet, if there was any- 
thing which could be established by argu- 
ment and an appeal to fact, it was that the 
two sets of circumstances should be treated 
in an exactly contrary manner, and be 
encountered by means exactly opposite. 
They should, therefore, gravely consider 
the question without fear of being accused 
of wishing to tamper with the standard of 
value, or to inundate the country with 
paper money. They must not conceal 
from themselves that they had a law 
intended only to act on English currency 
— excellent so far as the principle it asserted 
was concerned — yet whenever commercial 
distress occurred, was found to be oppres- 
sive, and in seasons of great emergency had 
to be suspended. The question, therefore, 
naturally arose, what was the effect of 
allowing the currency of the country to be 
regulated by an Act which they were in a 
continual state of being prepared to suspend? 
Were they to sanction a chronic state of sus- 
pension? Were they to uphold a law of 
such a character that those who were acting 
under it knew, that when an emergency 
arose, it would not be enforced ? 

It was said that the Bank Act was a 
considerable check upon over-speculation 
and an inflated currency, which in times of 
prosperity abounded. But eminent financial 
authorities had contradicted that assertion. 
It had been held by great economists that 
the depreciation of a bank note convertible 
at par was a simple impossibility, that it 
was quite out of the power of any bank to 
issue beyond the requirements of the 
country, and that no issue of bank notes 
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at any time had affected the prices of 
commodities. The Act, he maintained, 
must be either upheld on every occasion, 
or amended. To sanction dispensing power 
at the arbitrary will of a minister was most 
unwise, and might give rise to the grossest 
favouritism. It was a responsibility almost 
beyond the endurance of any individual, 
and one totally alien to the character of 
the constitution of the country. England 
had thought a dispensing power with regard 
to civil and political rights intolerable, and 
had changed a dynasty rather than submit 
to it ; and was she now prepared to extend 
to a minister such a power with regard to 
a subject which touched the country per- 
haps more nearly than either civil or 
political rights? Where commercial and 
monetary interests were concerned, were 
they prepared to submit quietly to a dis- 
pensing power, the exercise of which, even 
when most virtuously employed, might be 
unjust in its application and ruinous in its 
results ? The difficulty ought to be solved. 
He would not, continued Mr. Disraeli, 
oppose the bill of indemnity, since the 
bank directors were implicated in the 
matter ; and it would be cowardly and 
vindictive on his part to throw any 
obstacle in the way of their indemnity. 
But the time had come when the question 
must be settled. What was the use of a 
government if it could not settle that 
question ? What was the use of a House 
of Commons if it could not animate and 
inspire a cabinet to settle that question? 
He would not be content with simply 
destructive criticism, but he would recom- 
mend a policy. Mr. Disraeli concluded by 
stating that, on the night when the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer introduced his 
motion to refer the working of the Bank 
Act to a select committee, it would be his 
duty, as leader of the Opposition, to move, 
as an amendment, that it was expedient 
to legislate upon the subject without further 
inquiry. 

Sir Cornewall Lewis having assented to 
this proposition, the motion was agreed 



to, and leave given to bring In the bill. 
A few days afterwards (December 11, 1857), 
Mr. Disraeli rose up to fulfil his pledge. 
In opposition to the motion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, he proposed as an 
amendment, " That in the opinion of this 
House no further inquiry is necessary into 
the operation of the Bank Act of 1844." 
He repeated very much the same arguments 
as he had raised on the two previous occa- 
sions. In his opinion it was the duty of 
the House to arrive at a definite conclusion 
upon the subject, and not to assent to a 
motion for the reappointment of a com- 
mittee which would close the mouths of 
members and be an obstacle out of doors. 
He entered at length into the question of 
the depreciation of paper money. There 
was a distinction between paper money and 
paper credit; inconvertible paper money 
might be depreciated, but not notes con- 
vertible at par. Then from his views of 
paper currency he deduced conclusions at 
variance with the theory upon which their 
monetary legislation was based, and he 
argued that the failure of joint-stock banks 
had nothing to do with their bank-note 
circulation. The Bank Act of 1844 had 
been drawn up in deference to the fallacious 
principles respecting issues that then pre- 
vailed, and consequently it had exercised 
an aggravating influence upon commercial 
distress when it arose. His great objection 
to that Act was, that it paralyzed circu- 
lation. It applied to all circumstances, 
however different, exactly the same treat- 
ment. He did not expect them to legislate 
upon the subject before Christmas ; but he 
hoped the House would come to this con- 
clusion, that " though we are not in favour 
of precipitate legislation at a moment when 
every one knows perfectly well that it is 
impossible to legislate, yet that the materials 
for legislation are in our possession, and 
that in due season, and with due delibera- 
tion, we will address ourselves to the 
solution of this great public difficulty." 
Let the House, he said, decline to delegate 
its functions to a select committee, and 
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show the country that it was equal to the 
fulfilment of a great public duty. 

The amendment of Mr. Disraeli was 
negatived by 295 to 117, and the motion of 
the chancellor of the exchequer was agreed 
to. The feeling of the House was not in 
favour of repealing the Act of 1844, but of 
amending it; such amendment, it con- 
sidered, could best be devised from the 
labours of a select committee. The various 
opinions that had been expressed, it was 
thought, did not augur favourably for the 
success of any measure which might be 
proposed without further inquiry. The 
business for which parliament had been 
summoned having thus been despatched, 
both Houses adjourned for the Christmas 
recess, the day fixed for their re-assembling 
being February 4, 1858. 

Before this event took place, one of the 
most determined attempts which political 
fanaticism has ever incited had been made 
to assassinate the Emperor of the French 
as he was being driven to the opera 
with the empress. Scarcely had the 
imperial carriage entered the Rue Lepel- 
letier than a bomb, hurled by some 
unknown hand, fell beneath the wheels and 
instantly exploded. By a miracle none of 
the occupants of the carriage were hurt, 
though several of the bystanders, awaiting 
the arrived of the emperor and empress, 
were blown to pieces. A second bomb was 
now thrown, killing one of the horses, and 
bringing the carriage to a sudden stop. 
The delay was at once taken advantage of 
by the miscreants, and a third bomb fell 
beneath the carriage, almost shivering it to 
atoms, and for the third time the imperial 
couple escaped sudden death. The empress 
was unhurt, and save a slight cut on the 
nose by a piece of glass, the emperor passed 
out of the explosion unscathed. . The police 
at once came to the rescue. A man who 
had rushed forward with a dagger and 
revolver to finish the work in which the 
infernal machines had failed was instantly 
seized, and in spite of a desperate struggle, 
safely captured. His fate was followed by 



another man, a refugee called Pierri, who 
was caught with a bomb in his hand similar 
to those which had been recently thrown. 
On the following morning Felice Orsini, 
an Italian exile, was apprehended, and it 
was discovered that he was the organizer of 
the plot and leader of the band who had 
vowed to revenge themselves upon the 
Emperor of the French for his desertion, 
as they thought, of the cause of Italian 
emancipation. 

The murderous attempt was the sensa- 
tion of the hour, and as the examina- 
tion of the conspirators proceeded, every 
detail was listened to with the keenest 
avidity. It now transpired that Orsini and 
his accomplices had matured their hateful 
idea in England, that they had for some 
time been living in London, and that the 
bombs had been manufactured in Birming- 
ham, and had been ordered for Orsini by 
an Englishman. It also came out that one 
Simon Bernard, a Frenchman charged with 
the same offence as Orsini, had long been 
living in London, and was even now quietly 
permitted to continue his residence there. 
A cry of the bitterest indignation was 
consequently raised by excitable France 
against the England which repaid the ser- 
vices of the French alliance in the Crimea 
by harbouring assassins and manufacturing 
articles for the fell purpose of putting 
friendly sovereigns to a cruel and violent 
death. This feeling was given expression to 
by Count Walewski, the minister of foreign 
affairs at Paris, who in a despatch to the 
Duke de Persigny, the French ambassador 
at London, inquired whether England 
deemed hospitality due to such miscreants. 
" It is no longer," he wrote, " the hostility 
of misguided parties manifesting itself by 
all the excesses of the press and every 
violence of language ; it is no longer even 
the labour of factions seeking to agitate 
opinion and to provoke disorder: it is 
assassination reduced to a doctrine, preached 
openly, practised in repeated attempts, the 
most recent of which has struck Europe 
with stupefaction. Ought, then, the right 
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of asylum to protect such a state of things ? 
Is hospitality due to assassins ? Shall Eng- 
lish legislation serve to favour their designs 
and their manoeuvres ? And can it continue 
to protect persons who place themselves by 
flagrant acts without the pale of the com- 
mon laws ? . . . Full of confidence in 
the exalted reason of the English cabinet, 
we abstain from all indication as regards 
the measures which it may be suitable to 
take. We rely on them for a careful ap- 
preciation of the decision which they shall 
judge most proper, and we congratulate 
ourselves in the firm persuasion that we 
shall not have appealed in vain to their 
conscience and their loyalty/' 

The more France reflected upon the con- 
duct of England, the hotter and more vindic- 
tive became the national passion. Addresses 
of congratulation poured in upon the em- 
peror from his army; and in the wording of 
many of them there were the most offensive 
allusions to our country, as the asylum of 
all that was base and monstrous. In the 
address of the 5th Lancers it was said, 
" The army is afflicted that powerful friends, 
whose brave armies so lately fought by our 
side, should, under the name of hospitality, 
protect conspirators and assassins surpass- 
ing those who have gone before them in all 
that is odious." In the address of the 59th 
Regiment the colonel cried, " In our manly 
hearts indignation against the perverse, 
succeeding to our gratitude to God, moves 
us to demand an account from the land of 
impurity which contains the haunts of the 
monsters who are sheltered by its laws. 
Give us the order, sire, and we will pursue 
them even to their strongholds ! " The fiery 
colonel of the Rouen division exclaimed, 
"Let the miserable assassins, the subor- 
dinate agents of such crimes, receive the 
chastisement due to their abominable 
attempts ; but let also the infamous haunt 
in which machinations so infernal are 
planned be destroyed for ever!" Several 
of these addresses were inserted in the 
Moniteur, the official OTgan of the French 
government, and therefore, when they thus 



appeared, were regarded by England as 
insults specially sanctioned by the emperor. 
It afterwards appeared that these passionate 
expressions had been inserted in the news- 
paper by inadvertence. Lord Palmerston, in 
the House of Commons, stated that Count 
Walewski had ordered the Duke de Per- 
signy to say, "that although the practice 
was a universal practice to publish addresses 
of the French army, if in two or three 
addresses out of many hundreds some pas- 
sages were allowed to be printed to which 
objections had been taken in England, that 
circumstance must have arisen from the 
inadvertence of those who had the charge 
of publishing those addresses, and that he 
was ordered on the part of the emperor to 
state that he regretted such publication." 
Still, in spite of this apology, the feeling 
between England and France was for the 
moment bitterer than it had been since 
Waterloo. 

According to our common law, it is a 
misdemeanour for a number of British 
subjects to combine and conspire together 
to excite rebellion among the inhabitants 
of a friendly state ; and as an instance of 
parliamentary assent to the principle of 
this doctrine, Lord Palmerston (February 
8, 1858) introduced his Conspiracy to Mur- 
der Bill. Circumstances arose, he said, 
from time to time, which pointed to the 
necessity or expediency of revising par- 
ticular laws. An event of that nature 
had recently happened. A conspiracy had 
been formed, partly in this country, to 
commit an atrocious crime. He had no 
intention of introducing a bill to remove 
aliens on mere suspicion; but having strong 
reason to believe that a conspiracy to mur- 
der had been partially concocted here, he 
was anxious to consider the state of the 
law upon the subject. Conspiracy to mur- 
der was a misdemeanour, and punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. In Ireland it 
was treated as a capital offence. He there- 
fore proposed to make conspiracy to murder 
a felony, punishable with penal servitude, 
and to apply it to all persons with respect 
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to conspiracies to murder, wherever in- 
tended. " I cannot but think," he said, in 
conclusion, " that the provisions of the bill 
will have a decisive effect in deterring those 
who may wish to make this country a place 
where they may hatch and concoct crimes 
of a disgraceful character; and, at all events, 
they will learn that they cannot do so with- 
out liability to punishment" Mr. Kinglake 
proposed, as an amendment, that it was 
inexpedient to legislate in compliance with 
the demand made in Count Walewski's 
despatch, until the correspondence be- 
tween the two governments subsequent 
to that despatch had been produced. 

A long debate ensued, in which Mr. 
Disraeli took part From the remarks of the 
leader of the Opposition, we see how high 
was his estimate of the late emperor, and 
how important he considered the necessity 
of maintaining the alliance between England 
and France. " I would remind the House," 
he began (February 9, 1858), "that it is not 
unusual in the history of this country, and 
in the practice of parliament when some 
desperate crime has been committed, or 
when there has been an unusual repetition 
of some crime known to the law, that par- 
liament should take those circumstances 
into consideration, and, upon the circum- 
stance of the moment, proceed to legislate. 
Why, throughout the debate of this night 
there have been frequent allusions to the 
difference of the law on this very subject 
in Ireland and in England. How came 
that difference to be established ? It was 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land. It was the prevalence of conspiracies 
to murder in Ireland that led the attention 
of parliament to the subject ; and without 
offering at this moment any opinion upon 
the expediency of the course which was 
adopted, still it is a fact, that special cir- 
cumstances of that country induced parlia- 
ment to legislate upon that subject Well, 
sir, there have been other cases which, I am 
sure, will be fresh in the memory of all who 
are present, in which legislation has been 
induced by special circumstances of this 



character. There is a case of great noto- 
riety, which is part of the history of this 
country, and which intimately interests 
honourable members of this House, for 
honourable members of this House were 
concerned in it There is a case where a 
foreigner stabbed, and attempted to assassi- 
nate, a minister of state at the council table. 
I allude to the case of Guiscard and Mr. 
Harley. Guiscard, a French agent, stabbed 
Mr. Harley, who at the time, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, was sitting at the Cockpit, 
at a meeting of the privy council That 
was an attempt at assassination, which, 
though it failed, excited the greatest ex- 
citement in the country. Guiscard was a 
Frenchman. He was denounced as a Popish 
spy. The attempt was taken as evidence 
of a Popish plot, and great agitation pre- 
vailed in the public mind. What was 
the conduct of parliament under the cir- 
cumstances ? Were they silent? Did they 
take no steps to express their opinion or 
endeavour to prevent the repetition of such 
attempts by legislation ? On the coutrary, 
the House of Commons met and addressed 
the throne. The ministers introduced, and 
the House passed unanimously, a bill which 
rendered the crime of attempting to assas- 
sinate a privy councillor a felony." 

With that precedent before them, con- 
tinued Mr. Disraeli, should they regard the 
person of one of their most powerful and 
faithful allies as a matter of less interest 
than when the person of an English minister 
was in question ? All the circumstances con- 
nected with the attack upon the Emperor of 
the French must arouse the sympathy and 
command the good feeling of the country 
and of parliament During the last five 
years they had found in the ruler of France 
a tried ally— one who had proved in the 
most trying fortunes that England could 
depend upon his constancy. The attempt 
to assassinate the emperor had been orga- 
nized and matured in this country, and it 
behoved parliament fully to sympathize 
with the position of that monarch, and 
remove all obstacles which embarrassed his 
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rule. He frankly admitted that the de- 
spatch of Count Walewski was not written 
with that tact, good temper, and good 
sense which generally characterized the 
French minister's lucubrations, and that 
the observations of the French colonels 
were impertinent. But apologies had 
been tendered for the publicity afforded 
to such observations, and they should be 
accepted with a good grace. Besides, 
did the House not remember when cabinet 
ministers had denounced the Emperor 
of the French as a tyrant, a usurper, a 
perjurer, and had asked the people of Eng- 
land what protection they could have for 
their wives and daughters with such neigh- 
bours as the French, and such a ruler as the 
French emperor? Were the statesmen of 
England less offensive to France upon that 
occasion than the French colonels had now 
been to England ? If the French emperor 
and the French nation could endure with 
impunity such insults from English cabinet 
ministers, he really thought the people of 
England could afford to pocket the imper- 
tinence of the French colonels. 

It was his intention, proceeded Mr. Dis- 
raeli, to support the bill, because he 
wished to maintain the alliance between 
England and France, which he believed to 
be the key and corner-stone of modern 
civilization ; still, he far from approved of 
the manner in which the government had 
acted. He thought they had alarmed Eng- 
land without pleasing France; but he would 
not vote against the bill, because he was 
desirous of showing the ruler of France, at 
such a moment, that parliament genuinely 
and generously sympathized with the diffi- 
culties of the imperial position. He would 
reserve to himself, on the second reading of 
the bill, the power of considering the prin- 
ciple upon which it was founded. "I make 
a full and fair admission/' he concluded, 
" that a proposition less satisfactory never 
appears to me to have been offered to the 
consideration of this house of parliament. 
When the French nation, through their 
ministers and rulers, had placed before us 



a statement of their fancied grievances, an 
English minister should, in some immortal 
state paper breathing the fire and logical 
eloquence of a Canning, have answered that 
despatch. He should have placed upon the 
table a manifesto of our rights and privi- 
leges, and at the same time, have combined 
with it a glowing expression of sympathy 
with a powerful and faithful ally. This is 
what I expected; and the minister who 
missed that opportunity, missed, as I think, 
a great occasion. If we had had the de- 
spatch of Count Walewski placed on the 
table, and at the same time the answer of 
the British minister worthy of the oppor- 
tunity, in my opinion Her Majesty's govern- 
ment would have been placed in a position 
of no difficulty, and the feelings between 
the two nations would have been main- 
tained in that amicable condition which we 
all so much desire. Such a despatch would 
have been the key-note of the country. 
The minister might have come down under 
those circumstances and have given to the 
French emperor what he wanted, what he 
naturally, reasonably, and properly desired. 
. . . What the emperor really required, 
I apprehend, was a plain demonstration on 
the part of this country, which would have 
dissipated those apprehensions which have 
unfortunately proved so considerable in 
France ; but I cannot believe that the bill 
which the noble lord has proposed will at 
all tend to that most desirable consumma- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, I consider 
it the most unfortunate part of the position 
in which we are placed that this oppor- 
tunity has been so mismanaged by Her 
Majesty's ministers as to have alarmed 
England without pleasing France. Still, I 
cannot but think that we ought not to 
take a course which might lead to pro- 
longed and mischievous misconceptions, 
because we disapprove of the clumsy and 
feeble manner in which the government 
has attempted to deal with this difficulty. 
We must not seize this opportunity because 
we wish to inflict a check upon the govern- 
ment, nor do that which might be miscon- 
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strued into an insult to that prince who, I 
think, deserves well of this country; and 
therefore it is my intention to vote for 
the bringing in of this bill, though I am 
not prepared, as at present advised, to take 
any farther part in its defence." 

Thanks to this negative sort of support 
from the leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Kinglake withdrew his amendment, and 
permission was accorded to Lord Palmer- 
ton to bring in his bill. 

During the interval, however, between 
the first and second reading of this measure, 
the feeling of the country against French 
interference had deepened into a sullen and 
mutinous spirit It was said that the bill 
was a servile compliance with French 
demands, and should not be passed under 
the present circumstances. The prime 
minister was accused of being the prefet 
of the emperor, and of meanly yielding the 
independent authority he ought to exercise 
as an English minister. Then also, it was 
sternly asked, why had no answer been re- 
turned to the despatch of Count Walewski? 
The mood of the nation was clearly inter- 
preted by the House of Commons when 
the second reading of the Conspiracy Bill 
came on. No sooner had ^Lord Palmer- 
ston sat down, after briefly alluding to his 
measure, than Mr. Milner Gibson, amid 
loud and repeated cheers, moved as an 
amendment, " That this House cannot but 
regret that Her Majesty's government, 
previously to inviting the House to amend 
the law of conspiracy at the present time, 
have not felt it to be their duty to reply 
to the important despatch received from the 
French government, dated Paris, January 
20, 1858, which has been laid before parlia- 
ment." The opportunity was not lost upon 
the generalship of Mr. Disraeli It was 
one of those occasions when genius sees 
the course that is precisely to be pursued, 
adroitly presses its advantage home, and 
taking the tide at the flood, is borne on 
to victory. The leader of the Opposition 
saw that there was no inconsistency in 
voting for the introduction of the bill, 



and afterwards supporting the amendment, 
for the political situation had changed. 
It was not a question now between England 
and France, but between the House of Com- 
mons and the prime minister. In his first 
speech he had stated how advisable it 
would have been to have had the answer 
to the despatch laid before the House; and 
yet nearly a fortnight had elapsed, and still 
no reply had been forwarded to Paris. 

" Ten days ago," Mr. Disraeli said (Feb- 
ruary 19, 1858), "many hon. gentlemen 
acceded to the proposal of the government 
in the most guarded manner, because they 
reserved to themselves the right on a future 
occasion of expressing their opinions on 
the conduct of the government, and the 
injurious influence which it has exercised 
upon the character of England and the 
general course of events ; but because they 
did then accede to the introduction of the 
bill, does that stop them from opposing its 
further progress through this House? 
Why, if it was ten days ago a question 
between the parliament of England and 
the government and the people of France, 
that is not the position in which it stands 
upon the present occasion ; and in coming 
to a vote to-night we have the great advan- 
tage that on the previous occasion, by the 
manner in which the Commons of England 
agreed to the introduction of the bill, we 
proved our sincere sympathy with the 
French nation, and we displayed a decorous 
respect for the Emperor of the French. 
That very circumstance, I think, allows 
us now to offer our opinions, because now 
they cannot be misinterpreted, upon the 
conduct of the British minister." 

It was now, he argued, a question between 
parliament and the prime minister. If it 
was the fault of the government that ten 
days ago the despatch of Count Walewski 
was not answered, what excuse could now 
be made that it had not been replied to ? 
Parliament had generously supported the 
first reading of the bill, with a dear intima- 
tion of the view with which it regarded the 
laches of the government in not replying 
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to that missive of the minister of France, 
and yet even now no answer had been 
sent! No valid reason, no satisfactory 
excuse, had been advanced for the conduct 
of the government. The despatch of Count 
Walewski had been published in the Moni- 
teur, it had appeared in every accredited 
organ in Europe, it was the talk of all 
diplomacy, and still no reply had been 
vouchsafed to so important a document. 
It was perfectly inexplicable to him, said 
Mr. Disraeli, how the government could be 
guilty of the indiscretion of laying that 
unanswered despatch upon the table of the 
House of Commons, and of making it the 
very basis of the legislation which they now 
proposed. The question they had to decide 
to-night was solely confined to the respon- 
sibility which the government had incurred 
to those who represented the people of 
England in that House. The whole cir- 
cumstance of that despatch was cloaked 
in mystery, and no explanation had been 
afforded why it had not been answered. 
The government had behaved in a perplexed, 
a timid, a confused and unsatisfactory 
manner. If ministers had acted with 
promptitude and firmness — with a spirit 
ready to assert the dignity of the country, 
but at the same time calculated to conciliate 
the feelings of a faithful ally — no miscon- 
ception would have occurred. The issue 
before them had been narrowed to a very 
small limit. It was a question between 
parliament and the servants of the crown. 
Had ministers, or had they not, done 
their duty ? 

On a division, the House of Commons 
decided that the servants of the crown had 
not done their duty, and Lord Palmerston 
found himself in a minority — Ayes, 215 ; 
Noes, 234 The majority was a mixed one; 
it was composed of 146 Conservatives, 
eighty-four Liberals, and four Peelites — 
Gladstone, Graham, Cardwell, and Sidney 
Herbert. 

The defeat of the government took the 
country by surprise. There had been 
nothing in the events which had preceded 



the introduction of this bill to plainly 
indicate that Lord Palmerston had been 
losing ground. In the recent elections he 
was the hero of the hour, the patriotic 
minister of England, and his policy had 
been stamped with the warm approval of 
the nation. On the conclusion of the 
mutiny the war with China had been 
resumed, and Canton had been taken. 
The vote of thanks to the civil and 
military officers of India, in spite of the 
efforts of the Opposition to exclude the 
name of Lord Canning, had been passed 
The Oaths Bill, introduced by Lord John 
Bussell, to effect the admission of the 
Jews into parliament, and which empowered 
either house of parliament, by resolution, 
to omit the words, "upon the true faith of 
a Christian," from the oath of abjuration, 
had encountered no hostility. The measure 
to abolish the double government in 
India had met with approval Eeform, 
anxiously wanted, was on the eve of being 
introduced. Everything seemed to lead 
to the supposition that the Palmerston 
cabinet was about to hold a long lease of 
power. The government fell because the 
prime minister had wounded the country 
where it was the most likely to feel wounded, 
and because he declined to appeal for a 
further continuance in office. Had Lord 
Palmerston appealed to the House of Com- 
mons for a vote of confidence, the Opposition 
would in all probability have been defeated, 
and another measure more satisfactory to 
the country than the Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill been introduced. The chief of the 
cabinet, however, preferred to follow the 
constitutional course, and tendered his 
resignation. Lord Derby was sent for by 
Her Majesty, and the following v/ere the 
most important members of the new Con- 
servative administration : — 

First Lord of the Treasury, . Earl of Derby. 
Lord Chancellor, .... Lord Chelmsford. 
Lord President of the Council, Marquis of Salisbury. 
Lord Privy Seal, .... Earl of Hardwicke. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli 
Home Secretary, .... Mr. Walpole. 
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Foreign Secretary, . . . 

Colonial Secretary, . . . 

War Secretary, 

Indian Board of Control, . 

President of Board of Trade, 

Chancellor of the Duchy of ) 
Lancaster, . . . . $ 

Postmaster-General, . . . 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

Woods and Forests, . . . 



Earl of Malmesbury. 
Lord Stanley. 
Colonel Peel. 
Lord Ellenborough. 
Mr. Henley. 

Duke of Montrose. 

Lord Colchester. 
Sir J. Pakington. 
TheEarlofEglinton. 
Lord Naas. 
Lord J. Manners. 



During the remainder of the session, 
several measures of great importance not 
only became law, but the monotony of 
legislation was frequently enlivened by 
contests between those who had been 
expelled from, and those who had recently 
acceded to offica One of the first duties 
of the new cabinet was to repair the omis- 
sion of its predecessor, and return an answer 
to the despatch of Count WalewskL " Your 
lordship will remark to Count Walewski," 
wrote Lord Malmesbury to Lord Cowley, 
our ambassador at Paris, " that his Excel- 
lency, in stating that the attempt which has 
just providentially failed, like others which 
have preceded, was devised in England ; in 
speaking with reference to the adeptes de 
la d^magogie established in England, of 
' assassination elevated to doctrine, preached 
openly, practised in repeated attempts; 1 
and in asking ' whether the right of asylum 
should protect such a state of things or 
contribute to favour their designs and their 
plans,' has not unnaturally been understood 
to imply imputations, not only that the 
offences enumerated are not recognized as 
such by the English law, and may be com- 
mitted with impunity, but that the spirit 
of English legislation is such as designedly 
to shelter and screen the offender from 
punishment Her Majesty's government 
are persuaded that had Count Walewski 
known, when his Excellency held with 
your lordship the conversation to which I 
have adverted above, that such construction 
was put upon certain portions of his 
despatch of January 20, he would have had 
no difficulty in adding to the assurance then 
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given — the assurance that nothing could 
have been further from his intention than 
to convey an imputation injurious alike to 
the morality and the honour of the British 
nation." A few days after the transmission 
of this despatch, a reply was received which 
enabled Mr. Disraeli to announce to the 
House of Commons (March 12, 1858), that 
the unfortunate misunderstanding which 
had recently existed between the two 
countries had now entirely terminated iu 
a manner alike friendly and honourable, 
and which would be as satisfactory to the 
feelings as it was conducive to the interests 
of the two countries. 

The overthrow of the late cabinet ren- 
dered it necessary for the Conservative 
government to deal with the India bill 
which Lord Palmerston had introduced, 
but owing to party defeat, had been 
prevented from carrying through. On 
the conclusion of the severe struggles of 
the mutiny, it became very evident that the 
end of " John Company " was approaching. 
The evils consequent upon the double 
government then in fashion were so glaring, 
that it was impossible, in the face of the 
past difficulties that had occurred, to defend 
the system. The crown had the power of 
nominating the governor-general, and the 
company had the power of recalling him. 
The company gave general directions for 
the government of India ; but the parlia- 
mentary department, known as the board 
of control, had the right to review and 
revise those directions. Thus on every 
grave occasion there was a division of power 
and a conflict of authority. In introduc- 
ing his bill for the transfer of the authority 
of the company to the crown, Lord Palmer- 
ston had said that he was not acting in a 
spirit of hostility to the East India Com- 
pany, nor upon the ground of any delin- 
quency on the part of the company ; but 
that it was solely owing to the incon- 
venience, and the injurious character ot 
the existing arrangements, he desired to 
substitute the direct government of the 
crown. He showed that there was a 
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conflict of responsibility ; he pictured mo- 
mentous despatches oscillating in cabs 
between Cannon Row and Leadenhall Street, 
and pointed out that the results were gene- 
rally a compromise unsatisfactory both to 
the India house and the board of control. 
It now fell to the lot of Mr. Disraeli, as 
leader of the House of Commons, to carry 
out this policy. He rose up (March 26, 
1858) to introduce the India Bill of the 
new government — called India Bill No. 2, 
so as to distinguish it from the bill previ- 
ously brought in by Lord Palmerston. Like 
its predecessor, it never went beyond the 
first reading. 

" I could willingly have wished," he said, 
" that it had not fallen to my lot to perform 
a duty to-night which I believe to be clearly 
for the public advantage; but which, I 
think, no man not totally devoid of sensi- 
bility can perform without emotion. This 
corporation has fallen, sir, from no in- 
efficiency on the part of its chief managers. 
It has certainly not fallen from any want 
of talent, spirit, and devotion in its admirable 
public servants. It has fallen before the 
inevitable consequences of time, of change, 
and of progress. The circumstances under 
which it was created and cherished have 
gradually changed and passed away; and 
though its fall at last has appeared to be 
sudden, those who have given attention to 
its position could hardly have doubted, 
from the year 1853, that the time had 
almost arrived, and must arrive without 
any great delay, when parliament would 
have to consider what should be the most 
fitting substitute for an institution which 
in its day has done great service to this 
country, and which will always be remem- 
bered with pride and with respect. The 
East India Company has fallen very much 
like that great Italian republic which I 
have always thought it rivalled and resem- 
bled. It has fallen in possession of a 
gallant army, a powerful fleet, and a con- 
siderable territory. It has fallen with all 
the semblance of authority, and it has met 
its end in the august fulfilment of its duties. 



But when Venice fell under similar circum- 
stances, it was discovered that, whatever 
was its outward show, it rested on a founda- 
tion which had been sapped and was hollow 
for a long period of tima Like Venice, 
however, the East India Company has left 
a legacy of glory to mankind; and in 
treating to-night of a form of government 
which in our opinion ought to be substituted 
for that which has become extinct, I hope 
the House will allow me to express my 
own feelings, and to speak of the company 
with that respect which I think every 
right-minded Englishman will always ex- 
tend to its memory." 

Into the details of this measure we need 
but briefly enter, since the bill did not 
become law, but was withdrawn in favour 
of India Bill, No. 3, based upon the 
resolutions brought forward by Lord John 
Russell. Whilst desirous of abolishing the 
court of directors, and transferring their 
powers to the crown, Mr. Disraeli sought 
to secure the support of the democratic 
section of the community by making certain 
members of the council elective, and vesting 
the choice of them in large parliamentary 
constituencies. His scheme was as fol- 
lows: — At the head of affairs there was 
to be a secretary of state for India, who 
was to be president of the council of India, 
and to have the power of appointing a 
vice-president. The council for India was 
to consist of eighteen persons, half to bt 
nominated by the crown, half to be elected. 
Each of the Presidencies was to furnish one 
member of the council — a civil servant, 
who had served for at least ten years, 
five of which were to have been passed as 
resident or political agent at the court of 
some native prince. The remaining mem- 
bers were to represent the military service 
of the queen in India and the armies of 
the three Presidencies. The first council 
was to be appointed by parliament, but 
the second and future members by royal 
warrant. The other portion of the proposed 
council was to be elective, the qualification 
for four of the members being service for 
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at least ten years in the army, navy, or 
civil service of India, or residence there 
for fifteen years, engaged in agriculture, 
in commerce, or as a planter or manufac- 
turer. The constituency by which they 
were to be chosen would consist of about 
5000 persons, a vote being given to every 
one who had borne the queen's commission 
in India for ten years or who had been in 
the civil service for that time, to every 
registered proprietor of £2000 stock in 
Indian railways, and to every bond fide 
holder of £1000 stock. The remaining 
five members were to be elected by London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast, 
respectively. 

Shortly after its introduction the bill 
encountered strong opposition, both in 
parliament and throughout the country. 
Mr. Koebuck called it a sham from begin- 
ning to end, and said the electoral principle 
was introduced only to give colour to the 
despotic character of the bill. Mr. Bright 
warned the government to reconsider the 
measure, and stigmatized the provisions 
relating to popular election as clap-trap. 
The more the measure was examined, the 
more was it disliked ; especial disapproba- 
tion being directed against the propositions 
to make certain members of the council 
elective, and to vest the choice of them 
in large parliamentary constituencies. 
When the bill came on for the second 
reading, had the Opposition been united 
it would have gone hard with the govern- 
ment; but instead of attacking the bill, 
and pressing the matter to a division, 
Lord John Bussell rose and proposed 
to proceed by resolution. In substance, 
the resolutions he proposed provided for 
the transfer of the governing powers in 
India, executed by the company, to the 
crown, acting through one of the principal 
secretaries of state; those functions of 
government to be exercised by a minister 
of the crown, either alone or with the 
approbation of the committee for the affairs 
of India ; a council of not less than twelve 
nor more than fifteen members was to 



be appointed; and in order to secure 
knowledge and experience in the council, 
each member was to be required to have 
served for a term of years to be fixed 
by statute; the council was to be partly 
nominated and partly elected. 

Upon these resolutions the India Bill, 
No. 3, was framed. It led to much discussion 
in the House of Commons ; but both parties 
appeared to be united as to the substantial 
merits of the measure, and it was sent up 
to the Lords in the first week of July. It 
passed rapidly through the Upper House, 
and was then sent down to the Commons 
with a few trifling alterations. The most 
important of these was the amendment 
of the peers advising that the scientific 
branches of the Indian army should be 
thrown open to public competition. This 
amendment was supported by Mr. Disraeli 
(July 30, 1858). He was, he said, a firm, 
though not an extravagant or headstrong 
supporter of the competitive principle for 
public appointments; but as yet it had 
worked well, and he therefore supported 
the amendment. "There has rarely," he 
said, "been a subject of legislation more 
important than the one with which we 
have dealt in this session respecting the 
home government in India. Let the House 
recollect that for upwards of seventy years 
this question has been at intervals the 
subject of parliamentary discussion; that 
it has given rise to the greatest acerbities 
of feeling, and prolonged acrimony of 
political sentiments ; that it has convulsed 
cabinets, has dissolved parliaments, and 
that finally it has been recognized by the 
country as one of those knots that no 
ingenuity and no impartiality could ever 
untie. 1 claim no merit for the govern- 
ment in having brought this matter to 
some satisfactory conclusion. I claim some 
merit for parliament and some for the 
House of Commons ; but I claim the chief 
merit for the more enlightened spirit of the 
times in which we live, for the diffused 
education of the country where we have 
the happiness to be fellow-citizens, and the 
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rising sense of the value which we all 
attribute to intellectual acquirements, and 
our recognition of them as a proper 
qualification for admission to civil office. 
This spirit has assisted us in bringing this 
bill to its present state. It is, I think, 
only surprising that there have not been 
greater differences of opinion between the 
two Houses, and among ourselves in this 
House ; but what I would impress on the 
House is this — the great desirability there 
is that this legislation should be brought 
to a conclusion without leaving on any side 
and in any quarter, in any state or condition 
of the country, any feeling of irritation or 
jealousy. It is impossible that the middle 
classes, whose claims have been urged so 
freely, fairly, and constantly in this House 
and in other places — it is impossible that 
the great body of the community can for 
a moment feel that their claims have not 
been regarded. We have effected this 
change if the House to-night consents to 
this final step ; and so far as the patronage 
of the great empire of India — won, I freely 
admit, by the energies of the middle classes 
— is concerned, the great bulk will be 
obtained and enjoyed by those middle 
classes, not only with the certainty which 
they enjoyed in old days, but with far 
more honour and by a process infinitely 
more beneficial. Let us, by acceding to 
this suggestion of the Lords, conclude our 
labours with this conviction that we have, 
after all our pains, established on the whole 
a home government for India adapted to 
the circumstances with which it will have 
to deal, and have at the same time effected 
this object without creating jealousy, sus- 
picion, or dissatisfaction in any portion of 
the community over which Her Majesty 
reigns." There was some little discussion 
in both Houses upon the amendments to 
the bill; but the Lords having agreed 
to the proposals of Lord Derby, and the 
Lower House having acquiesced in the re- 
tention of the amendments which the peers 
insisted upon, the bill received on the last 
day of the session the assent of the crown. 



Whilst this bill was passing through 
committee India became the subject of an 
important debate, which at first appeared 
fraught with very dangerous consequences 
to the new government On the fall of 
Lucknow, which had been retaken by the 
rebels, and had been closely besieged by 
Sir Colin Campbell, the governor-general 
issued the following proclamation to the 
chiefs and inhabitants of Oude (March 3, 
1858):— "The army of his Excellency the 
commander-in-chief is in possession of 
Lucknow, and the city lies at the mercy 
of the British government, whose authority 
it has for nine months rebelliously defied 
and resisted. The resistance begun by a 
mutinous soldiery has found support from 
the inhabitants of the city and of the 
province of Oude at large. Many who 
owed their prosperity to the British govern- 
ment, as well as those who believed them- 
selves aggrieved by it, have joined in this 
bad cause, and ranged themselves with the 
enemies of the state. The first care of 
the governor-general will be to reward 
those who have been steadfast in their 
allegiance at a time when the authority 
of the government was partially overborne, 
and who have proved this by the support 
and assistance which they have given to 
British officers." The proclamation then 
specified the names of six talookdars or 
landowners of Oude, including two rajahs, 
and declared that they " are henceforward 
the sole hereditary proprietors of the lands 
which they held when Oude came under 
British rule, subject only to such moderate 
assessment as may be imposed upon them ; 
and that those loyal men will be further 
rewarded in such manner and to such 
extent as, upon consideration of their 
merits and their position, the governor- 
general shall determine. A proportionate 
measure of reward and honour, according 
to their deserts, will be conferred upon 
others in whose favour like claims may 
be established to the satisfaction of the 
government." 

In addition, the governor-general fur- 
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ther proclaimed to the people of Oude, 
that, with the above-mentioned excep- 
tions, the proprietary right in the 
soil of the province was confiscated to 
the British government, which would dis- 
pose of that right in such manner as 
might seem fitting. "To those talookdars, 
chiefs, and landholders, with their followers, 
who shall make immediate submission to 
the chief commissioner of Oude, surrender- 
ing their arms and obeying his orders, the 
right hon. the governor-general promises 
that their lives and honour shall be safe, 
provided that their hands are unstained 
by English blood murderously shed. But 
as regards any further indulgence which 
may be extended to them, and the con- 
ditions in which they may hereafter be 
placed, they must throw themselves upon 
the justice and mercy of the British 
government. ... As participation in 
the murder of Englishmen and English- 
women will exclude those who are guilty 
of it from all mercy, so will those who 
have protected English lives be specially 
entitled to consideration and leniency/' 
Upon this proclamation being shown to 
Sir James Outram, the chief commissioner 
of Oude, he considered the expressions it 
contained so harsh and severe that he 
remonstrated at the impolicy of its pub- 
lication. He pleaded for a modification 
of the provisions it contained, and begged 
that the sweeping clauses as to confiscation 
might be altered. His request was to a 
certain extent granted, and the following 
words were added to the proclamation, 
after the paragraph which ended with 
"justice and mercy of the British govern- 
ment" : — "To those among them who shall 
promptly come forward and give to 
the chief commissioner their support in 
the restoration of peace and order, this 
indulgence will be large, and the governor- 
general will be ready to view liberally the 
claims which they may thus acquire to a 
restitution of their former rights." 

Upon the Conservative government com- 
ing into power the opinion of Sir James I 



Outram was warmly supported by Lord 
Ellenborough, the president of the board 
of control. Without any consultation with 
his colleagues, and of his own mere motion, 
Lord Ellenborough, shortly after his instal- 
lation in office, forwarded a despatch (April 
19, 1858) to the governor-general of India, 
condemning in strong terms the Oude pro- 
clamation. "We cannot but express to 
you," he said, " our apprehension that this 
decree, pronouncing the disinherison of a 
people, will throw difficulties almost insur- 
mountable in the way of the re-establish- 
ment of peace. We are under the impression 
that the war in Oude has derived much 
of its popular character from the rigorous 
manner in which, without regard to what 
the chief landowners had become accus- 
tomed to consider their rights, the summary 
settlement had in a large portion of the 
province been carried out by your officers. 
. . . Other conquerors, when they have 
succeeded in overcoming resistance, have 
excepted a few persons as still deserving 
of punishment, but have, with a generous 
policy, extended their clemency to the great 
body of the people. You have acted upon 
a different principle : you have reserved a 
few as deserving of special favour, and you 
have struck, with what they feel as the 
severest of punishments, the mass of the 
inhabitants of the country. We cannot but 
think that the precedents from which you 
have departed, will appear to have been 
conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior 
to that which appears in the precedent you 
have made. We desire that you will miti- 
gate, in practice, the stringent severity of 
the decree of confiscation you have issued 
against the landowners of Oude. We desire 
to see British authority in India rest upon 
the willing obedience of a contented people. 
There cannot be contentment where there 
is general confiscation. Government can- 
not long be maintained by any force in a 
country where the whole is rendered hostile 
by a sense of wrong; and if it were possible 
so to maintain it, it would not be a con- 
summation to be desired." 
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The appearance of this despatch caused 
considerable excitement, and led to a debate 
in both Houses which lasted several nights. 
By the Opposition it was strongly censured 
as an attack upon an absent man, who was 
engaged in duties of great responsibility, 
and under circumstances of no ordinary 
peril. It was considered that the diffi- 
culties of the situation of the governor- 
general would be greatly increased by the 
publication of the despatch at such a 
moment. On the other hand, the Conserva- 
tives throughout the mutiny had not been 
influenced by the savage passions which 
advocated a sweeping policy of revenge, 
but had consistently recommended that in 
dealing with the rebellion justice should be 
tempered with mercy. It was the Liberal 
party who were hotly in favour of vindic- 
tive measures, confiscation, and wholesale 
capital punishment. The only fault the 
cabinet found with the despatch of Lord 
Ellenborough was, that it had been 
issued without any consultation with 
ministers. In both Houses resolutions 
were brought forward equivalent to a vote 
of censure. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Cardwell moved ''That this House, 
while it abstains from expressing any 
opinion upon the policy of any procla- 
mation which may have been issued by 
the governor-general of India in relation 
to Oude, has seen with regret and serious 
apprehension that Her Majesty's govern- 
ment have addressed to the governor- 
general, through the secret committee of 
the court of directors, and have published 
a despatch condemning in strong terms 
the conduct of the governor-general, and 
are of opinion that such a course on the 
part of the government must tend, in the 
present circumstances of India, to produce 
most prejudicial effects by weakening the 
authority of the governor-general, and by 
encouraging to further resistance those who 
are still in arms against us." Strange to 
say, a few evenings later, this despatch in 
favour of mercy was opposed in the Upper 
House, in a similar resolution to that 



moved by Mr. Cardwell, by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, whose whole career has been spent 
laboriously and honourably in the sacred 
work of mercy. 

The course that Lord Ellenborough 
pursued when arraigned before his peers 
was most loyal and frank. He defended 
in the most emphatic manner the step 
he had taken; he had heard no con- 
demnation of the tenor of the despatch 
he had written; no one had ventured to 
defend the principle of confiscation; the 
only question raised had been as to the 
propriety of publishing the document For 
that act he was entirely responsible. The 
Oude proclamation was directly opposed in 
principle to the policy of the government, 
and deserved, in his opinion, the fullest 
condemnation. The despatch which cen- 
sured it would be regarded in India as a 
message of peace, and would tend to pacify 
those who now lived in dread of English 
retribution. In England it was a question 
of party, but in India it would be under- 
stood as a conflict between the principles 
of confiscation and those of clemency. He 
admitted that he was on the side of clem- 
ency. Yet for his conduct he was alone 
responsible, and his colleagues should not 
be visited with any blame in the matter. 
In order, therefore, not to embarrass the 
action of the government he had tendered 
his resignation, which had been accepted. 
Lord Derby warmly praised the conduct 
of Lord Ellenborough ; he defended the 
principle of the despatch, but regretted 
its premature publication; it was published 
without his knowledge, and he did not 
therefore hold himself responsible for the 
act. After a full debate upon the sub- 
ject the verdict of the peers was against 
the resolution proposed by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

In the Commons the discussion was more 
lengthened and venomous. It lasted over 
four nights, and was memorable for the 
support afforded the government by some 
of the most prominent members of the 
Radical party, notably Sir James Graham 
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Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Bright. As the debate 
proceeded, it was evident that the motion 
of Mr. Cardwell was viewed by members 
with less and less favour. The Opposition 
had made a false move, and soon discovered 
their mistake. Member after member begged 
Mr. Cardwell to withdraw his motion, and 
it soon became plain that the phalanx 
against the government was breaking up. 
Towards the close of the debate Mr. Dis- 
raeli addressed a few words to the House. 
The motion, he said, was a vote of cen- 
sure, and he looked without apprehension 
to the result, and was ready to encounter 
the consequences of a division. With the 
exception of Lord Ellenborough's despatch, 
intended only for the eye of Lord Canning, 
the government had given the governor- 
general their cordial support He con- 
sidered the despatch justifiable, as he had 
always been in favour of clemency, and he 
was in hope that it had been addressed to a 
willing agent It was most desirable that 
the ministers and the governor-general 
should act together cordially and sin- 
cerely. " We never anticipated," said Mr. 
Disraeli, "the publication of the despatch 
which has produced all this discussion. 
But permit me to say, that if the relations 
between Her Majesty's government and 
the governor-general of India should be 
cordial, they should also be sincere; and 
if it is supposed for a moment that I, or 
those with whom I act, are prepared in 
any way to retract the opinions which we 
have expressed with regard to the policy 
of confiscation, which Lord Canning under 
evil influences unhappily adopted, but which 
I hope and have some reason to believe he 
has by this time relinquished, the House 
will indeed have misinterpreted what I 
have said, and the country will indeed be 
deceived as to the policy which we intend 
to pursue. I trust that Lord Canning will 
be influenced by those sentiments and that 
policy which distinguished his career at the 
commencement of these sad disturbances 
and disasters." He then ended by reaffirm- 
ing his former statements as to the manner 



in which India in the future should be 
governed. 

The House had now arrived at the de- 
cision that the debate should proceed no 
further, and much to the gratification and 
amusement of those who sat on the side 
of the Treasury bench the motion of Mr. 
Cardwell was withdrawn. The collapse of 
these resolutions, which ardent Liberals 
had fondly expected would usher in the 
downfall of the Derby cabinet, and lead 
to the restoration of those who had lately 
been in power, was wittily commented upon 
by Mr. Disraeli, when shortly afterwards 
he addressed a body of his electors at 
Slough : — 

"The motion was brought forward in 
the House of Commons," he said to his 
laughing audience, " by a gentleman of 
unimpeachable reputation. The 'Cabal,' 
which has rather a tainted character, 
chose its instrument with pharisaical accu- 
racy, and I assure you that when Mr. 
Cardwell rose to impeach me, I was terri- 
fied at my own shortcomings as I listened 
to a Nisi Prius narrative, ending with a 
resolution which I think must have been 
drawn up by a conveyancer. In the other 
house of parliament, a still greater reputa- 
tion condescended to appear on the human 
stage. Gamaliel himself, with the broad 
phylacteries of faction on his forehead, 
called God to witness, in pious terms of 
majestic adoration, that he was not like 
other men, and was never influenced by 
party motives. Well, gentlemen, what hap- 
pened under these circumstances? Some- 
thing, I am quite sure, unprecedented in 
the parliamentary history of England ; and 
when I hear of faction, when I hear of the 
arts and manoeuvres of parties, when I 
hear sometimes that party spirit will be the 
ruin of this country, let us take a calm 
review of what has occurred during the 
past fortnight, and I think we shall come 
to the conclusion that, in a country free 
and enlightened as England, there are 
limits to party feeling which the most 
dexterous managers of the passions of man- 
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kind cannot overpass, and that in the great 
bulk of parliament, as I am sure, whatever 
may be their opinions, in the great bulk of 
the people of the country, there is a genuine 
spirit of patriotism which will always right 
itself." 

Mr. Disraeli then described the scene 
which ensued on that memorable even- 
ing when the motion of Mr. Cardwell 
was withdrawn. "There is nothing," he 
laughed, " like that last Friday evening, in 
the history of the House of Commons. 
We came down to the House expecting 
to divide at four o'clock in the morning: 
I myself expecting probably to deliver an 
address two hours after midnight; and I 
believe that even with the consciousness of 
a good cause that is no mean effort Well, 
gentlemen, we were all assembled, our 
benches with their serried ranks seemed 
to rival those of our proud opponents, 
when suddenly there arose a wail of 
distress — but not from us; I can only 
liken the scene to the mutiny of the 
Bengal army. Segiment after regiment, 
corps after corps, general after general, 
all acknowledged that they could not 
march through Coventry. It was like a 
convulsion of nature, rather than any 
ordinary transaction of human life. I can 
only liken it to one of those earthquakes 
which take place in Calabria or Peru; 
there was a rumbling murmur, a groan, 
a shriek, a sound of distant thunder. No 
one knew whether it came from the top or 
the bottom of the House. There was a 
rent, a fissure in the ground; and then 
a village disappeared; then a tall tower 
toppled down; and the whole of the 
Opposition benches became one great dis- 
solving view of anarchy. Are these the 
people whom you want to govern the 
country — people in whose camp there is 
anarchy, between whom there is discord 
on every point, and who are not even 
united by the common bond of wishing to 
seize upon the spoils of office ? " 

Shortly before the House rose for the 
Whitsuntide recess Mr. Disraeli introduced 



his budget, which was very favourably 
received. The financial statement he 
delivered on that occasion does not call 
for any detailed notice. It was a lucid 
business-like proceeding, delivered in a 
plain straightforward manner, and destitute 
of all the arts of eloquence and rhetoric. 
The nation wanted to know what it waa to 
pay and what it was to receive, and the 
balance sheet was laid before it with all 
the prose and conciseness of a practised and 
unsentimental accountant The expenditure 
was calculated at £67,110,000, and the re- 
venue at £63,120,000 ; thus there would be 
a deficit of £3,990,000, which was to be met 
by repealing the War Sinking Fund Act, or 
at least suspending it until the exchequer 
bonds were provided for, and postponing 
the payment of these until 1862-63. With 
regard to new taxation Mr. Disraeli pro- 
posed to equalize the duty on spirits, from 
which he hoped to obtain £500,000; and 
to introduce a stamp on bankers' cheques, 
which he anticipated would yield £300,000. 
Touching the income tax he would support 
the settlement of 1853. "There are," he 
said, maintaining the opinions he had 
always expressed on the subject, "two 
great classes of reasons why the income 
tax should not form a permanent feature 
of our finance. The first class I may call 
domestic; the second springs rather from 
considerations of an external character. 
The feeling of the community generally 
of the inequality, of the injustice, and of 
the odious nature of this tax, has unfor- 
tunately been sanctioned and concurred 
in by all those statesmen who have felt 
the necessity of levying it; and it has 
been impossible to maintain it for any 
considerable time, or to adopt it as a 
permanent feature in our financial system, 
without great acerbity of feeling and much 
violent controversy being excited as to its 
character and its incidence. If you wish 
to establish it you have an endless crowd 
of controversies of the most angry character 
upon these points: — Whether there shall be 
recognized a difference between property 
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and income In its assessment ; whether, if 
that difference be not acknowledged, a 
difference shall be admitted between pre- 
carious and permanent incomes; whether 
there shall be a difference between incomes 
derived from trade and incomes derived 
from professions; whether the poor man 
shall be exempted, and what a poor man 
really is; what is income, and what are 
wages; who shall be exempted, where ought 
the line of exemption to be drawn, and the 
convenience of an exemption which shall 
exclude all but those who are called rich. 
These are some of the subjects of contro- 
versy which have always been raised in 
the country when an attempt has been 
made to establish the income tax for any 
lengthened period. These agitations have 
not of late prevailed. But why, let me 
ask, has that been the case ? It is because 
in 1853, after a great deal of agitation 
throughout the country upon this subject 
had taken place, after a committee had sat 
for two years to investigate it, and after 
all sorts of plans and expedients, devised 
by every manner of man, had been con- 
sidered in reference to it, an eminent 
member of this House (Mr. Gladstone) 
brought forward a great financial scheme 
in which, acknowledging the impossibility 
of reconstructing this tax upon principles 
of justice — upon principles which could 
satisfy the fair demands and expectations 
of society — he submitted to the notice of 
the House a proposition, the effect of which 
would be to secure its diminution and final 
extinction at the end of a certain term 
of years." Mr. Disraeli then informed 
the House that it was the intention of the 
government to adhere to the arrangement 
of 1853, and in the meanwhile not to 
propose any increase in the income tax 
in order to supply the deficit in the 
revenue. 

During the Whitsuntide recess Mr. Dis- 
raeli was entertained by the Conservative 
electors of Bucks at dinner at Slough. 
Called upon to reply to the toast of " Her 
Majesty's Ministers," he delivered a witty 
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and vivacious speech, which caused much 
amusement and excitement at the time, and 
led to a parliamentary debate. He described 
how the Conservatives had come into office 
by the collapse of a government supposed 
to be omnipotent, but falling suddenly to 
pieces in a manner altogetherunprecedented. 
He showed how unsatisfactory had been the 
relations between England and France when 
Lord Clarendon quitted office, and how the 
interests of the country had been neglected 
in the dispute with Naples as to the 
Cagliari affair* He commented upon 
the collapse of Mr. CardwelTs and Lord 
Shaftesbury's resolutions in the terms we 
have already quoted. He alluded to the 
difficulties incident to his position, and the 
manner in which they had been overcome ; 
and then, in a spirit of severe censure, 
he criticised the unprincipled opposition 
which the government had to encounter, 
and the manner in which the Liberal 
leaders bribed a hitherto independent 
press by social flatteries. "There existed 
at this moment/' he said, " that which has 
not existed in England since the days of 
Charles II. — a cabal which has no other 
object but to upset the government of the 
queen and to obtain its own ends in a 
manner the most reckless, but the most 
determined. They have succeeded in doing 
that which no cabal in modern times, I am 
proud to say, has yet succeeded in accom- 

* The Sardinian steamer Cagliari, trading between Genoa 
and Tunis, was seized (June 26, 1867) by some armed 
Sicilians who were on board, and steered by them to the 
island of Ponza, which they attacked, releasing several 
prisoners and capturing arms and ammunition. They then 
landed on the Neapolitan territory, for the purpose of inciting 
the inhabitants against the government The vessel, thus 
left to continue her voyage, was surrendered by the captain 
to a Neapolitan frigate on the high seas ; and her crew, with 
two English engineers, Watt and Park, were imprisoned at 
Naples on a charge of having aided in an attempted insur- 
rection on Neapolitan territory. Although eleven of the 
crew deposed that the English prisoners were ignorant of 
the objects of the expedition, and had been compelled bj 
force to work the engines, they were kept in close confine- 
ment for eight months, till one had lost his reason, and both 
sustained serious injury to health. They were liberated in 
consequence of the general indignation of the English people, 
and the strong representations made to the Neapolitan 
government by the English foreign secretary, the Earl of 
Malmesbury. Compensation having been demanded on 
behalf of the victims, the sum of £8000 was conceded by 
the authorities at Naples. 

53 
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plishing; they have, in a great degree, 
corrupted the once pure and independent 
press of England. Innocent people in the 
country, who look to the leading articles in 
the newspapers for advice and direction — 
who look to what are called leading organs 
to he the guardians of their privileges and 
the directors of their political consciences 
— are not the least aware, because this sort 
of knowledge travels slowly, that leading 
organs now are place-hunters of the cabal, 
and that the once stern guardians of popular 
rights simper in the enervating atmosphere 
of gilded saloons.* Yes, gentlemen, it is 
too true that the shepherds who were once 
the guardians of the flock are now in league 
with the wolves ; and therefore it is that, 
though we have been only three months in 
office, though during that space we have 
vindicated your honour, maintained the 
peace of Europe, which was in manifest 
peril, rescued our countrymen from a foreign 
dungeon, made up a great deficiency in your 
finances and yet reduced taxation, and laid 
a deep foundation for your future empire 
in the East, innocent people in the country 
who read leading organs believe we are a 
government that do nothing; that we are 
a weak government, and not entitled to the 
confidence of our country." 

This speech was severely criticised in the 
House of Commons both by Lord John 
Kussell and Lord Palmerston, and consti- 
tuted the text for a debate which occupied 
two nights; in the Upper House it was 
also commented upon. The late prime 
minister was, however, its hottest assailant 
He examined the speech paragraph by 
paragraph, and flatly denied the truth of 
the different statements brought forward. 
He denied that, when the present govern- 
ment came into office, the country was 
upon the verge of war with France; and 
even if that had been the case, such a 
statement ought not to have been made 
"in a booth at Slough to a parcel of 

* An allusion, not, it must be admitted, in the best taste 
to Mr. Delane, the editor of the Timet, who was then a 
frequent guest at Cambridge House, and who, through his 
great journal, attacked the Conservatiye policy. 



carousing electors." He denied that the 
release of the two English engineers had 
been due to the exertions of the Conservative 
government It was not true that the late 
ministry had carried on an intrigue to bring 
about a war between Naples and Sardinia. 
He denied that the Indian policy of the 
late government had been one of vengeance 
and general massacre; and he exercised 
all his satire with regard to the charge 
that the Opposition was a cabal "With 
reference to the assertion that we are a 
cabal," said Lord Palmerston, "if the use 
of that term implies that we are few in 
number, I have only to say that the result 
will show which of the two sides has the 
greatest number in the House. But I 
deny entirely, if we are a cabal in the 
sense of a party aiming at upsetting the 
government, that that is a novel proceeding. 
To say that there has never been a cabal 
since the days of Charles II. having for 
its object to upset the government, is an 
assertion I did not expect to hear from a 
quarter so enlightened. Such a thing is no 
novelty; but I will tell the right hon. 
gentleman what is such a novelty. It is 
not that there should be a cabal in 
opposition, but that there should be a 
factious government carrying into office all 
the factious feelings by which they were 
actuated in opposition ; a government which 
publishes libels on the former advisers 
of the crown, and on acts of the crown 
carried out by those former ministers; a 
factious government that sends forth and 
publishes, not only to Europe, but to India, 
principles which, if carried into execution, 
would lead to the dismemberment of our 
Indian empire; and a government which, 
whatever motives it may have been actuated 
by, publishes to the world a most affronting 
insult to the highest officer of the crown in 
any of Her Majesty's dominions." 

To these criticisms Mr. Disraeli briefly 
replied. "What has taken place on this 
subject," he said, "reminds me of a very 
unfortunate circumstance that has happened 
in that country which has been so much 
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the subject of the remarks of the noble 
lord. A gentleman of letters, having done, 
or said, or written something that offended 
a very powerful army, was called to account 
by a member of it He met his opponent 
without any hesitation, and, in the first 
instance, conducted himself with fair repute 
and success. But no sooner was this first 
affair over than another gentleman was sent 
for — one whose fierce mien and formidable 
reputation were such, that his friends thought 
he would put the matter right. He, too, 
demands satisfaction; and he is accompanied 
by a considerable body of other gentlemen, 
who seem by their appearance to signify 
that if the second assailant is not more 
successful than the first, they will find 
others to succeed him. In short, having 
somehow or other got into a scrape, they 
mean to bully him by numbers. . . . 
The noble lord is quite horrified that I 
should have spoken in a booth on matters 
of state policy. Special announcements on 
matters of state— on matters of peace or 
war — should be at a carousal in a club- 
room, such as we may remember; when 
you invite Her Majesty's officers who are 
to undertake operations of warfare, and 
when prime ministers take the chair, and, 
in what is styled (though not by me) an 
inebriated assembly, announce for the first 
time to the country that a great military 
expedition is to be undertaken." * 

Mr. Disraeli then denied that he had 
ever said that the country was on the 
verge of war when the Conservatives came 
into office ; but he had said that war might 
have taken place at the end, not of weeks 
or days, but of hours. He freely accepted 
the statement of Lord Palmerston, that on 
the retirement of the late government 
there was no prospect of a war with Franca 
" Of course," sneered Mr. Disraeli, " when 
there was a government which had avoided 
answering a despatch which it was sup- 

* In allusion to the dinner given at the Reform Club 
(March 7, 1854) to Admiral Sir Charles Napier previous to 
his departure with the Baltic fleet Lord Palmerston took 
the chair, and the proceedings were characterised throughout, 
to put it kindly, with much festivity. 



posed conveyed an insult to the people 
of this country ; when there was a govern- 
ment which not only declined answering 
that supposed insulting despatch, but which 
also strove to introduce a bill into the 
House to change the laws of England — 
it was very easy for such a government to 
maintain a good understanding with the 
power whose purposes (that power being 
at the time entirely misguided) it was then 
prepared to fulfil. But the moment a 
change of government took place — the 
moment there was an administration whose 
duty it was, in deference to the resolution 
of the House, to answer in a becoming 
manner the supposed insulting despatch, 
and to declare to France that they were 
not prepared at its instance to recommend 
any change in the laws of England — the 
House will at once see that the issues of 
peace or war became imminent." Yet the 
firmness of the Conservative government 
had resulted in the relations between the 
two countries becoming daily more cordial 
and satisfactory. 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to re-affirm 
all his former statements. The English 
engineers had been freed by the vigour 
of the present government, which had 
specially sent an agent to Naples for 
that purpose; the Indian policy of the 
late cabinet, based on Lord Canning's 
proclamation, was one of vengeance, con- 
fiscation, and massacre ; whilst that of the 
Conservatives was the superior policy of 
amnesty, religious toleration, and respect 
for property. Still Mr. Disraeli said he 
failed to see why Lord Palmerston should 
be so sensitive as to charges against the 
policy of the Liberals, for there was no 
connection between the great Liberal 
party and the late government The 
great Liberal party was in favour of 
vote by ballot, the abolition of church 
rates, the extension of the county fran- 
chise — all measures which had certainly 
not been advocated by the late cabinet 
Again, the great Liberal party was in 
favour of economy, yet no government 
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could be more guilty of extravagant, reck- 
less, and profuse expenditure than the one 
lately presided over by the noble lord. 
There was not the slightest connection 
between Lord Palmerston and the great 
Liberal party. Upon every subject there 
was total want of sympathy and total dis- 
similarity of views. That old delusion 
could never again be revived. Mr. Dis- 
raeli then touched upon the charge that 
the Opposition had been stigmatized as a 
" cabal " :— 

"The noble lord," said Mr. Disraeli, 
"complains that they have been called a 
* cabaL' What I call a cabal is a body of 
men, whether it be in this House or in 
another house — either a private house, or a 
house devoted to affairs of state — banded 
together not to carry out a policy, not to 
recommend by their wisdom and their 
eloquence measures calculated to win the 
approving sympathy of the community, but 
uniting all their resources, their abilities, 
and their varied influence — for what? to 
upset the queen's government, without even 
in so doing declaring any policy of their 
own, or giving any further clue to their 
opinions than this— that the first article 
of their creed is place. It is this conduct 
which has made the great body of the 
people of this country look with aversion 
on those machinations and manoeuvres, and 
has gained for Her Majesty's government 
the sympathy of all honourable and gener- 
ous minds. If I wanted to confirm the 
government in power ; if I were anxious to 
assure a longer tenure of office, I should 
beg the noble lords to continue their prac- 
tices. I should be delighted, night after 
night, if they called on me in this manner 
to defend statements made to my con- 
stituents, not one word of which I retract, 
and which I made with that due thought 
which such statements required. I should 
wish the noble lord to continue this course, 
for I am quite certain that, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be in this 
House or in England between the great 
Conservative party and the great Liberal 



party, there is this one point of union 
between us — that we are equally resolved, 
both in this House and throughout the 
country, no longer to be made the tools or 
the victims of an obsolete oligarchy." 

Parliament was prorogued August 3, 
1858, to the following October. The legis- 
lative results had not been unfruitful, and 
compared favourably with the meagre list 
carried through by the late government 
India had been transferred to the crown. 
The Oaths Bill, so long contended for by 
Lord John Bussell, had become law, and 
Jews were now to be admitted into parlia- 
ment* A measure had been introduced 
for the purification of the Thames, which 
exhaled its unsavoury odours too closely to 
St. Stephen's. A conference was sitting 
at Paris to solve several knotty diplomatic 
questions, and to insure the preservation 
of general peace. The colony of British 
Columbia had been established. Altogether 
the words in the royal speech were justified ; 
the session had been " productive of many 
important measures." 

During the recess several events occurred 
deserving of passing notice. The treaty of 
Tien Tsin was ratified, and peace with 
China established; a treaty of amity and 
commerce was concluded with Japan ; the 
East India Company was dissolved, and 
the authority of the queen proclaimed 
throughout India ; and Mr. Gladstone was 
busy, as lord high commissioner extra- 
ordinary, inquiring into the relations be- 
tween the Ionian Islands and England. 

* The following dates record the history of Jewish perse- 
cution and emancipation in this country: — 1189, Murder of 
numerous Jews at the coronation of Richard II. 1269, Jews 
prohibited from holding freehold property in England. 1290, 
Jews by order of Edward L expelled from England ; order 
rescinded by Oliver CromwelL 1763, A bill passed for the 
naturalisation of Jews in England, bat repealed the following 
year. 1883, Robert Grant s bill for relieving the Jews from 
civil disabilities rejected by the Lords. 1885, The first 
Jewish sheriff of London elected. 1837, The first Jew 
knighted. 1846, Jews placed upon the same footing as 
Protestant dissenters with respect to their places of worship, 
schools, &c 1848, 1851, 1858, and 1867, Lord John 
Russell's bill rejected by the Lords. 1855, Election of the 
fir&t Jew as lord mayor. 1858, House of Commons em- 
powered to modify the oaths in such a manner that they 
might be taken by Jews. 1860, The words " upon the faith 
of a Christian " expunged permanently in the case of Jewish 
members. 
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At the opening of the now year inisunder-- 

standings arose between France and Austria, 

which it was feared would lead to war. 

Lord Malmeabury appeared on the scene 

as peacemaker. He urged upon the two 

powers the wisdom of laying aside mutual 
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which has been so long preserved, and which 
has been on the whole so beneficial to the 
cause of humanity and civilization— while 
we have done this, we have equally im- 
pressed on those two great powers die duty 
that devolves upon them of entering, not 
into hostile rivalry for the military com- 
mand of Italy, bat into that more generous 
emulation of seeking to advance its interests 
and improve its condition." He then stated 
that since England was a Protestant power 
she could not well interfere in the govern- 



ment of die Pope ; but she had agreed with 
France and Austria, that if it were necessary 
to alter the settlement of 1815, with regard 
to the position of Central Italy, England 
would assist those powers to her utmost to 
effect such a result 

Domestic affairs were, however, at this 
moment of far greater interest than con- 
tinental politics. The question of parlia- 
mentary reform was uppermost in the 
minds of members, and it had been known 
during the winter months that Mr. Disraeli 
was diligent in drawing up a scheme, and 
that one of the first measures introduced 
by the Conservative cabinet would be a bill 
dealing with the representation of the 
people. Mr. Bright had been stumping the 
country, giving full vent to the democratic 
views he entertained upon the subject, and 
doing his best to create the agitation which 
had been aroused in 1832. But there was 
little excitement about the matter outside 
the walls of St Stephen's. The country was 
not exactly apathetic, but it was certainly 
far from being under the influences of the 
furor which had once shrieked for " the bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill" 
If a reform bill was passed it would be 
accepted ; if not, the country had no objec- 
tion to wait a little longer. The subject 
was more a parliamentary manoeuvre than 
a national question. 

Mr. Disraeli, as we have seen from the 
speeches given in this work, had never 
regarded the bill of 1832 as a final 
measure. "Finality," he said in his sen- 
tentious way, "is not the language of 
politics." He had accepted the bill, and 
had supported its clauses until the Liberals 
themselves had disapproved of the measure; 
then he had turned his thoughts to reform 
— to a thorough rearrangement of the bill, 
but to no patching up or tinkering with it 
He had throughout consistently opposed 
any piecemeal reform, as his replies to 
the schemes of Mr. Locke-King plainly 
prove. Mr. Disraeli clearly explained 
his views upon the subject in his brief 
speech on the policy of the government of 
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Lord Derby, delivered early in the last 
session (March 15, 1858). Two years after 
the passing of the Reform Act, when it 
was said that if the Tories came into 
power they would alter the bill, Sir Robert 
Peel rose up in the House of Commons 
and addressed himself to that question. 
"He made a compact, as it were," said 
Mr. Disraeli, "with the country and with 
parliament He engaged, with the party 
of which he was the leader, and with the 
colleagues with whom he was acting in 
public life, that he would accept the Reform 
Act, and he did accept it, heartily and 
sincerely, as the settlement of a great 
question, and that, if he found himself in 
power, he would neither directly nor in- 
directly attempt to change or tamper with 
its provisions. And on that compact the 
Conservative party, as it was called, sin- 
cerely and honourably acted; and whenever 
measures were brought forward to change 
that Act — not from our side, but from the 
Liberal party— the Whig ministry were 
invariably supported by the Conservative 
party in maintaining intact the spirit and 
provisions of the Reform Act. At last, and 
late in the day, 'finality* was deserted; 
and we were told — and told by the leader 
of the Whig party — that there must be a 
new settlement of the question and a new 
reform bill ; and from that moment I held 
myself free — and I am sure I am expressing 
the opinions of those with whom I act and 
of the great body of the Conservative party, 
not merely in this House, but throughout 
the country — from that moment we held 
ourselves free to consider the question of 
parliamentary reform upon its merits, and 
that if any future plan were brought 
forward to change the parliamentary con- 
stitution of this country we were open to 
offer those suggestions which, to our minds, 
might appear to lead to a settlement most 
conducive to the public weal" 

The result of this freedom of action was 
now to be apparent A reform bill had 
been drawn up by a Conservative cabinet, 
and it was about to be laid before the 



country. Three weeks after the assembling 
of parliament, Mr. Disraeli rose to move — 
" That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
amend the laws relating to the representa- 
tion of the people in England and Wales, 
and to facilitate the registration and voting 
of electors." "Sir," he began, "it is my 
duty to-night to draw the attention of the 
House to a theme, than which nothing 
more important can be submitted to their 
consideration. Those which are often 
esteemed the greatest political questions — 
those questions, for example, of peace or 
war which now occupy and agitate the 
public mind — are in fact inferior. In 
either of those cases an erroneous policy 
may be retraced; and there are no disasters 
which cannot be successfully encountered 
by the energies of a free people; but the 
principles upon which the distribution of 
power depends in a community when once 
adopted can rarely be changed, and an error 
in that direction may permanently affect 
the fortunes of a state or the character of 
a people. But, grave as is the duty and 
difficult as is the task, which have devolved 
upon Her Majesty's government in under- 
taking to prepare a measure to amend 
the representation of the Commons in 
this House, these I admit, and cheerfully 
admit, are considerably mitigated by two 
circumstances — the absence of all passion 
on the subject, and the advantage of 
experience. Whatever may be the causes, 
on which I care not to dwell, I believe 
that on this subject and on this occasion 
I appeal to as impartial a tribunal as is 
compatible with our popular form of 
government I believe there is a general 
wish among all men of light and leading in 
this country that the solution of this long- 
controverted question should be arrived at ; 
and that if public men, occupying the 
position' which we now occupy, feel it 
their duty to come forward to. offer that 
solution — one which I trust in our case 
will not be based upon any mean concession 
or any temporary compromise, but on prin- 
ciples consistent with the spirit of our 
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constitution, which will bear the scrutiny 
of debate, and which I trust may obtain 
the sympathy of public opinion — I feel 
persuaded that in the present conjuncture 
of our political world such an attempt will 
meet from this House with a candid though 
a discriminating support And equally it 
may be observed, that the public mind of 
this country has for the last quarter of a 
century, and especially during its latter 
portion, been so habituated to the con- 
sideration of all questions connected with 
popular representation, the period itself has 
been so prolific of political phenomena for 
the contemplation and study, and I may 
add the instruction, of the people of this 
country, that we are in a much more 
favourable position than the statesmen 
who in 1832 undertook the great office 
which then devolved upon them, because 
we address not only a parliament, but a 
country which has upon this subject the 
advantage of previous knowledge ; and all 
will agree that this greatly facilitates bpth 
discussion and decision. Although some 
of those who took a leading part in the 
transactions of 1832, happily for us, still 
sit in both Houses of Parliament, yet so 
long is the space of time that has elapsed 
since those occurrences, I think it is not 
impossible to speak of them with something 
of the candour of history. I do not doubt 
that our future records will acknowledge 
that, during some of the most important 
political events of modern history, those 
events were treated with the energy and 
the resource becoming British statesmen. 
If we judge of the Act of 1832 by its 
consequences, in the measures of this 
House and in the character of its members, 
it must be admitted that that policy was 
equal to the emergency it controlled and 
directed. I cannot, indeed, agree with 
those who attribute to the legislation of 
1832 every measure of public benefit that 
has been passed by this House during the 
last twenty-five years. I know well that 
before the reform of this House took place 
the administration of this country was dis- 



tinguished by its ability and precision. I 
believe, indeed, that, especially in the latter 
part of the administration of Lord Liverpool, 
this House was rather in advance of the 
opinion of the country at large. But I 
think that the reform of the House of 
Commons in 1832 greatly added to the 
energy and public spirit in which we had 
then become somewhat deficient 

"But, sir, it must be remembered that 
the labours of the statesmen who took part 
in the transactions of 1832 were eminently 
experimental. In many respects they had 
to treat their subject empirically, and it is 
not to be wondered at if in the course of 
time it was found that some errors were 
committed in that settlement; and if, as 
time rolled on, some, if not many deficien- 
cies, were discovered. I beg the House to 
consider well those effects of time, and 
what has been the character of the twenty- 
five years that have elapsed since the 
reform of 1832. They form no ordinary 
period. In a progressive country and a 
progressive age, progress has been not only 
rapid, but perhaps precipitate. There is no 
instance in the history of Europe of such 
an increase of population as has taken 
place in this country during this period. 
There is no example in the history of 
Europe or of America, of a creation and 
accumulation of capital so vast as has 
occurred in this country in those twenty- 
five years. And I believe the general 
diffusion of intelligence has kept pace with 
that increase of population and wealth. 
In that period you have brought science to 
bear on social life in a manner no philoso- 
pher in his dreams could ever have antici- 
pated ; in that space of time you have, in a 
manner, annihilated both time and space. 
The influence of the discovery of printing 
is really only beginning to work on the 
multitude. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that in a measure passed twenty-five years 
ago, in a spirit necessarily experimental, 
however distinguished were its authors, 
and however remarkable their ability, some 
omissions have been found that ought to 
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be supplied, and some defects that ought 
to be remedied. In such a state of things 
a question in England becomes what is 
called a public question. Thus parliamen- 
tary reform becomes a public question; 
a public question in due course of time 
becomes a parliamentary question; and 
then, as it were, shedding its last skin, it 
becomes a ministerial question." 

Mr. Disraeli then alluded to the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform having un- 
successfully been introduced in 1852, 
in 1854, and in 1857 by three cabin- 
ets, and to the efforts of independent 
members to deal with the question by 
measures of detail, instead of taking a 
general view and bringing forward a 
comprehensive plan, which would have 
effected a fair adjustment of all the con- 
troverted points. "This," he continued, 
"was the state of the question when, a 
change of government again occurring, the 
Earl of Derby became responsible for the 
administration of this country. Let me 
now ask the House what, in their opinion, 
was our duty under these circumstances? 
That, from the peculiar position at which 
this question had arrived, it might have 
been practicable by evasion for a time to 
stave off a solution, I do not say is impos- 
sible ; but that is a course which, speaking 
for my colleagues and myself, I may 
respectfully observe is not at all congenial 
with our tastes. Were you to allow this 
question, which the sovereign had three 
times announced was one that ought to be 
dealt with — which three prime ministers, 
among the most skilful and authoritative 
of our statesmen, had declared it was their 
intention to deal with — to remain in 
abeyance ? Was it to be left as a means 
of reorganizing an Opposition ? Is that the 
opinion of either side of this House ? Is 
it the judgment of this House that that 
is a wholesome position for political ques- 
tions of the highest quality to occupy? 
Was parliamentary reform — a subject 
which touches the interests of all classes 
and all individuals, and in the wise and 



proper settlement of which the very destiny 
of this country is concerned — to be suffered 
to remain as a desperate resource of faction; 
or was it a matter to be grappled with only 
at a moment of great popular excitement, 
and settled, not by the reason, but by the 
passion of the people ? Were we to estab- 
lish, as it were, a chronic irritation in the 
public mind upon this subject, which, of 
all others, should not form the staple of our 
party contests ? Were the energies of this 
country — an ancient country of complicated 
civilization — were they at this time of day, 
boasting as we do of a throne that has 
endured for a thousand years, to be dis- 
tracted and diverted from their proper 
objects, the increase of the wealth and 
welfare of the community, and wasted in 
a discussion of the principles of our consti- 
tution and of what should be the funda- 
mental base of our political institutions? 
I cannot for a moment believe that this 
House would think that a posture of affairs 
which would be free from danger to the 
empire, or which it would be honourable 
for any public man to sanction. Having, 
then, to consider the state of the country 
with reference to this question, and recall- 
ing all those details which on this occasion 
I feel it incumbent on me to place before 
the House, the government of the Earl of 
Derby, on their accession to power, had to 
inquire what it was their duty to fulfil. 
And, sir, it was the opinion — the unanimous 
opinion of the cabinet of the Earl of Derby 
— that this subject must be dealt with, and 
dealt with in an earnest and sincere spirit" 
Mr. Disraeli then contended, that there 
had been nothing in the position or ante- 
cedents of Lord Derby to preclude him 
from dealing with the question. Lord 
Derby, as Mr. Stanley, had served in the 
cabinet of Earl Grey in 1832, and to his 
ability and energy much of the success of 
the Eef orm Bill had been due. The Conser- 
vatives had never opposed any extension of 
the clauses of the Eeform Bill, they had 
never objected to any measure which was 
to effect a reconstruction of the House; 
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but they bad frankly said, that if those 
who had made the settlement of 1832 
questioned its propriety and proposed to 
amend it, the Conservative party would 
offer no obstruction, but would give to the 
proposed amendments their candid con- 
sideration, making every effort on their 
part to improve the representation of the 
people. He, therefore, could not under- 
stand the justness of the taunts which had 
been so freely directed against the Con- 
servative party for entering upon this task. 
" Now, sir," proceeded the chancellor of 
the exchequer, "it appears to me that those 
who are called parliamentary reformers may 
be divided into two classes. The first are 
those whose object I will attempt to describe 
in a sentence. They are those who would 
adapt the settlement of 1832 to the England 
of 1859 ; and would act in the spirit and 
according to the genius of the existing con- 
stitution. Among these reformers I may 
be permitted to class Her Majesty's minis- 
ters. But, sir, it would not be candid, and 
it would be impolitic, not to acknowledge 
that there is another school of reformers, 
having objects very different from those 
which I have named. The new school, if 
I may so describe them, would avowedly 
effect a parliamentary reform on principles 
different from those which have hitherto 
been acknowledged as forming the proper 
foundations for this House. The new school 
of reformers are of opinion that the chief, 
if not the sole object of representation, is 
to realize the opinion of the numerical 
majority of the country. Their standard is 
population; and I admit that their views 
have been clearly and efficiently placed be- 
fore the country. Now, sir, there is no doubt 
population is, and must always be, one of 
the elements of our representative system. 
There is also such a thing as property; and 
that, too, must be considered. I am ready 
to admit that the new school have not on 
any occasion limited the elements of their 
representative system solely to population. 
They have with' a murmur admitted that 
property has an equal claim to considera- 
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tion; but then they have said that property 
and population go together. Well, sir, 
population and property do go together — 
in statistics, but in nothing else. Popu- 
lation and property do not go together in 
politics and practice. I cannot agree with 
the principles of the new school, either if 
population or property is their sole, or if 
both together constitute their double stand- 
ard. I think the function of this House is 
something more than merely to represent 
the population and property of the country. 
This House, in my opinion, ought to repre- 
sent all the interests of the country. Now, 
those interests are sometimes antagonistic 
often competing, always independent and 
jealous ; yet they all demand a distinctive 
representation in this House, and how can 
that be effected, under such circumstances, 
by the simple representation of the voice of 
the majority, or even by the mere prepon- 
derance of property? If the function of 
this House is to represent all the interests 
of the country, you must of course have a 
representation scattered over the country; 
because interests are necessarily locaL An 
illustration is always worth two arguments; 
permit me, therefore, so to explain my 
meaning — if it requires explanation. Let 
me take the two cases of the metropolis 
and that of the kingdom of Scotland, to the 
representation of which the hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Baxter) is so much afraid 
that I should not do justice. The popula- 
tion of the metropolis and that of the king- 
dom of Scotland are, at this time, about 
equal The wealth of the metropolis and 
the wealth of the kingdom of Scotland are 
very unequal. The wealth of the metro- 
polis yields a yearly income of £44,000,000 
— upon which the assessment under the 
great schedules of the income tax is levied ; 
while the amount upon which such assess- 
ment is levied under those schedules in 
Scotland is only £30,000,000. There is, 
therefore, the annual difference between 
£44,000,000 and £30,000,000; yet who 
would for a moment pretend that the 
various classes and interests of Scotland 
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could be adequately represented by the 
same number of members as represent the 
metropolis ? So much for the population 
test. 

"Let us now take the property test," he 
continued. "Let us take one portion of 
that very metropolis to which I have 
this moment referred. This is an age 
of statistics. I do not place more 
value upon them than they deserve; but 
this is, I believe, at least an accurate 
memorandum. Let us look to the wealth 
of the city of London. The wealth of the 
city of London is more than equivalent to 
that of twenty-five English and Welsh 
counties returning forty members, and of 
140 boroughs returning 232 members. The 
city of London, the city proper, is richer 
than Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham put together. Or take another and 
even more pregnant formula. The city 
of London is richer than Bristol, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, Wolverhampton, 
Bradford, Brighton, Stoke-upon-Trent, Not- 
tingham, Greenwich, Preston, East Eetford, 
Sunderland, York, and Salford combined — 
towns which return among them no less 
than thirty-one members. Yet the city of 
London has not asked me to insert it in 
the bill which I am asking leave to 
introduce, for thirty-one members. . . . 
So much for the population test, and so 
much for the property test, if you are to 
reconstruct this House on either of those 
principles ; but the truth is, that men are 
sent to this House to represent the opinions 
of a place, and not its power. We know 
very well what takes place at a parlia- 
mentary election in this country. The 
man of princely fortune has, when he goes 
to the poll, no more votes than the humble 
dweller in a £10 house ; because we know 
very well that his wealth, his station, and 
his character will give him the influence 
which will adequately represent his pro- 
perty; and the constitution shrinks from 
a plurality of votes in such a case. The 
constitution also shrinks from the enjoy- 
ment of a plurality of votes by large towns 



by means of seats in this House. It wants 
the large towns and cities of England to 
be completely represented. It wishes to 
see the members for Liverpool, Mancheste 
and Birmingham in their places, ready to 
express the views of those powerful and 
influential communities ; and it recognizes 
them as the representatives of the opinions 
of those places, but not as the representatives 
of their power and influence. Because what 
happens to the rich man at a contested 
election will happen to these places. Why, 
sir, the power of the city of London or that 
of the city of Manchester in this House is 
not be measured by the honourable and 
respectable individuals whom they send 
here to represent their opinions. I will 
be bound to say that there is a score — 
nay, that there are three score — members 
in this House who are as much and more 
interested, perhaps, in the city of Man- 
chester than those who are in this House 
its authoritative and authentic representa- 
tives ; and when a question arises in which 
the interests of Manchester, Liverpool, or 
Birmingham are concerned, the influence 
of those places is shown by the votes of 
persons so interested in their welfare, as 
well as by those of the respectable and 
respected individuals who are sent here to 
represent them. 

"Look at the metropolis itself, not speak- 
ing merely of the city of London. Is the 
influence of the metropolis in this House 
to be measured by the sixteen hon. members 
who represent it, and who represent it, I 
have no doubt, in a manner perfectly satis- 
factory to their constituents, or they would 
not be here ? No ! We all of us live in 
the metropolis; many of the members of 
this House have property, a few of them 
very large property in it; and, therefore, 
the indirect influence of the metropolis in 
this House is not to be measured merely 
by the number of members which it returns 
to parliament So much for that principle 
of population, or that principle of property, 
which has been adopted by some, or that 
principle of population and property com* 
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bined, which seems to be the more favourite 
form. It appears to me that the principle, 
as one upon which the popular representa- 
tion in this House ought to be founded, is 
fallacious and erroneous. There is one 
remarkable circumstance connected with 
the new school, who would build up our 
representation on the basis of a numerical 
majority, and who take population as their 
standard. It is this — that none of their 
principles apply except in cases where 
population is concentrated. The principle 
of population is, although I cannot say a 
favourite doctrine, because I do not think it is 
so, a very notorious doctrine at the present 
moment; but it is not novel, although intro- 
duced at a comparatively recent period into 
our politics. It was broached in the dis- 
cussions which took place when the former 
reform bills were brought in by preceding 
governments. It was the favourite argu- 
ment of the late Mr. Hume. His argument 
for parliamentary reform — a subject which 
he frequently brought before the House — 
was generally this; he took some unfor- 
tunate borough in the west of England ; he 
described it as a borough with a very small 
population and very little business, and he 
said: — 

This borough returns two members to parlia- 
ment, while the great city of Manchester, with 
its population of hundreds of thousands, and with 
half the business of the world concentrated in its 
circle, only returns the same number. Con any- 
thing be more monstrous ? Disfranchise the small 
borough, and give its members to the city of 
Manchester. 

"Such was the argument which for several 
years passed in this House unchallenged. 
Mr. Hume brought forward his motion for 
parliamentary reform in 1852, when, by 
a somewhat curious coincidence, I was 
occupying the same seat which I now 
fill, and it fell to my lot to make a reply 
to him. I stated then what I had long 
felt, that although I entirely rejected the 
principle of population, still, admitting it 
for the sake of argument to be a right 
principle, we must arrive at conclusions 



exactly the reverse of those which Mr. 
Hume and the school which he founded 
were perpetually impressing upon the 
public mind. The principle in my opinion 
is false, and would produce results danger- 
ous to the country, and fatal to the House 
of Commons. But if it be true — if it be 
our duty to reform the representation upon 
it — then I say you must arrive at con- 
clusions entirely different from those which 
the new school has adopted. If population 
is to be the standard, and you choose to 
disfranchise small boroughs and small con- 
stituencies, it is not to the great towns 
you can, according to your own principle, 
transfer their members." 

Mr. Disraeli then dealt with certain 
returns which he had formerly quoted to 
the House* proving that if they came to 
population in round numbers 10,500,000 
of the people of England returned only 
150 or 160 county members, while the 
boroughs representing 7,500,000 returned 
more than 330 members. If they admitted 
the principle of population they must dis- 
franchise the boroughs, and give their 
members to the counties. 

"Let us now see, sir," he continued, 
"what will be the consequence if the 
population principle is adopted. You 
would have a House, generally speaking, 
formed partly of great landowners and 
partly of great manufacturers. I have no 
doubt that, whether we look to their 
property or to their character, there would 
be no country in the world which could 
rival in respectability such an assembly. 
But would it be a House of Commons — 
would it represent the country — would it 
represent the various interests of England ? 
Why, sir, after all, the suffrage and the 
seat respecting which there is so much 
controversy and contest, are only means 
to an end. They are means by which you 
may create a representative assembly that 
is a mirror of the mind as well as of the 
material interests of England. You want 
in this House every element that obtains 

• See pp. 142, 148 of this work. 
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the respect and engages the interest of the 
country. You must have lineage and 
great territorial property; you must have 
manufacturing enterprise of the highest 
character; you must have commercial 
weight ; you must have professional ability 
in all its forms ; but you want something 
more — you want a body of men not too 
intimately connected either with agriculture, 
or with manufactures, or with commerce; 
not too much wedded to professional thought 
and professional habits ; you want a body of 
men representing the vast variety of the 
English character; men who would arbitrate 
between the claims of those great predo- 
minant interests; who would temper the 
acerbity of their controversies. You want 
a body of men to represent that considerable 
portion of the community who cannot be 
ranked under any of those striking and 
powerful classes to which I have referred, 
but who are in their aggregate equally 
important and valuable, and perhaps as 
numerous. 

"Hitherto you have been able to effect 
this object; you have effected it by the 
existing borough system, which has given 
you a number of constituencies of various 
dimensions distributed over the country. 
No one for a moment pretends that the 
borough system in England was originally 
framed to represent all the classes and 
interests of the country; but it has been 
kept and cherished because the people 
found that, although not directly intended 
for such a purpose, yet indirectly it has 
accomplished that object; and hence I 
lay it down as a principle that if you 
subvert that system, you are bound to 
substitute for it machinery equally effec- 
tive. That is all I contend for. I am not 
wedded to arrangements merely because 
they exist; but what I hope this House 
will not sanction is, that we should remove 
a machinery which performs the office 
we desire, unless we are certain that we 
can substitute for it a machinery equally 
effective. Now, there is one remarkable 
feature in the agitation of the hew school. 



It is not that they offer for the system 
they would subvert a substitute ; it is not 
that they offer us new machinery for the 
old machinery they would abrogate ; but 
it is a remarkable circumstance that they 
offer no substitute whatever. They lay 
down their inexorable principle ; they 
carry it to its logical consequences, and 
the logical consequences would be that to 
this House, in the present state of the 
population, no doubt you would have men 
returned by large constituencies who would, 
in most instances, represent great wealth. 
I will make that concession ; but when this 
House is assembled, how will it perform 
the duties of a House of Commons ? I will 
tell you what must be the natural con- 
sequence of such a state of things. The 
House will lose, as a matter of course, its 
hold on the Executive. The House will 
assemble ; it will have men sent to it, no 
doubt, of character and wealth, the greet 
majority of them matured and advanced 
in life ; and having met here, they will be 
unable to carry on the Executive of the 
country. Why ? Because the experiment 
has been tried in every country, and the 
same result has occurred ; because it is not 
in the power of one or two classes to give 
that variety of character and acquirement 
by which the administration of a country 
can be carried on. Well, then, if this 
House loses its hold over the Executive of 
the country, what happens ? We fall back 
on a bureaucratic system, and we should 
find ourselves, after all our struggles, in the 
very same position from which in 1640 we 
had to extricate ourselves. Your admin- 
istration would be carried on by a court 
minister, perhaps a court minion. It might 
not be in these times, but in some future 
time. The result of such a system would 
be to create an assembly where the mem- 
bers of parliament, though chosen by great 
constituencies, would be chosen from limited 
classes, and perhaps only from one class of 
the community. There is a new school 
of philosophers who hold that there is no 
such thing as progress— that nations move 
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in a circle, and that after a certain cycle 
they arrive at exactly the same place, and 
stand in precisely the same circumstances 
which they quitted two or three centuries 
before. I have no time now to solve a 
problem of that depth. Questions so pro- 
found require the leisure and abstraction 
of the Opposition benches. But if the 
population principle should be adopted, I 
should give in my adhesion to the new 
school of philosophy ; and I feel persuaded 
that the House of Commons, after all its 
reform and reconstruction, would find itself 
in the same comparatively ignominious 
position from which the spirit and energy 
of the old English gentry emancipated it 
more than two centuries ago. Therefore 
I need not inform the House that it is no 
part of my duty to recommend it to adopt 
that principle. We cannot acknowledge 
that population, or property, or even pro- 
perty and population joined together, should 
be the sole principle on which the legislative 
system shall be constructed." 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to discuss 
the details of the measure he had drawn 
up. He did not propose to alter the limits 
of the franchise, but to introduce into 
boroughs a new kind of franchise, founded 
upon personal property, and to give a vote 
to persons having property to the amount 
of £10 a year in the funds, bank stock, and 
East India stock. Also a person having 
£60 in the savings bank would, under the 
bill, be an elector for the borough in which 
he resided, as well as the recipients of 
pensions in the naval, military, and civil 
services amounting annually to £20. 
Dwellers in a portion of a house whose 
aggregate rent was £20 a year, would like- 
wise have a vote. The suffrage would also 
be conferred upon graduates of the uni- 
versities, ministers of religion, members of 
the legal profession and of the medical 
body, and upon certain schoolmasters. He 
had preferred to introduce this new kind of 
franchise into boroughs, instead of attempt- 
ing to lower it For such preference Mr. 
Disraeli gave the following reason : — 



"I am ready to admit," he said, "that 
there are many persons quite capable of 
exercising the suffrage who do not live in 
£10 houses, and whom I should wish to see 
possessing the suffrage. But should we 
obtain that result by — I won't call it the 
vulgar expedient, because the epithet 
might be misinterpreted, though I should 
not use it in an offensive sense — but by 
the coarse and common expedient which is 
recommended, of what is called ' lowering 
the franchise in towns ? ' Now, I beg the 
House to consider for a moment what must 
be the effect of lowering the franchise in 
towns. Suppose that, instead of a £10 
borough qualification, you had a £5 borough 
qualification ? Well, the moment that you 
had a £5 borough qualification you would 
realize all those inconvenient results which 
are erroneously ascribed to the £10 quali- 
fication. You would then have a monoto- 
nous constituency. You would then have 
a constituency whose predominant opinions 
would be identical. You would then have 
a constituency who would return to parlia- 
ment members holding the same ideas, the 
same opinions, the same sentiments; and 
all the variety which represents the English 
character would be entirely lost You 
would then have in your borough con- 
stituency a predominant class; and certainly 
the spirit and genius of our constitution 
are adverse to the predominance of any 
class in this House. It certainly would be 
most injudicious, not to say intolerable, 
when we are guarding ourselves against the 
predominance of a territorial aristocracy 
and the predominance of a manufacturing 
and commercial oligarchy, that we should 
reform parliament by securing the pre- 
dominance of a household democracy. I 
am convinced that that is not the mode in 
which you must improve and vary the 
elements of the present borough consti- 
tuency." 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to deal with 
the county franchise, prefacing his remarks 
with a review of the controversy respecting 
the Ghandos clause in the bill of 1832. 
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The government were desirous of putting 
an end to the heart-burnings arising from 
that clause,* and of restoring the county 
constituency to its natural state, and of 
bringing about a general content and sym- 
pathy between the different portions of the 
constituent body. To effect this object the 
principle of identity of suffrage between 
the counties and towns would be recognized. 
" If the suffrages of the town are transferred 
to the county," explained Mr. Disraeli, " and 
the suffrages of the county transferred to 
the town, all those voters who, dwelling in 
a town, exercise their suffrage in the county 
by virtue of a county suffrage, will record 
their votes in the town; and the freeholder, 
resident in a town — subject to provisions 
in the bill which would prevent this con- 
stitutional instrument being turned to an 
improper use — will have a right to vote for 
the borough in which he resides. This, as 
well as the franchise founded on savings- 
banks, will open another avenue to the 
mechanic, whose virtue, prudence, intelli- 
gence, and frugality entitle him to enter 
into the privileged pale of the constituent 
body of the country. If this principle be 
adopted, a man will vote for the place 
where he resides, and with which he is 
substantially connected. Therefore the 
first measure would embody this logical 
consequence, that it would transfer the 
freeholders of the town from the county 
to the town." Boundary commissioners, 
appointed by the inclosure commissioners, 
were to visit the English boroughs, re- 
arrange them, and adapt them to the altered 
circumstances of the times. Mr. Disraeli 
estimated that the effect of giving to coun- 

* The Cbandos clause was the 20th clause of the Reform 
Bill of 1882. It gave the right of voting to the occupiers 
of lands or tenements of a rent of not less than £50 per 
annum. It had been moved as an amendment in committee 
of the reform bill of 1831, by the Marquis of Chandos, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham. It was opposed by Lord 
John Russell, but supported by Mr. Hume and other 
Liberals, who were desirous of as wide an extension of the 
suffrage as possible ; and was carried against the government 
by a majority of eighty-four, August 18, 1831. Ministers 
incorporated it in their measure, and although that Reform 
Bill was rejected by the House of Lords, the clause was 
introduced in the bill of 1832, and was carried, on a division, 
by ft majority of 240. 



ties a £10 franchise would add 200,000 to 
the county constituency. 

The speaker then proceeded to state how 
the elective body was to be registered, and 
how it was to vote. Overseers of parishes 
would be required to furnish a list of 
owners as well as occupiers, which would 
be a self-acting register. The number of 
polling places was to be increased; every 
parish having 200 electors was to possess 
a polling place ; every voter was to vote in 
the place where he resided, and those whopre- 
ferred it might vote by polling papers instead 
of goingto the hustings, due precautions being 
provided against fraud and personation. 

Mr. Disraeli next had to deal with the 
delicate question of redistribution. "In 
attempting to deal with the question popu- 
larly designated parliamentary reform," he 
said, "Her Majesty's government have 
endeavoured, so far as their intelligence 
could dguide them, to offer a proposition to 
the House which, consistently with their 
conception of the principles upon which 
the English constitution is founded, should 
secure for this country a complete repre- 
sentation. One of our first considerations 
was, of course, the electoral body, upon 
which I have treated at such length. But 
a complete representation does not depend 
merely upon the electoral body, however 
varied you may make its elements, how- 
ever homogeneous its character. It also 
depends upon whether, in your system, 
the different interests of the country are 
adequately represented. Now, discarding 
for ever that principle of population upon 
which it has been my duty to make some 
remarks; accepting it as a truth that the 
functions of this House are to represent not 
the views of a numerical majority — not 
merely the gross influence of a predominant 
property, but the varied interests of the 
country — we have felt on this occasion it 
was incumbent on us diligently and even 
curiously to investigate the whole of Eng- 
land, and see whether there were interests 
not represented in this House whose views 
we should wish to be heard here; and 
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whether the general representation of the 
country could be matured and completed. 
In undertaking this office, it must not be 
supposed that we have been animated by 
a feeling that we would only do that which 
the hard necessity of the case required. 
Had we been so influenced, it is possible 
we might have brought forward a measure 
that would have served the purpose of the 
moment, and yet left seeds behind us which 
might have germinated in future troubles, 
controversies, and anxieties. We have been 
sincerely desirous to adapt the scheme of 
1832 to the England of 1859, and to induce 
the House to come to a general settlement, 
whether as regards the exercise of the 
franchise or the direct representation in 
this House of the various interests of the 
community, which should take this question 
for a long period out of the agitating 
thoughts of men. We have sought to 
offer to the country, in the hope that 
it will meet with its calm and serious 
approval, what we believe to be a just 
and, I will not say a final, but conclusive 
settlement. Finality, sir, is not the language 
of politics. But it is our duty to propose 
an arrangement which, so far as the circum- 
stances of the age in which we live can 
influence our opinion, will be a conclusive 
settlement. And we have laid it down as 
our task to consider, without any respect 
to persons, what we honestly think are 
the interests of the country that are not 
represented, but which we should at this 
moment counsel the House to add to their 
numbers." 

The deliberations of the government 
had ended in the following recommenda- 
tions : — Four members were to be added to 
the West Biding of Yorkshire, two to South 
Lancashire, and two to Middlesex. The 
towns of Hartlepool, Birkenhead, West 
Bromwich, Wednesbury, Burnley, Staley- 
bridge, Croydon, and Gravesend, were 
to be represented. These additions were to 
be effected by the towns of Honiton, Thet- 
ford, Totness, Harwich, Evesham, Wells, 
Richmond, Marlborough Leominster, Lym- 



ington, Ludlow, Andover, Knaresborough, 
Tewkesbury, and Maldon, sending in 
the future only one member instead of 
two to parliament Mr. Disraeli declined 
to interfere with the Roman Catholic 
borough of Arundel, and he gave his 
reasons. "In all those rattling schemes," 
he said, "of disfranchisement with which 
we were favoured during the autumn, 
when every gentleman thought he could 
sit down at his table and reconstruct 
the venerable fabric of the English con- 
stitution — if there was one point more 
than another on which these Utopian 
meddlers agreed — if there was one enemy 
which they were all resolved to hunt to 
death — it was the borough of Arundel. 
There every vice of the system seemed 
to be congregated — a small population, a 
small constituency, absolute nomination. 
Well now, sir, that is very well for 
autumnal agitation; but let us see how 
it practically works in this ancient and 
famous community in which it is our pride 
and privilege to live. There are 900,000 
Roman Catholics in England, scattered and 
dispersed in every town and county— of 
course a minority. What means have 
they of being represented in this House, 
especially in the present, as I deem it, 
unfortunate state of feeling in England 
with regard to our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects? There is one English Roman 
Catholic member of parliament, a man 
who bears a name that will ever be 
honoured by England and Englishmen; 
and practically, and in the spirit of the 
English constitution, the 900,000 Roman 
Catholics of England, men, many of them, 
of ancient lineage and vast possessions, 
whose feelings all must respect, even if 
they do not agree with them in every 
particular, find a representative in the 
borough of Arundel. That is the practical 
working of our constitution. You talk of 
the small numbers of the constituency of 
Arundel; 900,000 Roman Catholics! Why, 
it is more than the West Riding of York- 
shire ; it is double the Tower Hamlets." 
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Mr. Disraeli thus concluded his speech: — 
" I have now, sir, touched upon those topics 
which it was my duty to lay before the 
House this evening. I have omitted many 
things that I ought to have said, and I have 
no doubt I may have said some things that 
I ought to have omitted. Such errors are 
inevitable in treating so large and so vari- 
ous a theme, but I am sure the House will 
remember that there will be many oppor- 
tunities for me to enter into necessary 
explanations, and will treat an occasion 
like the present with generous forbearance. 
Sir, having described as clearly as I could 
the principal provisions of our bill to the 
House, I shall say no more. I believe 
that this is a measure wise, prudent, and 
adequate to the occasion. I earnestly hope 
the House may adopt it I believe it is 
a Conservative measure, using that epithet 
in no limited or partial sense, but in the 
highest and holiest interpretation of which 
it is capable. I can say sincerely that 
those who framed this measure are men 
who reverence the past, are proud of the 
present, but are confident of the future. 
Such as it is, I now submit it for the 
consideration of the House of Commons, 
convinced that they will deal with it as 
becomes the representatives of a wise and 
understanding people." 



Such were the provisions of the first 
reform bill framed by a Conservative 
cabinet. The scheme was, as Mr. Disraeli 
had avowed, eminently conservative. It 
did not, like that proposed by Mr. Bright, 
reform parliament at the expense of the 
constitution, but preserved all that was 
deserving, and removed much that had led 
to abuse. It extended the area without 
changing the balance of power. It proved 
the falseness of the theory that a numerical 
majority ought to govern the land of a free 
country. It recognized that the purpose of 
popular institutions was to represent the 
varied and numerous interests of which a 
free and wealthy community was composed. 
It was not conceived in a spirit hostile to 
existing institutions, but was based on the 
assumption that such institutions were sub- 
stantially conformable to the wishes of the 
people, and adequate to their wants. Un- 
like the various radical schemes propounded 
during the autumn, though it admitted that 
the popular power might be safely extended, 
it refused to place the intelligence or the 
wealth of the country at the mercy of a 
numerical majority. In short, it altered 
the distribution of political power, but did 
not revolutionize it Yet, in spite of these 
recommendations, it was to share, as we 
shall see, the fate of its predecessors. 
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A.GAIN IN OPPOSITION. 



There are certain measures about which, 
when introduced to parliament, it becomes 
difficult to foretell their future; they ap- 
parently receive the approval of the House 
of Commons, they are supported by the 
press, the country appears in favour of 
them, and it is only when subsequently 
criticised and examined in committee, that 
we are able to decide whether acceptance 
or rejection is to be their lot. On the other 
hand, there are measures about which there 
is no uncertainty; from the very night 
when the House accords its leave for them 
to be brought in their success is assured, 
and before the first reading they are vir- 
tually enrolled in the statute-book. Again, 
there are measures upon which both the 
House and the country swiftly decide, and 
resolve to have none of them. The Con- 
servative Reform Bill belonged to this last 
class. Before the debate of the first night 
had closed, it was evident that the measure 
was doomed to rejection. Two circum- 
stances adverse to its progress had occurred 
at the very outset of its career. The cabinet 
was not unanimous as to the clauses in the 
bill, and two ministers had tendered their 
resignations. The disagreement had arisen 
upon the extension of the county franchise, 
which was strongly disapproved of both by 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, and by that accurate 
interpreter of county instincts, Mr. Henley. 
Writing to Lord Derby a month before the 
bill was laid upon the table of the House, 
Mr. Walpole said, " I regret to say that I 
am about to take the most painful step 
which I have ever had to take in the whole 
of my life. I am going to request you to 
place my resignation in Her Majesty's hands, 
because I find it utterly impossible for me 
to sanction or countenance the course of 
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policy which the government have now 
determined to adopt on the important sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform. I cannot 
help saying that the measure which the 
cabinet are prepared to recommend is one 
which we should all of us have stoutly 
opposed, if either Lord Palmerston or Lord 
John Russell had ventured to bring it for- 
ward. Under all these circumstances, I 
have no alternative but to repeat the request 
with which I commenced; and I shall 
therefore consider myself as only holding 
the seals of office until you can conveniently 
fill up my place." Mr. Henley offered similar 
objections, and adopted the same course 
as Mr. Walpole. 

Thus the bill came before parliament with 
the damaging reputation of a measure upon 
which the cabinet had been divided, and 
which had led to the secession of two of its 
more important members. There was also 
another unfavourable circumstance. By an 
official fraud, which has never yet been 
discovered, the scheme of the reform bill 
had appeared in the Times several hours 
before Mr. Disraeli rose up to lay his 
measure before the House. Hence, members 
had possessed the unusual advantage of 
carefully studying the scope and tendency 
of a bill before it had been introduced. 
First impressions are not always permanent, 
but they have it in their power to exercise 
no little influence upon the mind of a nation 
at a critical moment Members who were 
opposed to the bill were able, on the very 
night it was announced, to rise one after 
the other and offer a searching and carefully 
considered criticism upon the subject which, 
when reproduced next morning in the news- 
papers, tended atonceto prejudice thecountry 
against the government scheme. A measure 
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must be very strong in itself, or else be 
very strongly supported, to brave at the 
outset no mere impromptu objections, but 
those based on a studied and deliberate 
investigation of its merits. 

No sooner had Mr. Disraeli taken his 
seat, after a speech of three hours and a 
half, than the popular chamber resounded 
with criticisms, objections, and remon- 
strances. Few — very few — on the night of 
its introduction were in favour of the bilL 
The majority were undoubtedly hostile. 
The Scotch members complained that the 
interests of Scotland had not been fairly 
dealt with in the bilL Irish members 
followed suit. The disfranchisement of 
those persons who voted for counties in 
respect of property within boroughs was 
strongly disapproved o£ The right of voting 
in boroughs to be conferred upon the 
40s. freeholders was objected to, since 
there was no description of vote so easily 
fabricated as that of the 405. free- 
holders. The extension of the franchise to 
lodgers would, it was said, open a great 
door to fraud. Then it was made matter 
for loud complaint that the franchise in 
the boroughs throughout the country had 
not been extended; that the working classes 
were not fairly dealt with ; the bill, other 
Radicals grumbled, would not give one iota 
of power to the working classes of the 
country; and that the "fancy franchises," 
as Mr. Bright called them, were absurd. 
The spirit of the Opposition was sounded 
in the concluding words of Mr. Boebuck, 
" I say emphatically that every stage of the 
bill must be opposed ; steadfastly opposed by 
every friend of the people in the House." 

"When objections had run their course, 
Mr. Disraeli replied. He dealt first with 
the two reasons which Lord John Russell 
had brought forward as causing him to 
disapprove of the bilL " The noble Lord," 
said Mr. Disraeli, " rests his opposition to 
this measure on two grand principles. First 
of all, he cannot consent to any measure 
which disfranchises in counties the ancient 
freeholds which have existed for three or 



four hundred years. I have had to look 
into this subject, and I am sorry to say that 
the great majority of the freeholds which I 
have considered are not of that ancient 
duration. They are of much more modern 
days, and have been created in a much 
simpler and more manufacturing style than 
the territorial traditions of the noble lord 
seem to contemplate. "But," says the 
noble lord, "I will never consent to it; 
I will never be party to a bill which dis- 
franchises the hard-working man." What 
did the noble lord do in his last reform 
bilL What was the first feature in his last 
bill? Why, a proposition to disfranchise 
all the freemen in England. So much for 
this principle of the noble lord. A great 
and perilous innovation to restrict the 
borough freeholders to vote in the locality 
in which their qualification exists ! Why, 
if I mistake not, it was part of the first 
reform bill. It is an innovation which 
has been discussed in this House often and 
often; that was projected by the political 
colleagues of the noble lord, and which has, 
I believe, been accepted by the good sense 
of the country for a considerable period. 
It is clear that the moment you consider 
the county franchise in the spirit in which, 
on the part of the government, I have 
attempted to consider it to-day, the moment 
you put an end to that exclusive character 
which has been complained of in this debate, 
you must give the counties, not to any par- 
ticular order or exclusive class, but to the 
inhabitants of the counties, and those who 
have a substantial local interest in them ; 
and I feel persuaded that the justness of 
this arrangement, the logical sequence, as 
it is, of recognizing the identity of the 
suffrage, will not meet with that fate which 
has been predicted for it by honourable 
gentlemen below the gangway, but will be 
accepted by the good sense of the country." 
Mr. Disraeli then touched upon the com- 
plaint that nothing had been done in the bill 
for the working classes. " What we have 
done for the working classes," explained the 
chancellor of the exchequer, "may not sound 
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so large as some of the plans which are 
commonly advocated for their advancement. 
There is nothing more easy than to make a 
speech, and say that you are in favour of 
the working classes, and that you think 
they ought to have this power and that 
privilege; but then you," he said, addressing 
the Opposition, "never pass any measures 
to do anything for the working classes. 
The working classes will, I think, be 
sensible of the advantage which they will 
derive from this measure, which I hope and 
believe will pass. Here are two avenues 
to the constituent power open to all work- 
ing men who possess those qualities which 
would entitle them to exercise that power 
— the savings bank suffrage and the 40s. 
freehold. The honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Bright) tells me that we know nothing of 
the working classes, and arrogates to him- 
self the peculiar privilege of being acquainted 
with their wants, wishes, and requirements. 
He says that I can know nothing about the 
working classes, that I only talk to my 
friends behind me, and that they know 
nothing about the working classes. My 
friends know much more than the honour- 
able gentleman thinks, and I can assure 
him that I do converse with others than 
my friends, and that I have as good means 
as he has of learning what are the feelings 
of the working classes. I will tell the 
honourable gentleman the things that have 
been represented to me, on what I believe 
to be the very best authority, and from 
members of the working classes most dis- 
tinguished by their personal and moral 
qualities and intelligence. There were two 
things which they impressed upon me. 
Not knowing of the 40s. franchise, tfiey 
said that that which they valued most of 
all was the savings bank suffrage; and 
that in which they had the least confidence 
were the propositions of the honourable 
member for Birmingham * They told me 

* In the reform bill that Mr. Bright had proposed to his 
enthusiastic auditors at Birmingham, Manchester, and Glas- 
gow, he conferred the borough franchise on all persons rated 
to the relief of the poor, and on all lodgers who paid a rent 
of ten pounds ; he reduced the franchise in the counties to a 
ten-pound rental, laying the expenses of the returning- 



that they could not trust the honourable 
member for Birmingham; they were not 
satisfied that under his plan the working 
men would exercise that privilege. But 
they said — 'We clearly understand what 
a savings bank suffrage means/ We may 
invent more, we may devise other schemes, 
but this is a great boon, and one that will 
be much appreciated by the working classes. 
I believe that is the case." 

Mr. Disraeli then concluded by denying 
that Scotland had been treated cavalierly, 
and that if Ireland wished it her case with 
regard to reform would be duly considered. 
In the interval between the first and second 
reading of the bill, it became apparent that 
the measure, the more it was discussed, the 
more it was disapproved of. Mr. Walpole 
and Mr. Henley had openly stated the 
reasons which had now forced them to retire 
from the cabinet, and their withdrawal had 
not tended to strengthen the hands of the 
government. The chief objection was 
directed against the clause which proposed 
to take away from freeholders in boroughs 
the franchise by which they were qualified 
to vote for counties; this proposal was 
regarded by many as an indirect method 
of neutralizing the concession of the county 
franchise to the £10 freeholders, and excited 
much opposition. A few days after the 
introduction of the bill, Lord John Russell 
gave notice that he would move the follow- 
ing resolution: — "That this House is of 
opinion that it is neither just nor politic to 
interfere, in the manner proposed in this 
bill, with the freehold franchise as hitherto 
exercised in the counties in England and 
Wales; and that no readjustment of the 
franchise will satisfy this House or the 
country, which does not provide for a 
greater extension of the suffrage in cities 
and boroughs than is contemplated in the 
present measure." 

In the memorable debate (March 21, 

officer on the county or borough rate; he prescribed 
that votes should be taken by ballot; he wholly disfran- 
chised eighty-six boroughs, taking away one member 
from thirty -four other boroughs, and transferring the seats 
thus obtained to the larger towns, counties, and divisions of 
counties* 
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1859) on the second reading of the bill, 
which lasted several nights, Lord John 
Russell began the discussion by moving 
his amendment The principle of the bill 
was, he said, that the suffrage throughout 
the country in counties and boroughs should 
be uniform, or as Mr. Disraeli expressed it, 
identical That principle, he contended, 
would completely change the constitution 
of the country, destroy ancient rights, de- 
prive worthy persons of their county votes, 
and take away from the country constitu- 
encies one of the liberal elements. Small 
boroughs would be flooded with faggot 
votes; "say that 40s. freeholds may be 
formed in boroughs, and what remains of 
the independence they acquired from the 
£10 franchise?" He considered the bill 
"to be a measure of a most noxious, 
injurious, and dangerous character." Mr. 
Sidney Herbert supported the amendment 
The object of the House was, he said, " to 
arrive at a franchise moderately extended 
for boroughs, and largely extended for 
counties." He disputed the validity of the 
uniformity of suffrage as a security against 
indefinite extension of the franchise, and 
justified the retaining the small boroughs. 
Mr. Bright considered that the bill got rid 
of the most independent electors from 
counties, and insidiously proposed to alter 
the boundaries of boroughs to complete the 
work. Its object was to make the repre- 
sentation of counties more exclusively 
territorial, which was most undesirable. 
Lord Palmerston complained that the 
government had inserted in their bill 
provisions totally inconsistent with the 
principles of the constitution, committing 
an act of injustice against those county 
freeholders who happened to reside in 
boroughs, and identifying the town and 
county franchise, thereby destroying an 
ancient principle of the constitution which 
provided for a marked distinction between 
them, and actually establishing electoral 
districts. He thus concluded : — 

"Some persons say the ministry will 
resign. Sir, I believe no such thing. I 



think it will be a dereliction of duty on 
their part if they do resign, I do not want 
them to resign. I say to them, as I think 
Voltaire said of some minister who had 
incurred his displeasure, 'I won't punish 
him ; I won't send him to prison ; I con- 
demn him to keep his place.' They took 
the government with its engagements. 
They undertook a measure of reform, and 
they will be flinching from their duty to the 
crown and the country if, in consequence 
of such a vote as that proposed by my noble 
friend, they fling up their places, and throw 
upon us the difficulty of dealing with this 
subject. In ordinary cases, I am quite 
ready to admit, when a question arises out 
of the contests of two political parties — 
when that question is one, for instance, 
relating to our foreign relations — a question 
of peace or war, or one of general policy, 
with respect to which the government and 
the majority of the House of Commons 
may disagree — it would be a perfectly con- 
stitutional course for them to pursue to 
appeal to the country, and that the majority 
by whom their conduct happened to be 
censured should afford them every facility 
in making that appeal; that, however, is 
not the present question. Is it right, I 
ask, that the government should throw the 
British constitution to be scrambled for and 
discussed upon every hustings throughout 
the country? Is that the course which a 
Conservative administration thinks it its 
duty to pursue? I do not believe they 
would act so if they could ; and I believe 
they could not if they would." 

Sir James Graham said the bill was " too 
clever by half," and that it had been so 
framed as to obtain support from every 
quarter of the House ; the imperfections of 
1832, he contended, instead of being re- 
moved were aggravated by this Conservative 
measure. Mr. Gladstone opposed both the 
bill and the amendment. He could not, he 
observed, be a party to the disfranchise- 
ment of the county freeholders residing in 
boroughs; nor a party to the uniformity 
of the franchise, nor a party to a reform 
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bill which did not lower the suffrages in 
boroughs. Upon the advantages of retain- 
ing the smaller boroughs he thus expressed 
himself. In a former portion of this work 
we have stated how serviceable were the 
nomination boroughs to young men of 
ability, and perhaps of slender fortunes, 
who were desirous of embracing a parliamen- 
tary career ; at the present day the clever 
but poor young man is practically excluded 
from the House of Commons. " Allow me," 
Mr. Gladstone said, " in explanation of my 
meaning, to state the case of six men — Mr. 
Pelham, Lord Chatham, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Canning, and Sir Eobert Peel. Mr. 
Pelham entered this House for the borough 
of Seaford, in 1719, at the age of twenty- 
two ; Lord Chatham entered it in 1735, for 
Old Sarum, at the age of twenty-six ; Mr. 
Fox in 1764, for Midhurst, at the age, I 
think, of twenty; Mr. Pitt in 1781, for 
Appleby, at the age of twenty-one; Mr. 
Canning in 1793, for Newport, at the age 
of twenty-two; and Sir Eobert Peel in 
1809, for the City of Cashel, at the age of 
twenty-one. Now here are six men, every 
one of whom was a leader in this House. 
I take them because the youngest is older 
than the youngest of those who now sit 
here, and because the mention of their 
names can give rise to no personal feeling. 
Here are six men whom you cannot match 
out of the history of the British House of 
Commons for the hundred years which 
precede our own day. Every one of them 
was a leader in this House ; almost every 
one of them was a prime minister. All of 
them entered parliament for one of those 
boroughs where influence of different kinds 
prevailed. Every one of them might, if he 
had chosen, after giving proof of his powers 
in this House, have sat for any of the open 
constituencies of the country ; and many of 
them did so. Mr. Pelham, after sitting 
for Seaford in one parliament, represented 
Sussex for all the rest of his life; Lord 
Chatham never, I think, represented an 
open constituency; Mr. Fox, after sitting 
for Midhurst, became the chosen for West- 



minster ; Mr. Pitt went from Appleby at a 
very early age to the University of Cam- 
bridge; Mr. Canning went from Newport 
to Liverpool; and Sir Eobert Peel from 
Cashel to the University of Oxford. Now, 
what was the case of Sir Eobert Peel? 
The university, on account of a conscientious 
difference of opinion, refused the continu- 
ance of his services. They might have 
been lost to the British parliament — at that 
moment at all events. But in Westbury 
he found an immediate refuge — for so it 
must be called ; and he continued to sit for 
a small borough for the remainder of his 
life. Mr. Canning, in the same way, not 
losing but resigning the representation of 
Liverpool, found it more conducive to the 
public business that he should become the 
representative of a small borough for the rest 
of his days. What does this show? It 
shows that small boroughs were the nursery- 
ground in which these men were educated — 
men who not only were destined to lead this 
House, to govern the country, to be the 
strength of England at home and its orna- 
ment abroad, but who likewise, when once 
they had an opportunity of proving their 
powers in this House, became the chosen 
of large constituencies, and the favourites 
of the nation." 

On the Conservative side of the House 
the two ablest defenders of the government 
measure were Sir Hugh Cairns and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. The debate was 
brought to a close by the chancellor of the 
exchequer (March 31, 1859). "After seven 
nights' debate," he began, " conducted with 
a vigour and variety which have sus- 
tained the reputation of the House, it is 
now my duty to examine how far that 
measure which, five weeks ago, I had the 
honour to introduce on the part of the 
ministry, has been affected by this dis- 
cussion, and to indicate the course which 
Her Majesty's government think it their 
duty to recommend to the House this night 
to adopt with respect to it. Sir, it is 
some ten years since, or nearly so, that 
the prime minister of this country, then 
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the leader of this House, occupying the 
very seat which I now fill, and being one 
of the principal promoters and projectors 
of the Reform Act of 1832, announced the 
deliberate opinion of himself and of his 
cabinet to be that the famous settlement of 
1832 was, in their judgment, no longer 
satisfactory and sufficient. And from that 
period unto the present, with successive 
ministries formed from different parties, 
the same opinion has been held, the same 
advice to parliament has been given. The 
crown has been pledged — the parliament 
has been pledged — the ministry has been 
pledged — to attempt to amend the repre- 
sentation of the people ; but this is the first 
occasion on which a bill with that object 
has been offered to this House for the second 
reading; and how am I met under these 
circumstances ? 

"Now, what is this bill which I have 
introduced ? It is founded on three great 
principles. And we have had so much 
discussion about principles and about 
details, that the House will permit me to 
remind it what those three great principles 
are. The first principle is, that the con- 
stituent body of this country shall be 
increased by the introduction to it of a 
large number of persons, and of a vast 
variety of the population, who shall in 
future possess the suffrage. Under this 
bill, in pursuance of that principle, I 
believe as great an addition would be made 
to the constituent body as was made by the 
Reform Act of 1832. By the Reform Act 
of 1832 I believe 400,000 persons were 
added to the constituency. By the bill 
which I introduced to the House five weeks 
ago, I believe that a number certainly not 
less than that will be added to the present 
electoral body. The second principle on 
which this bill is founded is, that those 
large communities whose wealth and popu- 
lation and distinctive character have been 
developed since the Act of 1832 shall be 
summoned to direct representation in this 
House. That is the second great principle. 
The third principle is, that this bill main- 



tains generally the present borough system 
of representation in this country, on the 
ground that no efficient substitute has yet 
been offered for it ; and on the ground also 
that it is the only means by which yon can 
obtain an adequate representation of the 
various interests and classes of the country; 
and that all other proposed changes would 
only lead to the predominance of a numerical 
majority of the population. Now, these are 
the three great principles upon which this 
bill is founded. . . . And I may be 
permitted to say that I believe a majority, 
and a large majority of this House, is in 
favour of those three principles. Now, if 
this be the case, I should naturally have 
felt surprise at receiving a fierce opposition 
to the second reading of the bill. With the 
conviction I have that a majority of the 
House is in favour of the principles on 
which this bill is founded, I had a right to 
count on success on the second reading. 

" But we are not permitted to bring the 
question to that issue. With a majority of 
this House in favour of the principles upon 
which this bill is founded, this measure is 
not to be tried upon its principles ; but a 
resolution is thrust into your hands, which 
asks the House to commit itself on two 
points, which are, after all, points of detail 
which are unquestionably, as I will show, 
points of detail, and which ought to be 
considered in committee. What are the 
two objections to which the amendment of 
the noble lord refers ? I will touch upon 
one, certainly of the least importance, with 
regard to what the noble lord calls the dis- 
franchisement of freeholders. Now, I can- 
not agree that any freeholder is disfranchised 
by this bill I think I might, with equal 
justice, say that the bill provides for the 
enfranchisement of freeholders ; but for the 
sake of discussion I will take the statement 
of the noble lord. But is this the first bill 
to amend the representation of the people 
in which there has been a measure of 
disfranchisement ? The noble lord has had 
great experience in reform bills; will he 
refer me to any bill with which he was 
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ever connected in which there was not a 
large measure of disfranchisement ? Why, 
in the bill of 1831 and 1832 the whole 
constituent body of the cities and boroughs 
of England, amounting in number to nearly 
100,000 persons, was partially or completely 
disfranchised. Why, the noble lord was 
not content on that occasion to propose the 
disfranchisement of the whole constituencies 
of all the cities and towns of the kingdom, 
but he carried on that occasion, to a great 
extent, the disfranchisement of the free- 
holders in the counties. Every freeholder 
who lived in one of the great towns that 
then was first summoned to parliament, 
found, to use the language of the noble 
lord, that the bill disfranchised him as a 
freeholder of the county, and he became 
afterwards a voter for the borough in which 
he resided only in right of occupation." 

Mr. Disraeli then entered upon a full 
history of the £10 county franchise. He 
showed how impracticable it would be to 
propose, as so many in the course of the 
debate had desired, a £20 occupation fran- 
chise for counties. Previous governments 
had opposed the reduction of the occupa- 
tion franchise in counties to £10, and had 
proposed a £20 occupation franchise for 
counties. With what result? They had 
failed, and had been defeated. Warned 
by this lesson the coalition cabinet in 
1854 had therefore proposed, in their 
"large and comprehensive measure of 
parliamentary reform," to establish in the 
counties a £10 occupation franchise. 

"Now, who were the men," cried Mr. 
Disraeli, " who recommended in 1854 this 
principle of a £10 occupation franchise? 
Why, sir, among these counsellors were 
many of the most distinguished members 
of this House. The noble lord was, of 
course, there, and was the organ of the 
government by whom the measure was 
brought forward. There was the right 
hon. baronet the member for Carlisle 
(Sir James Graham). There was also the 
noble Viscount the member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston). There were also, 



as members of £hat cabinet, the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Sidney Herbert) and the right hon. gen- 
tleman the member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone). Are we to suppose 
*— considering all the circumstances under 
which these distinguished members of the 
cabinet acted — that they were trifling with 
this important subject ? Can we believe 
for a moment that they would have given 
their assent to that proposition unless they 
had bestowed their most serious attention 
to the subject, with a due sense of the 
responsibility they had undertaken? We 
know now — for the matter is no secret, 
I can refer to it without difficulty — we 
know, I say, that there was discord and 
dissension in the cabinet upon this subject 
of reform. That cabinet was also so un- 
fortunate upon it as to lose a colleague; 
though more fortunate than ours, that 
colleague returned to them. The retire- 
ment of the noble viscount the member 
for Tiverton, in the autumn, proved that 
the decision at which the cabinet had 
arrived was not hastily formed, but that 
it was a question which they had con- 
sidered with much pains, and with the 
fullest sense of their duty. Now, I ask, 
did the noble viscount quit the cabinet 
on account of the £10 franchise? If so, 
he must, by his returning back to the 
cabinet, have been fully convinced by 
the arguments of his colleagues. If the 
noble viscount quitted the cabinet on 
account of the £10 franchise proposed, 
why did not his distinguished colleagues 
who shared his opinions follow his ex- 
ample ? Yet, sir, to my surprise, it is from 
the lips of those gentlemen I now hear that 
the solution of all these difficulties is to be 
found in the proposition, acceptable they 
say to the majority, of a £20 franchise 
for counties." 

Mr. Disraeli next proceeded to prove how 
unpopular had been the £20 franchise, and 
how Lord Palmerston had nearly escaped 
defeat when advocating it. "What," he 
asked, "would be our position if we had 
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proposed a £20 franchiso ? I can tell you 
in a moment what it would be. The 
struggle that is now taking place would 
have taken place on that point, and I 
think with much greater advantage to 
the noble lord, because then he would 
have been the champion of the House of 
Commons, whose deliberate and recorded 
opinions would have been outraged by our 
proposition; and no doubt the noble lord 
would have carried his views against the 
government What would be our position 
had we followed the noble lord's present 
advice, so contrary to his former policy, 
and now even smiled at with demureness 
by the hon. member for Birmingham? 
Our position would have been this — had 
we proposed a £20 franchise for counties 
and a £6 for boroughs, we should have 
been obliged to commence our labours in 
committee, had we ever got there, with a 
£10 franchise for counties and a £6 for 
boroughs." 

Mr. Disraeli then touched upon the 
accusation that he had omitted the in- 
terests of the working classes in his 
measure. His bill was not democratic 
enough. He evidently was afraid of the 
people. "What are the people?" he ex- 
claimed, " and why should I fear ? Why, 
sir, I have no apprehension myself that, 
if you had manhood suffrage to-morrow, 
the honest, brave, and good-natured people 
of England would resort to pillage, incen- 
diarism, and massacre. Who expects that? 
But though I would do as much justice 
to the qualities of our countrymen as any 
gentleman in this House — though I may 
not indulge in high-flown and far-fetched 
expressions with respect to them like those 
we have listened to, for the people may 
have th-eir parasites as well as monarchs 
and aristocracies — yet I have no doubt 
that, whatever may be their high qualities, 
our countrymen are subject to the same 
political laws that affect the condition of 
all other communities and nations. If you 
establish a democracy you must in due 
season reap the fruits of a democracy. 



You will in due season have great im- 
patience of the public burdens combined 
in due season with great increase of the 
public expenditure. You will in due 
season reap the fruits of such united 
influence. You will in due season have 
wars entered into from passion and not 
from reason; and you will in due season 
submit to peace ignominiously sought and 
ignominiously obtained, which will diminish 
your authority and perhaps endanger your 
independence. You will in due season, 
with a democracy, find that your property 
is less valuable, and that your freedom is 
less complete. I doubt not when there 
has been realized a sufficient quantity of 
disaffection and dismay, the good sense 
of this country will come to the rally, 
and that you will obtain some remedy 
for your grievances and some redress for 
your wrongs, by the process through which 
alone it can be obtained — by that process 
which may render your property more 
secure, but which will not render your 
liberty more eminent I know that I shall 
be told that these are old-fashioned notions. 
The hon. member for Birmingham has said 
the same on the platform, which he is 
always praising and certainly adorns; he 
will point to the instance of the United 
States of America, and say, 'This shows 
how completely erroneous are the notions 
entertained in Europe of democracy/ But 
I say, between Europe and the United 
States there is no sort of analogy. I say 
the United States of America are colonies; 
for a country, though independent, does not 
cease to be a colony ; and they are not only 
colonies, but they are absolutely colonizing, 
and none of the conditions obtain in them 
which regulate the social system of the 
ancient communities of this quarter of 
the globe. That being my opinion, I 
cannot look upon what is called reduction 
of the franchise in boroughs but with alarm ; 
and I have never yet met any argument 
which fairly encounters the objections that 
are urged to it. You cannot encounter it 
by sentimental assertions of the good 
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qualities of the working classes. The 
greater their good qualities the greater 
the danger. If you lay down as a prin- 
ciple that they are to enter the constituent 
body, not as individuals, but as a multitude, 
they must be the predominant class from 
their number; and if you dwell on their 
intelligence, you only increase the power 
they will exercise." 

But was it true, he asked, that he had 
excluded the working classes ? He had in- 
serted in his bill a variety of franchises which 
would introduce numerous classes into the 
constituency with different pursuits and with 
different interests, and he felt that by the 
establishment of the same occupation-fran- 
chise in counties and in boroughs he would 
prevent the introduction of the mere multi- 
tude, which, if once he began the reduction 
of the borough franchise, would ultimately 
and speedily be accomplished, and at the 
same time supply means by which the 
most intelligent and the most meritorious 
of the working classes could enter into 
the great national constituent body. Was 
the policy not sound ? Was it not a wise 
and effective policy ? To that policy three 
objections had been urged in debate. Lord 
John Russell objected to it, because he was 
against what he called " uniformity of fran- 
chise" — a phrase that had never escaped 
his (Mr. Disraeli's) lips. Yet Lord John 
had used that phrase with respect to a 
measure containing the greatest variety of 
franchises ever included in a reform bill! 
Personal property, for the first time, was 
completely admitted as a qualification for 
the electoral privilege. There was scarcely 
a class and scarcely a species of property 
which was not considered in that unpre- 
cedented variety of franchises; and still 
Lord John rose to say, " I oppose the bill 
because I object to a uniformity of fran- 
chise!" Then the noble lord was against 
uniformity of franchise in counties and 
boroughs. But how had the noble lord 
dealt with that matter? He had spoken 
throughout the debate as if it was an 
innovation unknown and unprecedented 
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in our political annals. "It is uncon- 
stitutional; it is noxious; it is pernicious; 
it is unjust;" and for that reason he 
opposed the bill in his speeches — and yet he 
never referred to the point in his resolu- 
tion. There was nothing in Lord John's 
resolution against the uniformity or identity 
of franchise, because they might reduce 
or extend the franchise, and yet might pre- 
serve uniformity; but in his speeches the 
noble lord was extremely vehement against 
that unheard-of, that unconstitutional sys- 
tem. " What," asked the chancellor of the 
exchequer, "has the noble lord himself 
done on this subject? What was the 
course pursued by the noble lord, the 
advocate kut 1 i£oxn v of parliamentary 
reform? The noble lord, as a member 
of Lord Aberdeen's government, as the 
principal organ of the government by 
whom that mature plan of reform was 
introduced, proposed on that occasion five 
new franchises, with the consent of the 
right hon. members for Wiltshire, Carlisle, 
and the University of Oxford, and also 
with the consent of the noble viscount 
the member for Tiverton. He proposed 
five new franchises, and at the same time 
that they should be alike extended to 
counties and boroughs. So much for 
identity and uniformity! The noble lord 
failed for the moment in his praiseworthy 
attempt; but that was a policy which 
announced that the noble lord was in 
favour of identity of suffrage in county 
and town ; in favour of a great variety of 
franchises, and that they should be enjoyed 
equally by borough and by county. The 
noble lord was extremely disappointed by 
the failure of his second bill for parlia- 
mentary reform, and he made an announce- 
ment in this House, which I well recollect 
— that he was convinced the time had gone 
by when, on subjects of reform, what are 
called general and comprehensive measures 
could be passed ; and he therefore intended 
to devote himself in future to the support 
of the measure introduced by the hon. 
member for Surrey (Mr. Locke-King). The 
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noble lord acted consistently with that 
declaration, for he has voted invariably in 
favour of that motion, which establishes 
an identity between the borough and the 
county suffrage. So, therefore, in the pro- 
posal for five franchises, which by accident 
failed, and in the systematic policy that 
he has pursued since, the noble lord has 
exhibited a consistent determination to 
support that veTy principle of identity or 
uniformity (as he erroneously calls it) of 
suffrage, which now he denounces as an 
unheard-of innovation." 

After maintaining that the working classes 
would, under his bill, be admitted in a man- 
ner which would be satisfactory to them 
when brought into operation, and in a fashion 
consistent with the principles of the consti- 
tution, Mr. Disraeli indulged in a personal 
attack upon Lord John Russell, and at the 
same time contended that the policy of 
the government had been beneficial to the 
country. " Sir, I must now say one word 
in reference to the noble proposer of this 

amendment I have no wish, 

no intention — from the bottom of my heart 
I say it — to impute any motives to the 
noble lord unworthy his character or his 
position. The noble lord may remember 
that when in 1854, at a moment of great 
personal distress, he withdrew, not without 
emotion, his reform bill, and some reproaches 
and some jeers were not spared him from 
his own side, I offered to him the unaffected 
tribute of the personal respect of the gentle- 
men who then sat opposite to him. I do 
not think that there is a man who has sat 
long in this House but must honour the 
character of the noble lord. I admire that 
character. I admire his great parliamentary 
talents. I admire his ambition. Sir, it is 
not wise in this House to scrutinize with 
too much severity every act and every word 
of those who are intrusted with the con- 
duct of the parties in this House. In the 
fierce struggle of public life, and in the 
intense competition of this scene, one on 
whom devolves the lead of a party is called 
on for such constant action and such prompt 



decision that he must indeed be a wise and 
favoured being who can look back to every- 
thing that he has done without regret, and 
who may not have used words over which 
memory may mourn. But I am persuaded 
that neither the noble lord nor any of his 
friends would desire that in this House 
there should be any diminution of that free 
and frank criticism upon the conduct of 
public men which has always been a part, 
and not the least valuable part, of our par- 
liamentary life and manners. Therefore, I 
am sure that the noble lord will not feel 
offended with me if I tell him, that I think 
there is one quality in his character which 
has rather marred than made his fortunes. 
It is a restlessness which will not brook 
that delay and that patience needed in our 
constitutional government for the conduct 
of public affairs. The moment that the 
noble lord is not in power, he appears to 
me to live in an atmosphere of coalitions, 
combinations, coups d'eidt, and cunning 
resolutions. An Appropriation Clause may 
happen to every man once in his life. But 
there is only one man living of whom it 
can be said that in 1835 he overthrew the 
government of Sir Bobert Peel upon an 
impracticable pretext; that in 1852 he 
overthrew the government of Lord Derby 
with an objectless coalition ; that in 1855 
he overthrew the government of Lord Aber- 
deen by a personal coup <Tdtdt; and that 
in 1857 he overthrew the government of 
the noble lord the member for Tiverton by 
a parliamentary manoeuvre. 

" Now, sir, I beg the noble lord at this 
moment to throw the vision of his memory 
for an instant back to the year 1852. 
He sat before me then, the head of a 
mighty host He drew the fatal arrow 
that was to destroy our government He 
succeeded. He destroyed in breathless 
haste the government of Lord Derby ; but 
did he destroy nothing else ? Did he not 
destroy also the position of a great states- 
man ? Did he not destroy almost the great 
historic party of which he was once the 
proud and honoured chief ? The noble lord 
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does not sit opposite me now ; but had he 
not hurried the catastrophe of 1852, and 
had he bided his time, according to the 
periodic habit of our constitution, he would 
have returned to these benches the head of 
that great party of which he was once the 
chief and proudest ornament What has 
the noble lord done now, and what is the 
moment that he has chosen for this party 
attack — an attack which was not necessary 
to the vindication of his policy, or for the 
assertion of those principles which I believe 
he sincerely holds ? I brought forward 
on the part of the government a measure, 
founded on approved principles, for which 
fair play and custom would have insured 
a second reading. The discussion on the 
questions which the noble lord has thrust, 
as it were, into the Speaker's hand would, 
in the due course of parliamentary routine, 
have been postponed yet for some time. 
But what is the moment which the noble 
lord has chosen to precipitate this struggle? 
A moment the most critical in the affairs 
of this country and of Europe for many 
years past. The noble lord well knows 
that some weeks ago I came down to the 
table of this House, and informed the 
House that important negotiations were 
going on. The noble lord has other means 
of information besides those supplied to 
this House. The noble lord, I doubt not, 
is well informed of the present state of 
public affairs, and he could not have been 
unmindful of them in the introductory 
address to his resolution, although that 
resolution related only to a domestic sub- 
ject; for the noble lord could even that 
night think fit to cast a sneer at the 
individual to whom is intrusted at this 
moment the most awful responsibility that 
ever fell to the lot of a minister. At a 
moment when it was of vital importance 
that the authority of the government should 
not be interfered with or embarrassed — at 
a moment, too, of all others, and of all 
men, when the minister for foreign affairs 
should not be held up to public distrust — 
the noble lord chooses that moment for a 



party attack and for a personal sneer* I 
should not be acting with frankness and 
fairness to the House, if I concealed the 
fact that the conduct of the noble lord has 
been most embarrassing to the government. 
I declare it on my responsibility as a 
minister that the conduct of the noble lord 
has produced injurious effects on the public 
service. 

" But, sir, I have such confidence in the 
integrity of our allies — I have such con- 
fidence in the energy and resources of 
that colleague against whom the noble 
lord directed this sneer — I have such con- 
fidence, above all, in the patriotism of the 
House of Commons, that I believe the 
division of to-night will confound the calcu- 
lations and the combinations of the noble 
lord, and will assist, and perhaps insure, 
the peace of Europe. The noble lord — 
who on these occasions is always in the 
habit of introducing the question of dis- 
solution — told me the other night that he 
was ready for the hustings, and that he 
should brandish upon them the bill that I 
had introduced. In the office over which 
it is my honour to preside I have often 
an opportunity of meeting some of the 
principal constituents of the noble lord — 
great merchants and eminent bankers of 
this metropolis ; men of different opinions, 
agreeing in nothing else but in their readi- 
ness at all times to assist the adminis- 
tration of this country. I am indebted as 
much as my predecessors undoubtedly were 
to their wise counsel and their zealous aid; 
but I can tell the noble lord that, when 
they come to my office, it is not parlia- 
mentary reform that they speak about, it is 
not financial interests that most concern 
them, but what they say is, 'Peace! — let 
the government give us peace; it is the 
only thing that we require. Our energies 
are depressed, our commerce circumscribed, 
and our enterprise crippled; but let the 
government secure for us peace, and then 

* Lord John Russell had sneered at its baring been said 
that the presence of Lord Malmesbnry at the Foreign Office 
was a security for peace, and wondered who could be doped 
by such an assertion. 
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they will be entitled to the gratitude and 
confidence of their country/ I thought, 
sir, we had secured peace — I thought the 
time had arrived when I might have come 
down to this House and told them that the 
dark disquietude that for three months has 
overshadowed Europe had passed away — 
had been succeeded by serenity and repose. 
But for this untoward, this unhappy motion 
of the noble lord, that might have been. 
And I tell the noble lord that when he 
goes to the hustings of which he talks, and 
brandishes this bill, he will find the minds 
of his constituents full of another matter, 
and that they will demand from him the 
reasons for the course he has adopted." 

He then defended the policy the govern- 
ment had pursued : — 

" Sir, it is something more than a year ago 
that Her Majesty summoned Lord Derby 
to her councils. Lord Derby then, as on 
all other occasions, expressed to Her Majesty 
his readiness, as a last resource, to serve 
his sovereign; but he also felt it his duty 
then to explain to the queen that his 
position in the House of Commons had 
been much weakened by the last general 
election, and that he could not count in 
the following of his friends on more, pro- 
bably, than one-third of the members of 
this House ; and, sir, under these circum- 
stances Lord Derby humbly submitted to 
Her Majesty his wish that Her Majesty 
would reconsider her intention, and deign 
to pause before Her Majesty commanded 
him to undertake so difficult a task. The 
queen was graciously pleased to act on that 
suggestion, and Her Majesty did reconsider 
her intention. Her Majesty surveyed the 
condition of her kingdom and of her empire 
with that comprehensive and perfectly im- 
partial spirit, which all who have served 
Her Majesty know that she ever exercises. 
And it was under these circumstances, 
having reconsidered the position of public 
affairs, that Her Majesty deigned to signify 
to Lord Derby that she deemed it was his 
duty to undertake the responsibility of 
their management 



" Sir, we have endeavoured, in pursuance 
of the command of our sovereign, to admin- 
ister the affairs of this mighty empire. That 
we have done so sedulously I presume to 
say; that we have conducted them not 
altogether without success I venture to 
believe. I know, sir, that when we acceded 
to office there was a great fear in the public 
mind that this country was not defended 
as became England; but we now know, 
sir, that the name of England carries due 
authority abroad, and that she can add to 
negotiation all that influence that results 
from the consciousness of power. I know 
that when we acceded to office there was 
great distress and depression in men's minds 
— a fear of increased taxation impending, 
and disappointment from the suspicion that 
engagements for the reduction of taxation 
would not be fulfilled. But, sir, the burdens 
on the public have not been increased, 
and the promises of reduction have been 
realized; and the state of our revenue 
is, in every sense, highly satisfactory. 
With regard to the more important branch 
of foreign affairs, I can say truly that 
although in that respect we had an in- 
heritance of trouble, and probably during 
the period of our official existence we have 
had as many difficulties to deal with as 
could well fall to the lot of any ministry, 
although during the last three months the 
question of peace or war has sometimes 
appeared to tremble in the balance and 
to be only a matter of a moment, still we 
have so managed affairs that all immediate 
dangers appear to have vanished. There 
is now a prospect of arrangement, which, 
if concluded, will lead to the establishment 
of undoubted and enduring peace. 

" I touch, sir, on principal topics ; doubt- 
less there are others, and of importance, but 
I will not dilate on them now. We have, 
I think, introduced measures calculated to 
make law reform not merely a mockery and 
a by-word. If we are indebted for the 
pacification of India to the wisdom of our 
rulers and the valour of our chiefs, at least 
it must be acknowledged that this adminis- 
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tration did support and promote the success 
and heroism of those men by sending out 
to them, under great stress and difficulties, 
those supplies of valiant soldiers and those 
munitions that led to the triumphs they 
achieved. The noble lord has talked, as 
he always talks, of a dissolution of the 
present parliament. These are words that 
cannot escape my lips, and I must, with 
the permission of the House, refrain from 
touching upon that theme; but I may be 
allowed to say, in answer to the noble lord, 
that if in the course of time the present 
servants of the queen find themselves upon 
the hustings before their constituents, I for 
one have that confidence in a great and 
generous nation that I believe that in that 
eventful hour they will not forget the diffi- 
culties under which we undertook the 
administration of affairs, nor perhaps, sir, 
be altogether unmindful of what, under 
those difficulties, we have accomplished for 
their welfare. It is the conviction we 
entertain of the justice of the people of 
England — it is because we believe in the 
power of public opinion — that we have been 
sustained in this House during our long 
and anxious struggle, and are still sus- 
tained, even at this moment, amid all the 
manoeuvres of parliamentary intrigue and 
all the machinations of party warfare." 

At the conclusion of the speech the 
House divided, and amid great excitement, 
for the result had been by no means assured, 
ministers found themselves in a minority ; 
for the second reading of the bill 291, 
against it, 330 — majority, 39. Thus it will 
be seen that the almost unequalled number 
of 621 members was present and voted on 
this division. 

Of the two courses before them, ministers 
preferred the dissolution of parliament to 
the resignation of their offices. The grounds 
on which the government appealed to the 
country were well stated by Mr. Disraeli in 
the address he issued to his constituents : — 

"Gentlemen — A parliamentary majority, com- 
posed of discordant sections, has availed itself of 
its numerical strength to embarrass Her Majesty's 



government, and by a disingenuous manoeuvre, to 
intercept the discussion of their measures. 

"A year ago Lord Derby was summoned by Her 
Majesty to undertake the administration of public 
affaire. Assisted by his colleagues, he has with 
diligence and devotion endeavoured to discharge 
his duty to the country. 

"The blow which has lately been inflicted on 
the government deprives it of authority ; and yet 
in the ranks of the Opposition there is no more 
unity of sentiment than when their distracted 
politics rendered it necessary that Lord Derby 
should assume the helm. 

" The Opposition in the present House of Com- 
mons, which was elected under ambiguous circum- 
stances, is broken into sections, which can always 
combine and overthrow the queen's government, 
however formed. This is a condition alike pre- 
judicial to parliament and to the empire. 

"It is for the country to comprehend and to 
remedy these evils. 

"The moment is critical. England has engaged 
to mediate between two great monarch*, and if 
possible, preserve for Europe the blessings of peace. 
It is necessary that the queen's government should 
be supported by a patriotic parliament 

" Her Majesty, therefore, under the advice of her 
ministers, will shortly prorogue the present parlia- 
ment with a view to its immediate dissolution, and 
will recur to the sense of her people, so that those 
who maybe intrusted with Her Majesty's confidence 
may be enabled to conduct the government with 
becoming authority. 

" I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
" Your obliged and faithful servant, 

"B. Disraeli. 

41 Dowkiso Struct, April 4, 1859." 

Parliament was prorogued April 19, 1859, 
and dissolved on the following day. 

The state of foreign affairs to a certain 
extent favoured the fortunes of the Con- 
servative party at the hustings. War had 
now broken out between France and Austria 
concerning the cause of Italian independ- 
ence. Ever since the disastrous events of 
1848-49, terminating in the battle of 
Novara fatal to the Sardinians, the relations 
between Piedmont and Austria had been of 
an unfriendly character; and the undis- 
guised sympathy professed by the govern- 
ment of Victor Emanuel for the cause of 
Italian independence in the north of Italy, 
or in other words, the throwing off of the 
Austrian yoke, at last led to the withdrawal 
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of the Austrian minister from Turin. The 
war that followed is one difficult to justify. 
Lombardy was secured to Austria by the 
settlement of 1815, and she held it by 
as good a title as that by which Sardinia 
herself held the territory of Genoa. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Austria had not confined 
herself in Italy to the legitimate exercise of 
the rights confirmed to her by the congress 
at Vienna. Her influence had extended to 
the duchies of Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma ; her troops occupied the Legations ; 
and even at Naples her authority was 
predominant. It was this domineering 
interference that crushed the spirit of Italian 
independence and induced the Emperor of 
the French, who was always anxious to 
divert the attention of Paris from his 
.dynasty to foreign complications, to aid 
Sardinia in her attempt to relieve the 
peninsula from the despotism of an alien 
and hated race. At the instance of Austria, 
Count Cavour refused to disarm, and the 
advanced posts of the Austrian army 
crossed the Ticino. The passage of the 
Ticino was regarded by the Emperor of the 
French as a declaration of war against 
France, and hostilities began — Sardinia and 
France once more fighting side by side. 
In the war that ensued, the sympathy of 
England was wholly on the side of Italian 
independence. It was known that Lord 
Palmerston was hostile to Austria, and 
therefore, personally, his policy was popular; 
but the Conservative policy, as interpreted 
by Mr. Disraeli, was in favour of maintain- 
ing neutrality during the struggle ; and the 
nation having had enough of war, preferred 
to crush its sympathies for the sake of 
peace. Therefore at the hustings it was 
feared that if Lord Palmerston was returned 
to parliament with a large majority, England 
would again be plunged into the horrors of 
war, whilst with a Conservative majority 
there was no probability of such an alter- 
native ; hence, many an elector, though he 
favoured the cause for which France and 
Sardinia were fighting, gave his vote to a 
Conservative in order not to be drawn into 



the struggle. However much the people 
sympathized with the cause of Italian 
independence, they were not prepared to 
purchase it at the expense of English blood 
and English money. The views entertained 
by Mr. Disraeli on the subject were those of 
a vigilant neutrality. He did not wish to 
go to war against Austria — it was not his 
business to meddle with Italian independ- 
ence ; but he was prepared for war should 
the necessity arise. 

" A war in Italy," he said, " is not a war 
in a corner. An Italian war may by pos- 
sibility be a European war. The waters of 
the Adriatic cannot be disturbed without 
agitating the waters of the Rhine. The 
port of Trieste is not a mere Italian port; 
it is a port which belongs to the German 
Confederation, and an attack on Trieste is 
not an attack on Austria alone, but also on 
Germany. If war springs up beyond the 
precincts of Italy, England has interests 
not merely from those principles, those 
enlightened principles of civilization, which 
make her look with an adverse eye to aught 
which would disturb the peace of the world; 
but England may be interested from 
material considerations of the most urgent 
and momentous character." 

During the elections the Conservatives 
had made a clear gain of twenty-nine seats; 
but this accession of strength, it became at 
once evident, was not sufficient to defeat 
the tactics of the Liberal majority. The 
fate of the government was soon decided. 
Shortly after the reassembling of parlia- 
ment the Marquis of Hartington moved an 
amendment to the address expressive of 
a want of confidence in the government. 
With amusing candour he frankly stated 
that the move was a party one, and that 
the Liberals were in a state of division. 
Mr. Disraeli followed after the seconder of 
the amendment. He found no fault, he re- 
marked (June 7, 1859), with the course taken 
by the Opposition, as it was of great advan- 
tage that the government should be informed 
whether it possessed the confidence of par- 
liament or not. Still he was desirous of 
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knowing what ministers had done to inspire 
distrust He then criticised the reckless 
assertions of Sir James Graham at Carlisle, 
who had alleged that the publicans had 
been bribed by the government ; that Lord 
Derby had subscribed largely to a fund to 
manage the elections ; that a compact had 
been entered into with the Pope in order 
to secure the Irish vote ; and other accusa- 
tions equally inaccurate but equally offen- 
sive. So venomous and unfounded were 
these charges, that Mr. Disraeli pretended, 
when first he read them, that he had at-, 
tributed them to the lips of youth — to the 
young man whom Sir James had then been 
anxious to introduce into public life. 

" When I read that charge upon the 
ministry," said Mr. Disraeli, amid the loud 
laughter of the House, " which, I was told, 
was to be the basis of a vote of want of 
confidence, and which was made without 
the slightest foundation and with a bitter- 
ness which seemed to me to be perfectly 
gratuitous, I naturally said, 'Young men 
will be young men/ Youth will be, as we 
all know, somewhat reckless in assertion; 
and when we are juvenile and curly, one 
takes a pride in sarcasm and invective. 
One feels some interest in a young relative 
of a distinguished member of this House ; 
and although the statements were not very 
agreeable to Her Majesty's ministers, I 
felt that he was a chip of the old block. 
I felt — and I hope my colleagues shared in 
the sentiment — that when that young gen- 
tleman entered this House, he might, when 
gazing upon the venerable form and listen- 
ing to the accents of benignant wisdom that 
fell, and always fall, from the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Carlisle, he 
might learn how reckless assertion in time 
might mature into accuracy of statement, 
and how bitterness and invective, how- 
ever organic, can be controlled by the 
vicissitudes of a wise experience. . . . 
. . . The public have really believed 
that a corrupt administration has been 
obtaining returns from the hustings by the 
vilest means, and for the most infamous 



purposes. They have believed that the 
allowance to innkeepers for the billeting of 
soldiers was absolutely increased at the 
arbitrary wish of a war minister in order to 
bribe the publicans to vote for government 
candidates, though every honourable gen- 
tleman in this House must be perfectly 
aware that their predecessors had passed 
the Act by which that increase of allowance 
was constitutionally made, and that the 
Act had been for some time in operation. 
The public did believe that barracks were 
built and contracts given when contracts 
were never entered into, and barracks were 
never built. More than that, the public 
really did believe that my Lord Derby had 
subscribed £20,000 to a fund to manage 
the elections. The Earl of Derby has 
treated that assertion quoted by the right 
hon. gentleman with silent contempt. All 
the other assertions made at the time have 
been answered in detail, and therefore I 
suppose he thought the time might come 
when, the subject being fairly before the 
House, he could leave it to me to say for 
him what I do say now, that the statement 
was an impudent fabrication. But what 
are all these contracts with innkeepers to 
the compact with the Pope? Next to 
nothing. Sir, it is not an agreeable duty 
to have to listen until parliament meets to 
statements made by privy councillors, by 
men who have filled the highest offices of 
the state, and who for aught I know may 
be about to fill high offices of state, but 
upon which, the moment parliament meets, 
every one is silent. Neither the mover nor 
the seconder of this great indictment of 
want of confidence condescends even to 
mention them. And yet the charge is a 
weighty one." 

Mr. Disraeli then touched upon the 
charge, that the diplomatic negotiations to 
prevent war between France and Austria 
had failed. Were the Conservatives, he 
asked, singular in that respect? How 
about the negotiations which had preceded 
the Crimean war? Had not the cabinet 
which possessed such men as Lord Aber- 
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deen, Lord Clarendon, Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord John Russell — the cabinet of 
"all the talents" — failed in negotiation? 
Yet that cabinet had possessed every 
advantage; it was filled by experienced 
statesmen, it had a parliamentary majority, 
and it had a patriotic Opposition. "You 
had," sneered Mr. Disraeli, " an Opposition 
numerous and fairly ambitious ; but in the 
midst of your negotiations that Opposition 
did not bring forward votes of want of 
confidence, nor propose cunning resolutions 
to embarrass the public service. We aided 
you in your difficulties, and supported you 
heartily and truly. Is there any one can 
murmur ' No ' ? I defy any man to bring 
an instance during that war in which we 
brought forward a single motion to em- 
barrass you; and when by your general 
inisgovernment and misconduct of the war 
there arose a public outcry which called 
for your fall, it was a member on your own 
side of the House who struck the blow, 
and it was by the votes of several mem- 
bers of the Liberal party that you were 
ejected from office. ... I hardly know 
who are our rivals; still less do I know who 
are to be our successors. If it is the noble 
lord (Lord Palmerston) and his friends, I 
might contrast his policy with ours, his 
failures with ours, and make out a case 
upon which the House might adjudicate. 
Hut then the noble lord — who lives not 
in the good old days of constitutional 
rivalry, but in the days of reconciled 
sections — will tell the House, 'You cannot 
judge of my resources by the gentlemen 
who are sitting near me; others will 
come to my aid, and by their unquestioned 
abilities and their varied experience, and 
with the bright evidence of their triumphant 
careers, I shall form an administration which 
will put you out as the glorious sun does a 
farthing rushlight, and the whole country 
will immediately see that they have a 
strong government entitled to their con- 
fidence/ " 

The next charge against the govern- 
ment, proceeded the chancellor of the 



exchequer, was that because they had 
failed in the question of parliamentary 
reform, therefore they were not entitled 
to deal again with the subject, which 
they undoubtedly would do if continued 
in office. This gave Mr. Disraeli an 
opportunity of launching forth against 
Lord John Russell, who sat, all smiles, 
below the gangway. 

"There were great objections," said Mr. 
Disraeli alluding to his bill, "to details, 
but still details no doubt of importance, 
urged against that measure. It was said, 
for instance, that it would disfranchise 
county freeholders living in towns, that 
it would enable votes to be given by 
papers, and other objections were made to 
it Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that these propositions perfectly deserved 
the condemnation they received, have no 
propositions to amend the representation 
of the people been coupled and connected 
with propositions which were equally un- 
successful and equally condemned? Why 
don't we hear of them? Why are we 
always told of our unhappy proposal to 
disfranchise freeholders and to give votes 
by papers? The noble lord the member 
for the city has been in office almost all 
his life; he has had a monopoly of this 
question of reform ; he has been handling 
it and fumbling it as long as I can remem- 
ber. What, then, has he done? He has 
twice brought forward reform bills, and 
twice unsuccessfully. He proposed at one 
time — he, the great patron of the working 
classes — to disfranchise all the freemen in 
England. Why should not that proposi- 
tion be urged as a reason for no longer 
intrusting him with the preparation of a 
reform bill? In one bill he introduced 
a proposition hostile to the very principle 
on which representative government is 
founded, and alien to the spirit of the 
constitution — representation by minorities. 
If there ever was a proposition received 
with universal condemnation, that was it. 
Why should not that disqualify the noble 
lord from meddling again with the sacred 
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question of reform ? The noble lord, who 
cannot for a moment tolerate government 
by a minority, within my memory sat on 
these benches, and led this House as prime 
minister, in an avowed minority, resting 
entirely on the counsel and the support 
which he received from Sir R Peel.* 
The noble lord, who is so constant in his 
denunciations of government by a minority, 
himself proposed to change the English 
constitution, and give representation to 
minorities at the hustings. I suppose he 
is the only person who can be intrusted 
with the preparation of a reform bill, 
because the other noble lord, the member 
for Tiverton, does not like the subject at 
all It is one to which he does not 
conceal his disinclination. We, who at 
least have prepared and introduced a 
measure which would more than have 
doubled the constituency of the kingdom, 
are never to be allowed to give our opinions 
on a measure of this kind, while the noble 
lord, who scarcely conceals his opinion that 
all parliamentary reform is a bad thing, 
and who tells you that if you are to have 
it you shall have as little as possible, is 
the popular candidate for the command of 
what we were told yesterday are now 'the 
united sections of the Liberal party.' I 
congratulate the honourable member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) on the lamb- 
like manner in which he abdicated those 
portentous opinions which a while ago 
frighted the island from its propriety." 

The debate lasted three nights, though 
Mr. Disraeli was anxious for the House to 
divide on the first night. It was not till 
the 10th of June that members went into 
the lobby, and gave their names to the 
clerks. On a division the numbers were 
323 for the amendment, 310 against it; 
majority for the government, 13. 

Upon this defeat the Conservatives re- 
signed. On the failure of Lord Granville 
to form an administration owing to the 
refusal of Lord John Russell to serve under 

* See the history of the Russell government, formed in 
1846, as stated in this work. 
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him, Lord Palmerston was sent for by Her 
Majesty, and the following government was 
framed. We give only its more prominent, 
members : — 

First Lord of the Treasury, . Viscount Palmerston. 
Lord Chancellor, .... Lord Campbell. 
Lord President of the Council, Earl Granville. 
Lord Privy Seal, .... Duke of Argyle. 

ChancelloroftheExchequer,! 11 ^^ 011 - W ' K 

( Gladstone. 

Home Secretary, . . . . Sir G. C. Lewis. 

Foreign Secretary, . . . Lord J. Russell. 

Colonial Secretary, . . . Duke of Newcastle. 

ttt a l I Right Hon. Sidney 

War Secretary, . . . . f Herbert 

Indian Secretary, .... Sir C. Wood 
Chancellor of the Duchy of ) gj- q Q rev 

Lancaster, .... J 
Postmaster-General, . . . Earl of Elgin 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Duke of Somerset. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl of Carlisle. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. CardwelL 

The Board of Trade was offered to Mr. 
Cobden, but declined ; upon his refusal the 
post was filled by Mr. Milner Gibson. It 
is worthy of notice that between the June 
of 1846 and the July of 1859 no less than 
six changes of ministry had occurred. 

Mr. Disraeli was not one of those leaders 
who, in the hour of defeat, abandon all 
hopes of future success, and by placidly 
resigning themselves to failure damp the 
ardour of their followers. He still believed 
in the fortunes of the Conservative party, 
and if that party were only patient and 
united a great future, he declared, was open 
before them. Speaking at a dinner given to 
the late ministry at Merchant Taylors' Hall 
he alluded to the subject. Since the reform 
bill the Tory leaders had been four times 
recalled to office; and though their rule 
had been brief, Conservatism had gained 
in sympathy and influence throughout the 
country. "The Conservative party," said 
Mr. Disraeli (July 16, 1859), "is now a 
great confederation, prepared to assist pro- 
gress and to resist revolution. We have 
arrived at this commanding position at the 
very moment when it has devolved upon 
us to abandon power; but there is no in- 
consistency in the situation if we examine 
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the past. We have seceded from office 
because of the powerful machinery which 
was devised in 1832 to prevent us from 
gaining office, but we did so unquestionably 
with public respect. We relinquished office 
with the confidence and approbation of the 
country. That is capable of satisfactory 
demonstration, and this is the proof — that 
those who ejected us from power have 
laid down no good ground why that expul- 
sion should have taken place. . . . We 
must remember that when we have to deal 
with the constitution of an old European 
country, we are not like men who fashion 
commonwealths in a wilderness. We have 
to consider prescriptive rights, habitual 
influences, and all that complication of 
opinion, sentiment, and prejudice which ex- 
ists and can exist only in a community whose 
institutions are consecrated by custom. It 
is this reverence for tradition which makes 
this ancient and free country in which we 
live shrink from empirical and unnecessary 
change, and which makes our statesmen 
hesitate to alter even to improve. . . . 
I can truly say that, from the earliest 
moment when I gave my attention to public 
affairs, I have ever had it as one of my 
main objects to restore the power and 
repute of the great party to which we are 
proud to belong, and which I believe to be 
intimately bound up with the welfare and 
renown of this country. My connection 
with that party has existed in days of trial 
and comparative adversity, but I have never 
ceased to have faith in its destinies, because 
I believed it was founded on principles 
to which the great body of the nation 
responded. In attempting, however humbly, 
to regulate its fortunes, I have always striven 
to distinguish that which was eternal from 
that which was but accidental in its opinions. 
I have always striven to assist in building 
it upon a broad and national basis, because 
I believed it to be a party peculiarly 
and essentially national — a party which 
adhered to the institutions of the country 
as embodying the national necessities 
and forming the best security for the 



liberty, the power, and the prosperity of 
England." 

The history of the remainder of this 
session can be briefly sketched. The Liberals 
were divided among themselves, and they 
had no policy. In domestic matters they 
promised reform, but it was known that 
Lord Palmerston was not eager for the 
settlement of the question ; and in foreign 
affairs the prime minister had openly stated, 
" The course which we intend to pursue is 
that which has been chalked out for us by 
those who preceded us — a strict neutrality 
in the contest which is now waging." 
Happily the contest was not of long dura- 
tion. Austria worsted throughout — at 
Montebello, at Palestro, at Magenta, at 
Marignano, and at Solferino — was only too 
pleased to come to terms with her adver- 
saries and to agree to the preliminaries 
of peace signed at Yillafranca. The terms 
of this treaty, afterwards extended and 
confirmed at Zurich, were as follows : — The 
Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of 
the French were to favour the creation of 
an Italian confederation, which was to be 
under the honorary presidency of the Pope. 
Austria was to cede to France her rights 
over Lombardy, with the exception of the for- 
tresses of Mantua and Peschiera. The ceded 
territory was to be presented to Sardinia. 
Venetia was to form part of the Italian 
confederation, remaining, however, subject 
to Austria. The Grand-duke of Tuscany and 
the Duke of Modena were to return to their 
states. Both France and Austria were to 
request the Holy Father to introduce into 
his states some indispensable reform ; and 
complete amnesty was to be granted to 
all persons compromised on the occasion of 
the recent events in the territories of the 
belligerents. France subsequently had her 
reward in the annexation of Savoy and Nice. 

Throughout this session Mr. Disraeli was 
a vigilant critic of the actions of the govern- 
ment, and the voice of the leader of the 
Opposition made itself frequently heard in 
the popular chamber. Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced his budget (July 18, 1859), and the 
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financial statement gave rise to the usual 
amount of adverse and favourable com- 
ments. The chancellor of the exchequer 
estimated the revenue for the coming year 
at £64,340,000, and the expenditure at 
£69,207,000; for the army the expense 
would be £13,300,000, and for the navy, 
£12,782,000. The deficiency of £4,867,000 
he proposed to make up by adding Ad. to 
the tax on incomes above £150, which 
would produce £4,000,000 (the whole 
amount to be exacted on the payment of 
the first half year), and diminishing the 
malt credits from eighteen to twelve weeks, 
which would give £780,000. Maltsters had 
hitherto been allowed to take credit of 
eighteen weeks in the payment of their 
excise duty ; thus, by this plan a consider- 
able portion of the revenue of 1860-61 was 
brought into the treasury before the end 
of the financial year 1859-60. To this 
arrangement Mr. Disraeli made some 
objections. 

After a careful defence of his own finan- 
cial arrangements, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion expressed it as his opinion that Mr. 
Gladstone was right in increasing the income 
tax rather than to resort to borrowing ; he, 
however, objected to the mode of collecting 
the additional income tax, and insisted that 
the levy of the special tax in six months 
instead of a year would be a great injury. 
All the desired results could be obtained 
by spreading the collection over a year, and 
obtaining the accommodation required from 
the bank. Still the country could not go 
on raising £70,000,000 a year, and it was 
most necessary to enforce economy. They 
could not reduce the three great sources of 
civil expenditure — the administration of 
justice, the education, and the health of the 
people ; to make war upon those estimates 
was really to make war upon civilization. 
They must reduce their naval and military 
estimates in common with other powers. 
The moment had arrived to introduce into 
Europe the question of economy. The 
treaty of Yillafranca had been signed, and 
there was a talk of a congress or a conference 



to be attended by the neutral powers. He 
advised England to stay away from the 
conference, for she had been neutral through- 
out the late struggle ; but the moment she 
attended the conference she would cease to 
be neutral, and might be led into engage- 
ments which would involve her in proceed- 
ings injurious to her resources and certain 
to produce only ruin and confusion. He 
advised her instead to appeal to the 
Emperor of the French. 

"Do not go to congresses and confer- 
ences," he said, "in fine dresses and 
ribands, to enjoy the petty vanity of 
settling the fate of petty princes. No; 
but go to your ally the Emperor of the 
French; give him credit for the motives 
which have animated and influenced him, 
and say, ' If you are in favour of peace — if 
at a great hazard to the mere reputation of 
the hour you have terminated this war, join 
with us in securing that peace by the only 
mode in which peace can be secured. Re- 
vive and restore, and even increase the good 
feeling which once existed, which I hope 
still exists, between the great countries of 
England and France; prove by the diminu- 
tion of your armaments that you are sin- 
cerely anxious, as we believe you are, for the 
peace of Europe and of the world, and we 
will join you in a spirit of reciprocal con- 
fidence, and animating alike the industry 
of both nations, thus achieve conquests far 
more valuable than Lombardy, far more 
valuable than those wild dreams of a re- 
generation ever promised, but never accom- 
plished/ . . . Instead of going to 
congresses and conferences for petty objects 
in which England has no interest, and 
which may involve England in great dis- 
aster, let the noble lord at the head of the 
government prove to the world that England 
is a power that possesses and exercises a 
great influence, especially with France, by 
accomplishing that which is much more 
important than formal articles of peace ; by 
bringing about that which will put an end 
for ever to the doubts on the sincerity of 
princes; which will speak to every cabin 
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and cottage in both countries, as well as to 
the houses of parliament and places of high 
resort; which will prove to the natural 
conviction of the great countries of Europe 
that peace is the policy of their rulers. Let 
us terminate this disastrous system of rival 
expenditure and mutually agree, with no 
hypocrisy, but in a manner and under cir- 
cumstances that can admit of no doubt — 
by a reduction of armaments — that peace is 
really our policy. Then, sir, the right hon. 
gentleman the chancellor of the exchequer 
may look forward with no apprehension to his 
next budget, and England may then actually 
witness the termination of the income tax." 
A few evenings after he had expressed 
these opinions Mr. Disraeli again alluded 
to the subject It was proposed that an 
English representative should be sent to 
the conference at Zurich, to consider the 
terms of the Villafranca treaty. Mr. Dis- 
raeli strongly objected to such a proceeding. 
" If under all circumstances," he said, " we 
should be chary about the engagements 
which conferences and congresses always 
lead to, surely when a war has been waged 
of which we entirely disapproved, when it 
has been closed on a sudden, when the 
responsibility of all that has occurred and 
of all that may occur is one of which this 
government is completely clear, it would be 
the height of rashness and precipitation by 
any act or any advice of ours to involve 
ourselves in the responsibility of a settle- 
ment occasioned by a war for which we are 
not answerable. I trust, therefore, that the 
feeling of the House will be so direct and 
distinct upon this subject, that Her Majesty's 
ministers will not feel it their duty to 
recommend Her Majesty to send any repre- 
sentative to this projected conference. . . 
We had nothing to do with the war; we 
had nothing to do with the peace ; and if 
difficulties arise in which we must inter- 
fere, we shall interfere with much greater 
effect and with much greater dignity, if we 
do not do so merely to save other persons 
from difficulties which they created and for 
which we are not answerable." 



Parliament was prorogued August 13, 
1859, and ministers had not then made up 
their minds whether they should attend the 
peace conference or no. In the speech from 
the throne the lord chancellor said, " Her 
Majesty has not yet received the informa- 
tion necessary to enable her to decide 

whether she may think fit to take part in 
any such negotiation." 

During the autumn, and until the open- 
ing of parliament, Mr. Disraeli was silent, 
save on local matters devoid of political 
interest 

The Palmerston programme at the assem- 
bling of the legislature was, as usual, a full 
and ambitious one. The government had 
decided to send a representative to attend 
the congress at Zurich. A commercial 
treaty had been entered into between Eng- 
land and France ; war in conjunction with 
France was being waged with China, to 
redress the infractions of the treaty of Tien 
Tsin; a treaty had been concluded with 
Japan; the volunteer system was to be 
encouraged ; a reform bill was to be intro- 
duced, and measures were to be considered 
for the improvement of the laws relating to 
bankruptcy and the transfer of land ; also 
for the consolidation of the statutes, and 
a further fusion of law and equity. Mr. 
Disraeli reviewed the position of affairs in 
his speech on the address (January 4, 1860). 
The first topic which engaged his attention 
was the commercial treaty with France, 
which Mr. Cobden had conducted to a 
successful issue. He wished to know, said 
the leader of the Opposition, what was 
to be their business as a House of Com- 
mons in examining that commercial treaty. 
Were they to be called upon to decide 
whether the terms of the bargain were 
advantageous or adequate? If they did 
that, they must admit that the principle 
of reciprocity was the principle which 
to guide them in their decision. But 
to admit the principle of reciprocity was 
to shake to its centre the new com- 
mercial system which had of late years 
been established in the country. If the 
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principle of reciprocity was not to be 
acknowledged in the present instance, he 
wanted to know why they should not have 
increased their commercial relations with 
France, without at the same time asking 
an equivalent? It was said the country 
was indebted for the prospect of increased 
commercial relations with France to Mr. 
Cobden ; but he felt sure that Mr. Cobden 
was the last person who would ever have 
counselled the adoption of a commercial 
treaty founded on the principle of recipro- 
city. There had been no necessity for the 
treaty, for the Emperor of the French had 
declared four years ago that it was his 
intention in 1861 to abolish the prohibitive 
system* 

"What then," asked Mr. Disraeli, "is 
it you expect to gain by a treaty? All 
you can do to encourage an increased com- 
mercial exchange with France, you can do 

* The commercial treaty was an arrangement between the 
Emperor of the French and Mr. Cobden. France was and, 
as we have recently seen, is in favour of protection. The 
Emperor Napoleon was a free-trader, and signed the agree- 
ment by his own imperial will, and not by the sanction of 
the nation. Now that France has no emperor, she is anxious 
to discontinue the treaty, and to adopt a stringent policy of 
protection. The commercial treaty was signed Jan. 23, 1860. 
The two most important clauses are the first and the fifth. 

L His Majesty the Emperor of the French engages that 
on the following articles of British production and manufac- 
ture, imported from the United Kingdom into France, the 
duties shall in no case excee dthirty per cent ad valorem, 
the two additional decimes included. The articles are as 
follows : — 

Refined sugar; turmeric in powder; rock crystal worked; 
iron forged in lumps or prisms ; brass wire (copper alloyed 
with zinc), polished or unpolished, of every description; 
chemical productions, enumerated or non-enumerated; ex- 
tracts of dye-woods; garancine; common soap of every 
description, and perfumed soap; stone-ware and earthen- 
ware, fine and common ; china and porcelain ware ; glass, 
crystal, mirrors, and plate-glass ; cotton yarn ; worsted and 
woollen yarn of every description ; yarns of flax and hemp ; 
yarns of hair, enumerated or non-enumerated ; cotton manu- 
factures; horse-hair manufactures, enumerated or non- 
enumerated; worsted and woollen manufactures, enumerated 
or non-enumerated; cloth list; manufactures of hair; silk 
manufactures; manufactures of waste and floss silk; manu- 
factures of bark and all other vegetable fibres, enumerated 
or non-enumerated ; manufactures of flax and hemp ; mixed 
manufactures of every description; hosiery, haberdashery, 
and small wares; manufactures of caoutchouc and gutta- 
percha, pure or mixed; articles of clothing, wholly or in 
part made up ; prepared skins ; articles of every sort manu- 
factured from leather or skins, included or not under the 
denomination of small wares, fine or common; plated articles 
of every description ; cutlery ; metal wares, whether enumer- 
ated or not ; pig and cast iron of every description, without 
distinction of weight ; bar and wrought iron, with the excep- 
tion of certain kinds; steel; machinery, tools, and mechanical 
instruments of every description ; carriages on springs, lined 



at once by reducing your own duties, with- 
out placing on this table a document you 
may find very awkward and embarrassing 
hereafter, and raising claims for reciprocity 
from other quarters opposed to the com- 
mercial system you have now so long and 
so successfully been carrying into practice. 
On these two points I think the House has 
a right to ask some explanations from Her 
Majesty's government ; we have a right to 
ask why they have negotiated a treaty with 
France on the principle of reciprocity, which 
has been absolutely rejected in our own 
commercial system ? Why have they 
ostensibly endeavoured to obtain a result 
which must have inevitably occurred at the 
very period the treaty stipulates for ? Why 
have they engaged us by treaty for what 
must have been done without any treaty 
whatever? These are points, in my opinion, 
which call for explanation." 

and painted ; cabinet ware, carved work, and turnery of every 
description ; worked ivory and wood ; brandies and spirits, 
including those not distilled from wine, cherries, molasses, or 
rice ; ships and boats. With respect to refined sugar and 
chemical productions of which salt is the basis, the excise of 
inland duties shall be added to the amount of the above 
specified duties. 

V. Her Britannic Majesty engages to recommend to par- 
liament to enable her to abolish the duties of importation on 
the following articles : — 

Sulphuric acid, and other mineral acids ; agates and car- 
nelians, set ; lucifers of every description ; percussion caps ; 
arms of every description ; jewels, set ; toys ; corks ; brocade 
of gold and silver; embroideries and needlework of every 
description; brass and bronze manufactures, and bronzed 
metal; canes, walking-canes or sticks, umbrella or parasol 
sticks, mounted, painted, or otherwise ornamented ; hats, of 
whatever substance they may be made gloves, stockings, 
socks, and other articles of cotton or linen, wholly or in part 
made up; leather manufactures; lace, manufactured of 
cotton, wool, silk, or linen ; manufactures of iron and steel ; 
machinery and mechanical instruments; tools and other 
instruments; cutlery, and other articles of steel, iron, or 
cast-iron; fancy ornaments of steel and iron ; articles covered 
with copper by galvanic process; millinery and artificial 
flowers; raw fruits; gloves, and other leather articles of 
clothing; manufactures of caoutchouc and gutta-percha; 
oils; musical instruments; worsted and woollen shawls, 
plain, printed, or patterned; coverlids, woollen gloves, and 
other worsted and woollen manufactures not enumerated; 
handkerchiefs, and other manufactures not enumerated of 
linen and hemp; perfumery; cabinet ware, carved work, 
and turnery of every description ; clocks, watches, and opera- 
glasses ; manufactures of lead, enumerated or not enumerated; 
feathers, dressed or not; goats 1 and other hair manufactures; 
china and porcelain ware ; stone and earthen ware ; grapes ; 
sulphate of quinine; salts of morphine; manufactures of 
silk, or of silk mixed with any other materials, of whatever 
description they may be. 

The remaining clauses may be briefly condensed thus :— 
Great Britain to propose the reduction of the duties on the 
importation of French wine to a rate not exceeding 8«. a 
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Mr. Disraeli, after praising the courage 
of the troops engaged in the Chinese war, 
then criticised the condition of Italy and 
the relations of the English government to 
that country. He wished to know what 
had induced the government to attend the 
congress. The affairs of Italy did not con- 
cern English interests, and a policy of non- 
interference ought to be adopted. The late 
government had resolved not to meddle 
with Italian matters, and both the country 
and the House had approved of their policy. 
"There is no dotibt," said Mr. Disraeli, 
laying down the foreign policy he after- 
wards so brilliantly enforced, "that the 
House was opposed to our going into the 
congress, and that it was in favour of that 
policy which is popularly known by the 
name of the policy of non-interference. I 
say popularly known by that name, because 
I do not know any member of this House 
—either among my colleagues or among 
those who sit on the other side of the 
House — who has ever maintained the mon- 
strous proposition that England ought never, 
under any circumstances, to interfere in the 
affairs of foreign states. There are condi- 
tions under which it may be our imperative 
duty to interfere. We may clearly inter- 
fere in the affairs of foreign countries when 
the interests or the honour of England are at 
stake, or when in our opinion the indepen- 
dence of Europe is menaced. But a great 
responsibility devolves upon that minister 
whohas to decide when those conditions have 



gallon. Merchandise imported from France to be admitted 
into Great Britain at a rate of doty equal to the excise duty 
imposed on articles of the same description in the United 
Kingdom. Brandies and spirits imported from France to 
be admitted into the United Kingdom at a duty equal to the 
excise dnty levied on home-made spirits, with the addition 
of a surtax of 2d. a gallon. Rum and tafia imported from 
the French colonies to be also admitted at the same rate of 
doty as levied on the same articles imported from the British 
colonies. Gold and silver plate imported from France to be 
admitted at a dnty equal to the excise dnty charged on 
British gold and silver plate. Should either of the contract- 
ing parties establish an excise duty or inland tax upon any 
article of home production comprised among the preceding 
articles, the foreign imported article of the same description 
to be liable to an equivalent duty on importation. Neither 
of the contracting parties to prohibit the exportation of coal 
or to levy duty upon such exportation. The rights of pro- 
perty in trade marks and in patterns of every description to 
be reciprocally enjoyed by the subjects of either nation in the 



arisen, and he who makes a mistake upon 
that subject; he who involves his country in 
interference or in war under the idea that 
the interests or honour of the country are 
concerned, when neither is substantially 
involved ; he who involves his country in 
interference or war because he believes the 
independence of Europe is menaced, when, 
in fact, the independence of Europe is not 
in danger — makes, of course, a great, a 
fatal mistake. The general principle that 
we ought not to interfere in the affairs of 
foreign nations, unless there is a clear neces- 
sity, and that, generally speaking, it ought 
to be held a political dogma that the people 
of other countries should settle their own 
affairs without the introduction of foreign 
influence or foreign power, is one which, I 
think, the House does not only accept, but, 
I trust, will cordially adhere to. That was 
the policy which the late government main- 
tained six months ago, when there was some 
wavering in the faith of that policy, and 
some person high in authority spoke of the 
possibility of England being humiliated by 
not taking what is called a leading part in 
the settlement of foreign questions. I ask 
those who then wavered, or who indulged 
in such observations, to contrast the position 
of England now, when after six months we 
still have to acknowledge the blessings of 
non-interference in the affairs of our neigh- 
bours, notwithstanding the efforts which 
have been made to interfere, and to which 
I shall presently refer — I ask them to con- 
dominions of the other. The ad valorem duties to be after- 
wards converted into specific duties by a supplementary 
convention. (This convention was afterwards changed into 
three separate conventions). Great Britain reserves to herself, 
upon special grounds, during a period not exceeding two 
years, half of the duty on those articles, the free admission 
of which is stipulated by the present treaty — the reserve, 
however, not applying to articles of silk manufacture. The 
ad valorem duties payable on the importation into France 
of merchandise of British production and manufacture not 
to exceed a maximum of 25 per cent The treaty to be 
binding for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and for Algeria ; it shall also remain in force for the 
space of ten years, and in case no notification be made by 
either of the powers, a year before the expiration of the said 
ten years, of their intention to put an end to the treaty, it 
shall continue in force another year, and so on from year to 
year. An additional article, dated February 26, raised the 
surtax on French brandies and spirits imported into the 
United Kingdom to bd. 
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trast the position of England with that of 
any other country in the world. Has not 
the adhesion to the policy of non-inter- 
ference by England been most beneficial ? 
Has there ever been a period when England 
has occupied a prouder or more powerful 
position than that which she at present 
fills ? As, therefore, she has attained that 
position while adhering to the policy of 
non-interference, I trust that the House of 
Commons, which, on the last night of the 
session, clearly expressed its opinion in 
favour of that policy, will, at the com- 
mencement of the present session, take 
this opportunity of asking explanations of 
Her Majesty's government, or in other 
words, will show to Her Majesty's govern- 
ment that if they continue in that policy 
they will receive the support of the House; 
but that, if they diverge from it, they must 
offer to the House reasons far greater than 
any that have yet reached my ear, and 
arguments of more weighty import than I 
believe will be introduced into this debate." 
He had been told, continued the leader 
of the Opposition, that during the autumn 
overtures had been made to the French 
government, by Lord John Eussell, to enter 
into a special agreement for the settlement 
of Italian affairs. What was the nature 
of those overtures? He was opposed to 
the congress, and to any interference with 
Italy. She was not in a condition to be 
served by diplomacy. " The moral I draw," 
said Mr. Disraeli in conclusion, " is, that a 
country in that state is in a condition far 
beyond the management and settlement 
of courts and cabinets and congresses. 
National independence is not created by 
protocols, nor public liberty guaranteed by 
treaties. All such arrangements have been 
tried before, and the consequence has been 
a sickly and short-lived offspring. What 
is going on in Italy — never mind whose 
may have been the original fault, what the 
present errors — what is going on in Italy 
can only be solved by the will, the energy, 
the sentiment and the thought of the popu- 
lation themselves." 



Lord Palmerston briefly replied. The 
commercial treaty, he said, was an excep- 
tional arrangement, and did not imply any 
change in opinion on the principle which 
should govern those matters. With regard 
to Italy the government had made no over- 
tures to France ; and England entered the 
congress perfectly free to decide upon what 
course she thought best. Of one thing the 
country could be assured, that no foreign 
force would be exerted to control the 
Italian people in the management of their 
own affairs. Italy was to settle her own 
questions in her own way, but the powers 
would advise her how to act; she might 
accept or reject such advice as she pleased. 

The most exciting feature in the session 
was the budget. The year 1860, it had 
been said, was to be a memorable one in 
the history of finance; the war duties on 
tea and sugar were to be lessened, the 
period for which the income tax was voted 
had expired, and the new commercial treaty 
with France was to be introduced. The 
country was most anxious to hear how 
Mr. Gladstone would deal with these 
alterations, and what additional taxation 
he would suggest; nor was this anxiety 
lessened by the fact that the financial 
statement was postponed a few days owing 
to the ill-health of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. However, on February 10, 1860, 
Mr. Gladstone had sufficiently recovered 
to be enabled to lay before a crowded 
House the balance-sheet of the nation. 
The speech he delivered on that occasion 
was one of the most careful and elaborate 
of his famous budget orations, and well 
deserves perusal even at the present day, 
when the interest in most of its details 
has died out. We shall content ourselves 
with but a brief summary of the state- 
ment he made. The balance was against 
us. The war with China rendered a sup- 
plementary estimate of £850,000 necessary. 
Owing to the commercial treaty with 
France import duties would have to be 
remitted, which would create a loss to the 
revenue of £1,190,000. Then certain duties 
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— notably the paper duty — were to be 
reduced, which would entail a loss of some 
£2,000,000. The expenditure for the year 
was estimated at £70,014,000, and the 
income at £60,700,000. To supply this 
deficiency the income tax, instead of being 
totally abolished as had been promised, 
was to be raised to tenpence in the pound; 
the tea and sugar duties were to be retained 
at the figure at which they had stood since 
the war; the hop and malt credits were 
again shortened, while the Exchange bills 
were to be renewed. The duties on wine 
and brandy were to be materially reduced. 
The budget, as a whole, was generally 
approved of, but it led to much discussion. 
Upon the motion to go into committee on 
the Customs Act, Mr. Disraeli brought 
forward an amendment to the effect that 
the House should not go into such com- 
mittee until an opportunity had presented 
itself for considering the commercial treaty. 
He desired such treaty to be laid before 
the House, so that members should fully 
consider its clauses before being inextricably 
bound by its terms. He was afraid that 
those who then might vote for the reduction 
or remission of duty would find themselves 
unable to oppose the commercial treaty, 
when placed before them, which carried 
their own reductions into effect. First let 
them consider the treaty, and then the 
budget. He recommended that the pre- 
cedent of the treaty with France in 1786 
should be followed. " Now let the House 
observe this," he said, "that in the expo- 
sition with which Mr. Pitt introduced that 
treaty of commerce with France in 1787, 
there was not the slightest allusion to the 
effect which that treaty would have on 
the revenue of the country, though its 
effect must have been considerable. There 
was not the slightest allusion to his 
great and comprehensive measures of fiscal 
and financial reform, although it was his 
purpose to submit to the committee upon 
that great bill the resolutions which had 
been passed in the committee on the com- 
mercial treaty. In March, Mr. Pitt intro- 



duced his great measure of financial reform. 
And what did he do in April ? Why, at 
the right time Mr. Pitt proposed his budget. 
And I ask the House now, why are we to 
be treated differently from the Commons in 
1787 ? Why should we not have the com- 
mercial treaty, the comprehensive measure 
of financial reform, and then the budget, 
brought forward in their natural order and 
submitted to us in that manner, which 
would give us frequent and ample oppor- 
tunities for that matured debate and that 
criticism which questions of such impor- 
tance and of such complicated character 
demand?" He also objected to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Cobden as the secret 
agent of the government, and declared that 
the treaty would indicate the idiosyncrasy 
of the negotiator. The amendment was, 
however, negatived by a large majority. 

Mr. Disraeli again criticised the budget, 
upon the motion of Mr. Du Cane against 
the re-imposition of the income tax at so 
high a rate. He said that the budget 
aimed at too much, and provided too little. 
Mr. Gladstone had under -estimated the 
deficiency in the exchequer, which would 
be further increased by the reductions 
which were proposed. He had no prejudice 
against a treaty with France; but he ob- 
jected to the commercial treaty because, 
apart from the financial conditions involved, 
it was an injurious measure. "I don't 
think," he said, "there ever was a treaty 
drawn up apparently with less forethought 
or less knowledge of the circumstances 
with which the negotiators had to deal, 
which altogether contains so many arrange- 
ments injurious not only to the trade of 
England, but inferentially and ultimately 
to that of France, or which is better 
calculated to sow the seeds of discoid 
and dissension between the two countries. 
. . . As regards commercial intercourse 
with France there is on this side of the 
House no political opposition to such a 
course, but on the contrary the greatest 
readiness to enter into arrangements for 
that object. But we object to the treaty 
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as a treaty not skilfully negotiated, and as 
one that occasions a considerable deficiency 
in our revenue — probably a much more 
considerable deficiency than the chancellor 
of the exchequer estimates." 

Though the doubling of the income tax, 
and the permission granted to confectioners 
to sell French wines, gave rise* to much 
discussion, the feature in the budget which 
was regarded with the least favour was the 
repeal of the paper duty. "The duty on 
paper/' writes a recent historian, " was the 
last remnant of an ancient system of finance 
which pressed severely on journalism. The 
stamp duty was originally imposed with the 
object of checking the growth of seditious 
newspapers. It was reduced, increased, 
reduced again, and increased again, until 
in the early part of the century it stood at 
fourpence on each copy of a newspaper 
issued. In 1836 it was brought down to 
the penny, represented by the red stamp 
on every paper, which most of us can still 
remember. There was besides this a con- 
siderable duty — sixpence, or some such 
sum — on every advertisement in a news- 
paper. Finally, there was the heavy duty 
on the paper material itself. A journal, 
therefore, could not come into existence 
until it had made provision for all these 
factitious and unnecessary expenses. The 
consequence was that a newspaper was a 
costly thing." 

Still, in spite of the advantages that 
would arise from this step, the abolition 
of the duty was strongly disapproved 
of, and especially by the Conservative 
party. To repeal the paper duty and to 
double the income tax were, it was said, 
an inversion of the order of things. Such 
a repeal would sacrifice a large revenue 
whilst the community would derive little 
benefit, for the price of books and the 
circulation of literature were, it was stated, 
very little affected by the duty on paper. 
It was a flagrant abandonment of the prin- 
ciples of Sir Robert Peel. With a heavy 
income tax, and with tea and sugar war 
duties to remit, so harmless a tax as the 
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paper duty was absurd. Then the paper 
manufacturers and the proprietors of ex- 
pensive journals, who had no wish to see 
the country flooded with cheap newspapers, 
opposed the repeal So strong was the 
opposition, that though Mr. Gladstone was 
ultimately successful he carried his resolu- 
tions by dwindling majorities. The second 
reading was carried by a majority of fifty- 
three ; the third reading by a majority of 
only nine. " Can you reconcile it to your- 
selves," cried Mr. Disraeli, "to sacrifice, 
in the present financial condition of the 
country, a large branch of revenue which 
the trade interested — and that is an im- 
portant consideration — does not want you 
to part with, and which the evidence before 
you proves is nut a declining but an 
increasing revenue?" The peers some- 
what unconstitutionally rejected the repeal, 
but Mr. Gladstone got over the difficulty 
by including in the following year all the 
chief financial propositions of the budget 
in one bill, instead of dividing it into 
several bills. Thus it became a money 
bill, and outside the region of the criticism 
of the House of Lords. 

The leader of the Opposition was now 
to have his "tit-for-tat" with the govern- 
ment upon the question of reform. On 
Thursday, March 1, 1860, Lord John 
Eussell introduced his measure, which 
was entitled the Representation of the 
People Bill. The country was quite in- 
different to the matter ; it was much more 
interested in the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice by France; in the prospects of a 
French invasion, the latest scare invented ; 
and in having to pay a heavy income tax. 
Even the House of Commons was barely 
full, and as indifferent as if the debate was 
about to turn upon the details of an Indian 
budget. The bill of Lord John was very 
simple. It proposed to introduce a £10 
occupation franchise for the counties, and 
to reduce the borough franchise to £6. 
The law as to rating was to remain 
unchanged, but the payment of poor rates 
only, and not as formerly of assessed taxes 
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also, was to be made a condition of the 
vote. The bill also proposed to take one 
member from twenty-five boroughs which 
returned two members each ; to give to the 
West Eiding two additional seats, to the 
southern division of Lancashire two, and 
to each of the following counties or county 
divisions one; North Lancashire, Middlesex, 
West Kent, South Devon, South Stafford, 
North Eiding, the port of Lindsay, South 
Essex, East Somerset, West Norfolk, West 
Cornwall, and North Essex; it suggested 
that Kensington and Chelsea should form 
a borough with two members ; that Birken- 
head, Staleybridge, and Barnsley should 
each have one member; and that Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds 
should each return one additional member. 
In case of places where there were three 
members, it advocated that the third mem- 
ber should represent the minority. It was 
also proposed to give a member to the 
University of London. Upon the second 
reading Mr. Disraeli rose to oppose the 
measure. 

"Sir, I understand," he began (March 19, 
1860), "that the promoters of this bill claim 
for it the merit of simplicity. Simplicity 
in the operations of nature is admirable, 
because there we see adequate means 
adapted to the end proposed, without com- 
plexity. But in matters of legislation sim- 
plicity is a quality of an ambiguous character; 
because if we find that the means are not 
adequate to the end, then it is not simplicity 
at which we arrive, but rather imperfection 
and incompleteness. Now, what is the end 
proposed by this bill? The end is, 'to 
amend the representation of the people in 
England and Wales/ Are the means 
adequate to that end? My first impression, 
when I took up this bill, was that it might 
have been drawn up four or five centuries 
ago. Except the land on which we tread, 
and masses of brick and mortar, I do not 
see any property referred to as a qualifica- 
tion for exercising the franchise, and that 
in a country where for more than a century 
the people have been doing nothing but 



creating and accumulating various properties 
to an incalculable amount. The claims of 
intelligence, of acquirement, and education 
are not noticed. The bill, indeed, is of a 
mediaeval character, but without any of the 
inspiration of the feudal system or any of 
the genius of the middle ages. It proposes 
to itself three principal objects, which I 
suppose I may consider three principles. 
It is to extend the suffrage in counties and 
boroughs, and to effect some redistribution 
of parliamentary seats." 

He then proceeded to deal with the 
details of the bill With reference to the 
borough franchise the government had been 
actuated, not as to the fitness of the recipi- 
ents, but as to the number of persons they 
could enfranchise. The existing borough 
constituency of England was 440,000, to 
which number that bill would add 217,000 
— the addition consisting almost entirely of 
one homogeneous class. How would that 
new constituency act upon the old? In 
some boroughs the constituency would be 
trebled, in others doubled; and about one 
half of the boroughs would be under the 
influence of the new class about to be 
enfranchised. 

"Let us now consider," continued Mr. 
Disraeli, "whether the particular class upon 
whom the noble lord is about to confer this 
great political power are a class who are 
incapable, or who are unlikely to exercise 
it. Are they a class who have shown 
no inclination to combine? Are they a 
class incapable of organization ? Quite the 
reverse. If we look to the histoTy of this 
country during the present century, we 
shall find that the aristocracy, or upper 
classes, have on several very startling 
occasions shown a great power of organiza- 
tion. I think it cannot be denied that the 
working classes, especially since the peace 
of 1815, have shown a remarkable talent 
for organization, and a power of discipline 
and combination inferior to none. The 
same, I believe, cannot be said of the middle 
classes. With the exception of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, I cannot recall at this 
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moment any great successful political 
organization of the middle classes; and 
living in an age when everything is known, 
we now know that that great confederation, 
which ultimately proved so triumphant, 
owed its success to a great and unforeseen 
calamity [the Irish famine], and was on the 
eve of dispersion and dissolution only a 
short time before that terrible event occurred. 
[Here Mr. Bright cheered ironically.] I 
can only say that my authority is one of 
the most eminent members of your own 
confederation. But the fortune of the 
League does not affect my argument, which 
is founded on the fact that the working 
classes have shown on various occasions, 
and for long continuous periods, powers of 
organization, discipline, and combination 
quite equal to those of the upper classes ; 
but that the middle classes, with the ex- 
ception of the Anti-Corn Law League, have 
not, in my memory, conducted any great 
political confederation to a successful issue. 
Then the class to which you are about to 
give this predominance is perfectly capable 
of organization ; and from the days of the 
Luddites to the present period the tradition 
of frequently secret, but always well-dis- 
ciplined organization, has been preserved 
among the working classes. It is said that 
the working classes are exceedingly intelli- 
gent and educated, and therefore likely to 
appreciate the possession of the franchise. 
But these are reasons why you should take 
care, in legislating on this subject, that you 
do not give them a predominance. What 
has been the object of our legislative labours 
for many years, but to put an end to a class 
legislation which was much complained of? 
But you are now proposing to establish a 
class legislation of a kind which may well 
be viewed with apprehension." 

Mr. Disraeli then discussed Lord John 
Kusseirs proposal to reduce the county fran- 
chise. " The county franchise," he said, " as 
proposed in the bill, will greatly reduce the 
influence of the landed proprietors and of 
the landed interest in this country. I 
object to any such reduction, and I will 



tell the honourable member, who seems 
alarmed or annoyed by that expression, 
why it is I so object. I look round upon 
Europe at the present moment, and I see 
no country of any importance in which 
political liberty can be said to exist. I 
attribute the creation and the maintenance 
of our liberties to the influence of the land, 
and to our tenure of land. In England 
there are large properties round which men 
can rally, and that, in my mind, forms the 
only security in an old European country 
against that centralized form of government 
which has prevailed, and must prevail in 
every European community where there is 
no such counterpoise. It is our tenure of 
land to which we are indebted for our pub- 
lic liberties, because it is the tenure of land 
which makes local government a fact in 
England, and which allows the great body 
of Englishmen to be ruled by traditionary 
influence and by habit, instead of being 
governed, as in other countries, by mere 
police. Well, sir, believing that the pro- 
posed reconstruction of the county franchise 
has a tendency to diminish the just and 
salutary influence of the land of this coun- 
try, I highly object to the noble lord's plan." 
As to the redistribution of parliamentary 
seats, the bill went too far, or not far 
enough. Mr. Disraeli objected to the estab- 
lishment of what he called cumulative 
members for places already represented, 
and he objected to minorities being repre- 
sented ; the only way a minority should 
be represented was by becoming a majority. 
The bill was a bad measure ; still he was 
not prepared to reject it upon the second 
reading. He hoped, however, it would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Disraeli again criticised the bill 
(June 4, 1860) on going into committee, 
when Lord John Eussell announced his 
intention of withdrawing the Scotch and 
Irish reform bill, proceeding only with the 
measure for England. Lord John was so 
anxious that his bill should pass, that pro- 
vided it only became law, he was willing 
for the House of Commons to propose any 
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franchise it pleased. He would accept 
anything, if the House would but agree 
to something that would shuffle such an 
impediment out of the course! Anything 
the House would settle would be accepted 
by the government ! So much for the 
high policy which had destroyed a minis- 
try and dissolved a parliament ! 

" This is a grave position," exclaimed Mr. 
DisraelL "The noble lord has come forward 
to-night, not to make a mere ordinary 
observation on going into committee of 
supply, but to announce a policy in dealing 
with these measures which will startle the 
whole country. He has made an announce- 
ment which, in a constitutional, in a national 
point of view, is one of the gravest an- 
nouncements ever made to parliament — 
namely, that we should reform the repre- 
sentation of England without any security 
that the representation of Ireland and 
Scotland shall be reformed. Such a propo- 
sition has never before been made to parlia- 
ment by any minister. Is there anything 
urgent that we should pursue so unpre- 
cedented, so indecorous a course ? On the 
contrary, the noble lord, even at this 
immense price, does not contemplate accom- 
plishing the policy which he recommends. 
Whatever he has said respecting the 
working classes, he has no conviction of 
the absolute and imperial necessity of 
the measure which he originally brought 
forward; nor has he any conviction that 
if it were carried it would accomplish and 
fulfil its purpose. What does he tell us ? 
'If you do not like this, for God's sake 
propose something else, and I give you to 
understand that your proposition will be 
received by the government in a candid 
and fair spirit.' What does that mean? 
It means that the government have no 
settled policy whatever which they intend 
to carry out. Giving up Ireland, giving 
up Scotland, coming to the members for 
England and asking them to place them- 
selves in the despicable position described, 
calling upon the House to legislate in this 
scrambling fashion — all this proves that 



there is no conviction of the necessity of 
this measure, no confidence in its provisions. 
It shows that the noble lord, from the first, 
exercising a fatal influence— as I told him 
when I sat opposite to him, and he occupied 
these benches — exercising a sinister influ- 
ence on the fortunes of his party and on 
his own reputation, was induced to recom- 
mend a policy in opposition which it is 
impossible for him to accomplish as a 
minister. It shows that the noble lord 
is hazarding the safety of the country, in 
order, not that he may realize a fair repu- 
tation, but that he may terminate the ques- 
tion in a manner in no way dignified and 
which is hardly respectable, by recognizing 
that in opposition he was tempted to pursue 
an unwise, immature, and, I will now say, 
even a factious policy." 

It soon became evident that the reform 
bill of 1860, like its predecessors, was 
doomed, and would soon be consigned to 
the limbo of rejected measures. The 
country was indifferent to it; the press 
sneered at it; and it encountered keen 
opposition from both sides of the House. 
Accordingly, on the second week of June 
Lord John Eussell withdrew his bill, thus 
adopting a course which Mr. Disraeli 
described as " wise and not undignified." 

Parliament was prorogued by commission 
August 28, 1860, and a session in which 
there had been much talk — that kind of 
parliamentary eloquence which is the tomb 
of parliamentary action — but little actual 
result, came to an end. 

During the winter of this year Mr. Dis- 
raeli made a speech which excited a good 
deal of attention at the time. The question 
of church-rates was then being agitated by 
the nonconformist element in the country, 
and had frequently come before parliament, 
where hostility to the tax was slowly but 
gradually gaining ground.* At a meeting 

* Before the abolition of this tax church-rates were payable 
by the parishioners and occupiers of the land within a parish, 
for the purpose of repairing and maintaining " the body of the 
church and the belfry, the churchyard fence, the bells, seats, 
and ornaments, and of defraying the expenses attending the 
service of the church " The duty of keeping the church in 
repair devolved on the rector, or vicar, or both together, in 
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of clergy and laity of the rural deanery 
at Amersham, Mr. Disraeli (December 4, 
1860) was asked to express his views on 
the subject. The speech he then delivered 
was one of the first of a series upon the 
necessity of the union between church and 
state. 

In this country, he began, great issues 
were generally tried on collateral points. 
It was now accepted that the discussion 
of the question of church-rates involved 
that of a national church ; therefore it 
was of the last importance that church- 
men should not make a mistake in the 
matter. "I will view," he said, "the 
question now only secularly, and even in 
that limited sense I shrink from realizing 
what would be the consequences to this 
country of the termination of the connection 
between church and state. The political 
and social relations of the national church 
to England must be considered. As for 
the political, the termination of the alliance 
must break up our parochial constitution. 
Our political constitution is built upon our 
parochial constitution. The parish is one 
of the strongest securities for local govern- 
ment, and on local government mainly 
depends our political liberty. As to the 
social relations of the church with the 
community, they are so comprehensive and 
so complicated, so vast and various, that 
the most far-seeing cannot calculate the 
consequences of the projected change. It 
is not merely the education of the people 

proportion to their benefice, where there were both in the 
same church. Church-rates existed in England by virtue of 
the common law, and though nothing is known as to their 
commencement, or introduction, the tax dates back to a 
remote past. Church-rates, or something equivalent, cer- 
tainly appear to have been in existence aB a payment by the 
laity, independent of tithes, in the time of Canute, whose 
sixty-third law, " De Fano fieficiendo" states that all 
persons ought of right to contribute to the repair of churches. 
The tax was imposed by the parishioners themselves at a 
meeting summoned by the churchwardens for that purpose. 
If the parish failed to meet, the churchwardens might them- 
selves impose a rate ; but if the meeting assembled it rested 
with the parishioners to determine the amount of the rate, 
and it would seem that they also had the power to negative 
the imposition of a rate altogether. The existing poor-rate 
of the parish was generally taken as the criterion for the 
imposition of the church-rate. The ecclesiastical courts had 
the exclusive authority of deciding on the validity of a rate, 
and the liability of a party to pay it 



that is concerned, it is even their physical 
condition. I would almost say, that if 
by some convulsion of nature some im 
portant district of the country, one on 
which the food and the industry of the 
community mainly depend, were suddenly 
swept from the surface, the change would 
not be greater than would arise by the 
withdrawal of the influence of the church 
from our society. The fact is, the Church 
of England is part of England — a point of 
view not sufficiently contemplated by those 
who speculate on changes in her character 
and position." 

Why, he asked, had the movement for 
the abolition of church-rates been so active 
and progressive of late years? He attri- 
buted it to the want of union and organiza- 
tion among churchmen. When churchmen 
were united, the church was never endan- 
gered. That was shown in the years which 
elapsed between 1831 and 1841. During 
that period England was in a state of semi- 
revolution, and Ireland of semi-rebellion; 
the Church of England was the chosen arena 
for the fierce struggle of parties, and govern- 
ments were formed on the principle of 
appropriating its property to secular pur- 
poses. But the church baffled all those 
attempts, because churchmen were united 
and organized. Why were they not united 
and organized now? There had been no 
union and organization among churchmen 
since 1841. 

Mr. Disraeli attributed this want of union 
and organization to two causes: first, to 
the disruption of political parties ; secondly, 
to disputes among the clergy themselves. 
Were these permanent causes ? It was not 
the first time, by many instances, that 
political connections had been broken up in 
this country; but there was an irresistible 
tendency in their public life, that parties 
both in and out of parliament should reflect 
opinion, and not personal interests and 
feelings. Time, therefore, inevitably ad- 
justed, as it was then adjusting, the proper 
balance of political connections. With 
respect to the controversies among the 
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clergy themselves, as distinguished from 
the church generally, he thought there was 
exaggeration and misconception. It was 
impossible — and were it possible, it was 
not, perhaps, to be desired — that in a 
national church of a free country like Eng- 
land, there should not be discrepancy of 
opinion among the clergy on matters of 
ritual, and even, in some degree, of doctrine. 
It had always been so. Where there was 
opinion, and especially religious opinion, 
there would be periods of excess. They 
lived in one of those periods. They were 
periods of trial, but not necessarily of dan- 
ger; and those who too readily augured 
from them the worst consequences showed 
an ignorance alike of human nature and 
the history of their own country. They 
should remember that before this a cardi- 
nal's hat had been offered to an Anglican 
archbishop, while there was also a time 
when a Socinian prelate sat on the episco- 
pal bench ; but the Church of England had 
survived those temptations and experiments. 
The great body of the community had 
always rallied round that via media which 
had been eulogized and vindicated by the 
most eminent of their divines, by Hooker, 
by Taylor, by Barrow. The period of excess 
had passed away, and the influence of the 
church had remained only greater and more 
beneficial 

"But then," asked Mr. Disraeli, "arises 
the question, Suppose churchmen were 
again united and organized, as I hope 
they may be, on what course shall they 
agree with regard to church-rates? We 
cannot conceal from ourselves that on this 
subject there are two opinions among our 
friends. Some are for compromise. What 
does compromise mean? Does it mean 
improvement ? If so, I am for compromise. 
It may be expedient that the church-rate 
levied in a district should be applied to 
the church of that district ; that when the 
rate is levied, the purposes to which it is 
to be applied should be more precisely 
defined; that the means of obtaining the 
rate when voted should be more prompt 



and effective; that there should be no 
particular charge called church-rate, but 
a general parochial rate from which the 
necessary expenses for the fabric and the 
service of the church should be deducted 
by the wardens under certain limitations. 
All these may be improvements, but all 
these are matters of detail; and what is the 
use of attempting to legislate on matters 
of detail when the principle is not only 
contested, but rejected in one branch of the 
legislature ? . Some of our friends would go 
further than this. They would exempt the 
Dissenter from the charge. That is not 
compromise; that is surrender. It is 
acknowledging that the Church of England 
is no longer a national church. But it is 
conceding more even than that This is a 
public charge of which all the circumstances 
are of a popular character. It is ancient ; 
it is for a general, not to say a common 
purpose; it is levied by public votes. If 
in a country where the majority decide 
everything, the minority are, on the ground 
of conscientious scruple, to be exempted 
from a public payment, on what principle 
can society be held together ? Landowners 
might have a conscientious scruple against 
paying the public creditor ; peace societies 
might have a conscientious scruple against 
paying war taxes. What the Dissenter 
demands is, in fact, an oligarchical privi- 
lege; and the principle, if conceded and 
pursued, may lead to general confusion." 

There was one more objection, he con- 
tinued, urged against levying the church- 
rate; that it was impracticabla Was it 
impracticable? In the vast majority of 
parishes it was raised with facility. But 
then it was urged that the parishes which 
refused were the parishes of large towns, and 
that their aggregate population was scarcely 
inferior to that vast majority of parishes in 
which it was raised. Yet their immense 
population were not Dissenters. They were 
not the votaries of rival creeds and establish- 
ments. They were ignorant, or indifferent, 
or more, unfortunate. Were they, then, to 
maintain that the church was to retire 
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from the duty of contending with their 
unsympathizing and unbelieving mass? 
The greatest triumphs of the church had 
been accomplished in great towns. If the 
influence of the church in great towns 
was limited, it was not because her means 
were ineffective, but because they were 
insufficient. When they considered the 
nature of the religious principle, he was 
a bold man who would maintain that in 
their teeming seats of industry there might 
not be destined for the church a triumphant 
future. Who could foresee the history of 
the next quarter of a century ? It would 
not probably be as tranquil as the last 
What if it were to be a period of great 
religious confusion and excitement? The 
country would cling to a church which 
combined toleration with orthodoxy, and 
united divine teaching with human sym- 
pathies. Was it wise, then, publicly to 
announce by legislation that the Church 
of England relinquished the character of 
a national church ? 

On these grounds, then, he declined to 
sanction the principle of exemption. He 
felt deeply the responsibility of giving such 
advice. He knew he was opposing the 
recommendation of the committee of the 
House of Lords, in 1859, and of what was 
then at least the unanimous opinion of the 
bench of bishops. He need not say that for 
the House of Lords he entertained profound 
respect. In maturity of judgment and 
calmness of inquiry he thought the labours 
of the great committees of the Lords 
superior to those of the House of Com- 
mons; in acuteness of investigation they 
were not inferior ; but in the interpretation 
of public opinion, he thought, and it was 
perhaps in the necessity of things, that the 
Commons had the advantage. He thought 
that the Lords' committee were precipitate 
in their course in the matter of church- 
rates; he thought they had mistaken public 
humour for public opinion. 

"I am sustained in the difficult and 
painful course I am taking," he said 
in conclusion, "by the recollection of 



what occurred in the spring, and at the 
last meeting of the clergy and laity in this 
deanery. At that time the second reading 
of Sir John Trelawny's bill* had been 
carried by a much reduced majority, and 
the advocates of what is fallaciously called 
compromise were strongly in favour of 
what they termed seizing the opportunity 
for a settlement. I was of a different 
opinion. I did not think that the advan- 
tage the church had then obtained was 
only a happy casualty. I thought it was 
the break of dawn. I did my utmost to 
dissuade my friends from relinquishing 
the contest, and ultimately, on my own 
responsibility, opposed the third reading 
of Sir John Trelawny's bill The whole 
country was agitated on the occasion by 
the opponents of the church to regain the 
lost ground. Instead of that, the majority 
against church-rates, which had sat like 
an incubus on the church for twenty 
years, virtually disappeared. We owe to 
that division our commanding position. 
It is in our power, if we choose it, to 
close this controversy for ever, not by a 
feeble concession, but by a bold assertion 
of public right. We sent 5000 petitions 
to the House of Commons last session in 
favour of that public right; let us send 
15,000 this. Every parish should have its 
petition ; they should not be merely signed 
by the incumbent and churchwardens, as 
they are in some cases; or by ratepayers 
merely, as in many cases; but by as 
many persons as they can obtain. It 
is the cause of all. There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that 

* On the Abolition of Church- Rates Bill introduced 
(February 8, 1860) by Sir John Trelawny, Mr. Disraeli 
strongly opposed the measure. He objected to it because 
it would revolutionise the parochial constitution of the 
country, and tend to the downfall of the Established 
Church. In the debate on the third reading of the bill 
(April 27, I860), Mr. Disraeli again raised his voice in 
opposition. The abolition of church-rates, he said, would 
act detrimentally to the interests of the Church of England. 
If the House believed the existence of the Church of 
England to be one of the strongest elements of society, 
one of the most powerful of their institutions, and the best 
security of their liberties, they should reject the measure 
proposed by Sir John Trelawny. The bill passed by a 
majority of nine. On being sent up to the Lords it was 
rejected by a majority of ninety-seven. 
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petitions produce little effect on the House 
of Commons. They produce great effect. 
The number of petitions, the number and 
nature of their signatures, the classes from 
which they proceed, are all weighed and 
canvassed. There is a report every week 
sent by a select committee to every member 
of parliament on these heads. The clergy 
never extensively move in this manner 
without exercising great authority. You 
cannot petition too much. You should not 
wait for the attack. You should send in 
your petitions as soon as parliament meets, 
on a broad issue, in favour of maintaining 
the union between church and state, and 
incidentally in favour of church-rates. 
You should also encourage and establish 
church defence associations in eveTy part 
of England. You should habituate the 
laity to act with the clergy in all matters 
of public moment to the church. There is 
also a third course to take, and here I will 
address myself particularly to my clerical 
friends. The laity, through that excellent 
body the Committee of Laymen, have done 
their duty in that respect. I have always 
discouraged the clergy from entering into 
mere party politics; but now I tell you 



frankly that if you want to succeed, you 
must bring your influence to bear on 
members of the House of Commons. The 
question of church-rates has fortunately 
not yet fallen into the catalogue of party 
politics. More than one member of the 
present cabinet records at least his vote in 
their favour. The clergy must make 
members of parliament understand that, 
though this is not a party, it is a political 
question, and a political question on which 
in their minds there ought not to be, and 
there could not be, any mistake. I can 
assure you of my own knowledge there aTe 
many members of parliament who on this 
question give careless votes, and think that 
by so doing they are giving some vague 
liberal satisfaction without preparing any 
future inconvenience for themselves. Let 
our clerical friends, Whig or Tory, Conser- 
vative or Liberal, make these gentlemen 
understand that in their opinion on the 
union of church and state depend in a 
large measure the happiness, the greatness, 
and the liberty of England." As we shall 
have occasion to notice in subsequent 
chapters of this work, this advice did not 
fall on deaf ears. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 



A VIGILANT CRITIC. 



The atmosphere at this time was charged 
with war, and with that irritation which 
often results in war. Across the Atlantic 
the American Union was in a state of 
disintegration. Abraham Lincoln had been 
declared president-elect of the United 
States, and political agitation at once began 
to work and seethe in the South. For some 
time observers of American politics had 
been predicting a conflict between the 
northern and southern states of the Union. 
The abolitionists, as they daily increased in 
strength, became more and more clamorous 
against slavery. Their declamations, how- 
ever, mattered little to the South, so long 
as the North were in such a minority as 
not to affect materially the course of legisla- 
tion ; but when the abolitionists, owing to 
immigration and the spread of English 
ideas throughout the North, swelled into a 
formidable faction the slave-owners became 
alarmed, and banding themselves together, 
resolved to resist any infringement of their 
rights. The division between the two 
parties widened every day, and it was soon 
evident from the tone of Congress that a 
struggle for the mastery was impending. 
The fight for the Territories first brought 
both sections into collision. The advan- 
tage of attaching each new state to its own 
side was apparent to both of the contending 
parties — an advantage which was the more 
manifest as the rival powers became more 
equal, and the accession of a free state was 
received with a joy by the North only to be 
equalled by the delight of the South at the 
addition of another slave state. Upon the 
proposal for the admission of Kansas into 
the Union the argument degenerated into a 
free fight. The Southerners poured hordes 
of desperadoes into the territory, who at 
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once proceeded to violent measures against 
the immigrants transported there by the 
organization of the abolitionists. After a 
fierce struggle, which resulted in no little 
slaughter, the anti-slaveiy section was 
victorious, and ousted their opponents. 
The South were not only defeated, but 
found themselves more and more incapable 
of resisting the pressure put upon them in 
Congress by the abolitionists. The Missouri 
compromise, which allowed slavery below 
a certain latitude, was annulled, and 
measures passed prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of negro bondage into any territory 
of the United States. 

Then came the insurrection at Harper's 
Ferry. John Brown, a man who had 
fought with signal courage in Kansas 
against the supporters of slavery, now con- 
ceived the idea of waging war with the 
dealers in human flesh, and resolved to 
smite the Southerners hip and thigh. 
Accompanied by a few followers, he 
crossed the Potomac at Harper's Ferry, 
and entered Virginia, where he incited 
the slaves to rise against their owners. 
His words did not fall on unwilling 
ears; an insurrection was created, and a 
smart conflict between master and negro 
ensued. After a brief struggle Brown was 
captured, tried for treason, and sentenced 
to death. "Gentlemen," he said to his 
judges, "make an end of slavery, or slavery 
will make an end of you." Much sympathy 
was expressed for his fate ; and the South 
had to confess that the extinction of their 
rights as slave-owners was certain as soon 
as the abolitionists could muster strength 
enough to control the government. The 
election of Buchanan, the pro-slavery 
candidate, as president of the United 
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States, delayed for a time the necessity 
of secession. But only for a time. It 
was evident that the election of 1860 
would settle the vexed question whether 
the North or the South should govern the 
Union. At last the crisis came. The South 
put forth all their energies, and were com- 
pletely defeated. Abraham Lincoln received 
the vast majority of Northern votes, and 
consequently triumphed. Symptoms of 
disunion at once appeared, and several 
of the states seceded from the Union. 
Before the end of the first month in 
1861, South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas 
had severed themselves from the American 
Union. 

Complete independence of Northern con- 
trol was now aimed at. Delegates from the 
seceded states assembled at Montgomery, 
in AJabama, and agreed to a constitution 
and provisional government of which Jeffer- 
son Davis was elected president The con- 
stitution was almost identical with that of 
the United States, but with a more emphatic 
enunciation of the rights of property in 
slaves. The selection of Jefferson Davis 
for the office of president of the Southern 
confederacy was most judicious. He was 
admirably suited for the post. " An advo- 
cate of states rights on principle," writes 
an American historian, " he was naturally 
a good representative of a community 
which owed its existence to the assertion 
of state rights. With a judicious mixture 
of audacity and caution, he knew when to 
put forth his energies with effect, and when 
to wait for his opportunity. A man of 
pure private morals and temperate habits,, 
he won general respect; unselfish, single- 
minded, and self-reliant, he commanded 
the admiration of the mass of his Southern 
countrymen. His bearing and tone fitted 
him to be the elect of the planter aristocracy 
— lofty, determined, and full of contempt 
for those who held opposite principles. 
When unbiassed by personal friendship, 
he showed himself an acute judge of men, 
regarded as tools for working out a design ; 



above all, incapable of passion, and there- 
fore perhaps the most suited to mould a 
passionate and impulsive race. An admir- 
able judge of effect, no man knew better 
when to assume virtuous indignation or 
the appearance of outraged dignity. A 
scholar, and in style a gentleman, all his 
official documents were penned in such 
clear and elaborate English that many 
persons in the Old country gave all 
Southerners the credit of a refinement to 
which only the upper ten thousand of 
the slave states had any just claim." 

In the West civil war was on the eve of 
breaking out, but in the distant East war 
was happily at an end. Before the close 
of the year 1860, China had agreed to the 
terms imposed upon her, and England and 
France had laid down their arms. The 
Chinese, however, had ample occasion to 
regret having aroused the animosity of 
such formidable enemies. The Taku forts, 
at the mouth of the Peiho, had been 
captured; the battles of Chang-kia-wan 
and Pa-li-chau had facilitated the advance 
of the allied English and French upon 
Pekin ; Pekin had been invested, and the 
summer palace of the Emperor of China, 
after having been ravaged by the French, 
had been burnt to the ground to avenge 
the treacherous arrest and subsequent 
murder of those English who had started 
for Tangchow under a flag of truce. Peace 
was ushered in by a convention signed in 
Pekin, by which the treaty of Tien-Tsin 
was ratified, and a large indemnity to be 
paid, and compensation in money given 
to the families of the murdered English 
prisoners. The treaty and convention were 
to be proclaimed throughout the empire. 

In Europe the state of Italy gave rise 
to much anxiety. In spite of all protests 
from Austria the new kingdom, under the 
protecting influence of France, was rapidly 
developing its territories and resources. 
Garibaldi had landed at Marsala, in Sicily, 
and in a few days, notwithstanding the 
disapproval of the Sardinian government 
at his proceedings, had assumed the 
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dictatorship of the island in the name of 
King Victor Emmanuel. A Liberal ministry 
had been formed at Naples, the town was 
declared in a state of siege, and the queen- 
mother had to take refuge in Gaeta. Shortly 
afterwards Francis II. took his departure 
from Naples, and Victor Emmanuel was 
proclaimed King of Italy. Then, whilst 
the peninsula was consolidating itself into 
a kingdom, diplomacy, warfare, and intrigue 
were employing all their strength to defeat 
the objects of the Sardinian government, and 
the wishes of the Italian people. Against 
the movements of Sardinia, Austria pro- 
tested, the Pope protested, and the King 
of the Two Sicilies was in arms supporting 
his protest. On the other hand Victor 
Emmanuel, conscious that the hopes of the 
Italian people were centred in his aim 
to make the peninsula, from the gulf of 
Taranto to the Lepontine Alps, an Italian 
kingdom, still pressed on and declined to 
stay his hand. 

With foreign affairs in this condition, 
the houses of parliament met February 5, 
1861. In the speech from the throne Her 
Majesty stated that her relations with 
foreign powers continued to be friendly 
and satisfactory; that events of great 
importance were taking place in Italy, but 
"believing that the Italians ought to be 
left to settle their own affairs, I have not 
thought it right to exercise any active 
interference in those matters;" that the 
operations of the allied forces in China had 
been attended with complete success, and 
that all matters in dispute had been satis- 
factorily settled; that "serious differences 
have arisen among the states of the North 
American Union. It is impossible for me 
not to look with great concern upon any 
events which can affect the happiness and 
welfare of a people nearly allied to my 
subjects by descent, and closely connected 
with them by the most intimate and 
friendly relations. My heartfelt wish is 
that these differences may be susceptible of 
a satisfactory adjustment." The subject of 
Reform was not mentioned. The omission 



was generally approved of; but when we 
remember that the Conservative party had 
been ousted from office solely because it had 
introduced a reform bill not sufficiently 
inclusive to satisfy the wants of the 
people, and now that the Liberals were in 
power the subject was shelved altogether, 
such an ignominious desertion of what had 
been so frequently spoken of as a great 
political necessity, certainly did not speak 
very highly either for the sincerity or the 
consistency of the government of Lord 
Palmerston. We do not often approve of 
the coarse invective indulged in by Mr. 
Bright, but on this occasion the censure he 
passed upon the conduct of ministers was 
fully deserved. 

In the debate upon the address Mr. 
Disraeli spoke at some length. He ap- 
proved of the course the government had 
adopted with regard to the subject of 
parliamentary reform. "A measure for the 
reconstruction of this House," he said, 
" should not be introduced at a time when 
there is no probability of its being accepted ; 
and a minister would incur a great responsi- 
bility who again introduced such a subject 
from a mistaken sense of honour to a party 
which was anything but unanimous in sup- 
porting his original proposal" At the 
present moment the country was more 
interested in foreign than in domestic 
matters. He himself was bewildered as to 
the policy of the government with respect 
to their foreign relations, and as to the 
prospects of the country with regard to 
any of those great questions which arose 
out of them. He wished to know what 
was the real state of their relations with 
France, or whether they were looking about 
for new allies? If a new alliance was 
meditated, upon what principle was it to 
be formed ? Was it to be upon a disturbing 
or tranquillizing principle ? Were we to 
support Sardinia against Naples, or Naples 
against Sardinia? Were we to support 
Austria against Venetia? Who knew? 
We had supported Sardinia, and we had 
supported Naples ; wehad supported Austria, 
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and we had not deserted Venetia. In the 
old days diplomacy was conducted in a 
secret fashion, whilst now we had "a 
candid foreign policy." "What in former 
times," he said, "in the days of secret 
diplomacy, would have been a soliloquy in 
Downing Street, now becomes a speech in 
the House of Commons." 

And yet with all this candour, no one 
knew what policy the government was 
adopting. Ministers were in favour of 
Italian unity; had they effected it? "We 
know," said Mr. Disraeli, " that a powerful 
French army was powerfully entrenched 
in the centre of Italy. We know that 
the contemplated capital of Italy is not 
in the possession of the Italians. In this 
age of jubilant nationality Borne is still 
garrisoned by the Gauls. We know 
that Venetia is bristling with Austrian 
artillery, and swarming with German and 
Sclavonian legions. We know that even 
the King of the Two Sicilies, deprived of 
his crown by universal and unanimous 
suffrage, unfortunately followed by frequent 
insurrections and martial law, is even at 
this moment in possession of the two prime 
strongholds of his kingdom. We know 
that in the south of Italy they have com- 
bined the horrors of revolution with the 
shame of conquest These are not the 
characteristics of a united Italy." He did 
not deny that Italy might finally be united; 
but it would not be by the moral influence 
of England, but by the will and the sword 
of France. 

"It is the will of France," he said, 
" that can alone restore Borne to the 
Italians; it is the sword of France — 
if any sword can do it — that alone can 
free Venetia from the Austrians. If the 
unity of Italy is to be effected by such 
influences and by such means, are we to 
suppose that a sovereign who is described 
as profound and crafty, and a people whom 
we know to be ambitious and quickwitted, 
will be prepared to make such an effort and 
to endure such a sacrifice — such a surpass- 
ing sacrifice and such an enormous effort — 



without obtaining some result? Why, 
it would belie every principle of human 
nature. We cannot impute it to that 
sovereign and to such a people as the 
French, that they would not after such 
exertions expect to obtain some great poli- 
tical and public advantage. And it is 
obvious what that result would be. Those 
who under the circumstances I have stated 
will free the nation, will make their terms, 
and will be justified in making their terms. 
They will have an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with Italy ; and the Emperor of 
the French will then appear in the character 
which he has himself shadowed out, for 
which he has prepared the world, which 
the policy he had hitherto pursued with 
regard to Italy has shown that he has — 
not too anxiously — sought to fulfil, foresee- 
ing its difficulties as well as its glory.. The 
Emperor of the French will then come 
forward in the character of the head of 
the Latin race. He will find himself the 
emancipator of Italy at the head of a 
million of bayonets. A million of discip- 
lined, and even of distinguished soldiers 
will be at his command and behest, and 
then it will be in his power — you having 
forced him to a policy in Italy which at 
first he was unwilling to pursue — to make 
those greater changes and aim at those 
greater results which I will only intimate 
and will not attempt to describe." 

Mr. Disraeli then suggested that the 
Italian question should be settled on the 
basis of the treaty of Villafranca ; that 
treaty secured a great southern barrier 
to Germany ; it did not destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Pope ; it did not endanger 
the independence of Switzerland, whilst 
Savoy and Nice still remained an appan- 
age of the King of Sardinia. Any other 
course, he said, would menace England 
with danger. If the unity of Italy was to 
be effected, it could only be effected by a 
power which occupied Italy in great force ; 
that unity could not be established under 
such auspices without results dangerous to 
the repose of Europe. It was therefore 
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absolutely necessary for ministers to be 
fully informed as to the relations of France 
with Italy. 

In reply Lord John Eussell stated, that 
Mr. Disraeli had conjured up doubts and 
fears which had no existence in fact. The 
government had constantly upheld the prin- 
ciple that Italy should be free to choose her 
own rulers and to settle her own affairs 
as she thought best. France had declared 
that no troops, Austrian or French, should 
be used to reinstate the deposed grand- 
dukes; and Austria had pledged her word 
not to cross the frontier. If the King of 
Naples would have granted a constitution, 
ministers would have preferred to see two 
kingdoms in Italy instead of one ; still that 
was a question for the Italians themselves, 
and they were the best judges on that point. 
The policy of non-intervention was con- 
curred in by France, and between the 
government and the Emperor of the French 
there was entire concord. The address was 
then agreed to. 

The war in China having been concluded, 
the thanks of both houses of parliament 
were voted to the officers and men in Her 
Majesty's service who had been engaged in 
the expedition. In the House of Commons 
the vote was proposed by Lord Palmerston 
in a highly eulogistic speech, and seconded 
(February 14, 1861) by Mr. Disraeli The 
leader of the Opposition acquitted himself 
with that tact and grace which always 
entered into his ceremonious speeches. 

" The army and navy of England," he said, 
" have more than once expressed their con- 
viction that one of their greatest rewards is 
to receive the thanks of parliament; and 
I trust I may say for the House that we 
consider it one of our greatest privileges 
to offer the expression of our thanks and 
admiration for their achievements. Al- 
though in the course of events that have 
occurred in China it is impossible to point 
to any of those immortal fields which pos- 
terity ever afterwards looks at with feelings 
of awe and admiration, yet merely in a 
military sense, and regarded simply in 



reference to military considerations, there 
is one view of the case the importance of 
which cannot be overstated; and that is, 
that in a remote part of the world, and in 
a strange climate, we have found the health 
of our troops so wonderfully preserved. I 
attribute this to our now perfect organiza- 
tion, and to the application of all the 
resources of modern science to the main- 
tenance of the health and the equipment of 
our troops ; and if, as I believe, this result 
is not of an exceptional character, but one 
on which we may depend for the future, we 
may have the satisfaction of feeling that, 
so far as this is concerned, we have already 
mitigated one of the miseries of war. The 
noble viscount [Palmerston] has touched 
upon the singularity of such great results 
having been achieved, in a distant part of 
the world, by so small a body of men and 
at such a trifling sacrifice. Indeed, I think 
this is a subject which well deserves the 
consideration of the House. A handful of 
men, not, I believe, amounting in numbers 
to those who followed Xenophon,have waged 
war in a country almost in the remotest 
part of the globe, and have dictated peace 
in the ancient capital of a nation which 
numbers more than one-third of its popu- 
lation. Sir, this is not the first occasion 
during the last quarter of a century when 
mankind have been impressed with the 
immense influence which Europe exercises 
over the rest of the world. This is not the 
first occurrence of exploits which has proved 
the predominant power of that part of the 
globe in which it is our happiness to exist 
But there are other considerations connected 
with this result which ought not, I think, 
to be absent from our thoughts. At this 
moment, under Providence, it is not merely 
this quarter of the globe, but we may say 
it is Western Europe that commands the 
world. Sir, if that power be so irresistible, 
if those means be so great, I think we 
ought all to feel that the moral responsi- 
bility of their exercise is proportionately 
increased. This appears to be a considera- 
tion which ought not to be wanting in the 
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councils of the sovereign, and which may 
blend advantageously even with the tri- 
umphant gratitude of parliaments." 

Though the government had declined for 
the present to interest itself in the question 
of parliamentary reform, several private 
members refused to be a party to the 
shelving of so important a subject Mr. 
Locke-King, who had for the last few years 
vainly endeavoured to achieve the reduc- 
tion of the county franchise to a £10 
qualification, again came forward to ride 
his hobby. He moved "that leave be 
given to bring in a bill to extend the 
franchise in counties in England and 
Wales." As there was no prospect, he said, 
of a government reform bill that session 
he thought the present a suitable moment 
to introduce the question once more before 
the House, and to propose an instalment 
of reform, extending the county franchise 
to £10 occupiers. If the House acceded 
to that proposition, it " would tend not 
only to improve, but to consolidate our 
institutions." Lord Palmerston replied, 
that he would neither oppose the motion 
nor argue the subject of the bill. There 
was a time for waiting as well as a time 
for action, and he thought the present 
was a time for waiting. He regretted 
that some of his friends, who piqued 
themselves upon being independent mem- 
bers, had deemed it their duty to anti- 
cipate the action of the ministers of the 
crown ; such persons must, therefore, take 
upon themselves all the responsibility of 
the future progress of their measures, and 
allow the government perfect freedom of 
action in the matter. Mr. Disraeli said 
(Feb. 19, 1861) that, under the circum- 
stances, he was not prepared to oppose the 
introduction of the bill, though every day 
he was more strongly of opinion, that if 
there ought to be a measure for the recon- 
struction of parliament, it should be large 
and comprehensive. 

"If you cannot pass large and com- 
prehensive measures," he said, "the only 
conclusion which I can draw is that 



there is no necessity for them ; but, when 
you are dealing with a subject so vast 
as the reconstruction of parliament, you 
require all the responsibility of a ministry, 
and all the information and all the regard 
to various interests which can be secured 
by it, but which cannot be expected from 
gentlemen who arrogate to themselves the 
title of ' independent members ' — a title to 
which I trust that we all, even when in 
office, have a fair claim. An independent 
member takes up a fragment of a great 
subject; he becomes enamoured with the 
results of his own meditations ; he thinks 
that the conclusions at which he has arrived 
from the force of his own thought are the 
only ones which can save the state ; and he 
is too eager to force those conclusions upon 
the acceptance of parliament, without refer- 
ence to the interests which their adoption 
may injure, but which ought to be duly 
considered in any scheme which attempts 
to do justice to the whole country. I have 
a strong objection to the measure which is 
introduced to-night by the hon. gentleman. 
I think that it would in many counties 
give power to those who are not fairly con- 
nected with the predominant property and 
the predominant industry of the county. 
. . . I cannot myself conceive at this 
moment — I am unable to form any clear 
idea — as to what can be the object of hon. 
gentlemen opposite and their supporters in 
attempting this reform of the House of 
Commons by measures of retail. 

" The great wholesale firm have announced 
that it is a transaction beyond their powers 
of capital and enterprise. What probability 
of success, then, can attend these huck- 
sters, who come forward to satisfy the 
wants of the nation, when the great associa- 
tion has announced that it is impossible for 
them to accomplish the feat ? Their object 
cannot be to obtain popularity in the 
country. I believe myself that, on the 
whole, there is no subject so unpopular in 
England at present as parliamentary reform. 
Is it to obtain popularity in this House? 
I will say nothing of my friends around me. 
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who, I think, during the campaign of reform 
last year, behaved with great temper and 
forbearance, and gave every fair opportunity 
to the government to carry their bill if 
they could. But I can say something of 
the feelings of hon. gentlemen opposite, 
because month after month I watched 
their countenances, and saw men repre- 
senting capital cities and large constitu- 
encies whose teeth were chattering in their 
heads when the order of the day was read. 
Their pallid visages could not be concealed 
from the commonest observers ; you found 
them in the lobbies shaking in their shoes 
at the threatening invasion of a £6 consti- 
tuency. "Why, sir, these are traits which 
convince me that the hon. gentleman and 
his friends will obtain no popularity among 
their co-mates and colleagues in this House 
by the course they propose to pursue. Well, 
then, what can be their motive ? Is it the 
honourable object of proving that, though 
they are taking an unpopular course so far 
as the country is concerned — though they 
are taking an odious course so far as their 
intimate friends are concerned — that they 
are still consistent, they have not changed 
their minds, and that, though changes may 
have occurred in other quarters, they are 
the same as when they presented them- 
selves upon the hustings ? If that be the 
result which they desire, then I say it is 
one which they can obtain without wasting 
the time of parliament, and without still 
further injuring that cause of parliamentary 
reform to which they are devoted." Mr. 
Disraeli then concluded by recommending 
these "independent members " to hold a 
public meeting to prove to the country 
that their opinions were unchanged, and 
suggested that their friends should take the 
opportunity to present them with a testi- 
monial. He would subscribe. 

The motion of Mr. Locke-King was agreed 
to without a division, and on the second 
reading of the bill (March 13, 1861) Mr. 
Disraeli again addressed the House on the 
subject. Lord John Eussell had said, that he 
fully agreed with the leader of the Opposition 



that the representation of the people was a 
subject which could only be dealt with in a 
complete and comprehensive manner, but 
that he thought an exception ought to be 
made in regard to the county franchise. 
" Now, why make an exception in regard to 
the county franchise ?" asked Mr. Disraeli. 
"Is the county franchise that portion of 
the franchise for which we find the largest 
number of applicants ? Is it in the counties 
where you find persons most eager to claim 
the possession of the franchise? Is the 
county constituency in point of number 
inferior to the borough constituency? Is 
it not a notorious fact that the constituency 
represented by 150 county members of this 
House is more numerous than the con- 
stituency represented by more than 300 
borough members ? Then I want to know, 
if the noble lord admits the principle that 
we ought to deal only in a complete and 
comprehensive manner with the subject of 
parliamentary reform, on what grounds 
can the noble lord justify the exception he 
is now making? . . With regard to 
the bill before us, I object to dealing with 
this question of the extension of the suff- 
rage but in a complete and comprehensive 
measure. I deny that we can consider the 
due and legitimate incidence of the county 
franchise unless we take into consideration, 
at the same time, the franchise in the 
boroughs ; and not merely that subject, but 
unless we take into consideration all which 
affects the representation of the people in 
parliament. That would be with me a 
sufficient reason for not entering into this 
discussion. But I will not say, as others 
have said, that if a large measure were 
brought before us, and this were portion of 
it, I could approve it. I entirely disapprove 
of this measure. I state, without equivoca* 
tion, that this is not in any degree, either 
in its form or spirit, the measure which 
we proposed with respect to the county 
franchise in our bill." 

Mr. Disraeli then defended the reform 
bill which the Conservative party had 
introduced, and showed how it differed 
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from the measure now before the House. 
" The other day," he continued, " we were 
told that the measure we brought forward 
with respect to the franchise in counties 
was identical with that brought forward by 
the hon. member for East Surrey. It was 
not so. The primary qualification in our 
bill certainly arose from a £10 occupation, 
but it was a £10 occupation of land. Our 
bill, too, included a county franchise founded 
on personal property, a lodger franchise, 
franchises founded on the possession of 
intelligence, and franchises of other kinds. 
But the mode by which a bond fide and 
virtual representation of the landed interest 
in all its classes was secured was not con- 
fined merely to the invention of franchises. 
We have been reminded to-night that in 
that bill there was a provision, that the 
possessor of a freehold should vote in the 
locality in which the freehold was placed. 
At the same time that we agreed that the 
£10 occupier in unrepresented towns should 
vote for the county, we also took care that 
the urban influence should not be over- 
whelming by regulating that the possessor 
of a freehold in a town should vote in the 
locality with which he was legitimately 
connected. There was no disfranchisement 
of 40s. freeholders in the bill I brought 
forward. That charge has been made in 
this House to-night. A bill which was not 
allowed to be read a second time is of 
course liable to misrepresentation. We 
looked upon the 405. freehold franchise as 
one of the soundest, most valuable, and 
most constitutional in the country ; it was 
the very last we should have dreamt of 
abolishing. All we proposed was that in 
a large scheme, consisting of so many 
franchises, the elector should vote in the 
locality in which his qualification was 
situate. 

" But is that all ? We have heard to-night 
of the great mischiefs that would occur if 
the bill of the hon. member for East Surrey 
were carried, by swamping, as the phrase 
is, the natural constituency of the counties 
representing the predominant property and 



prime industry of the counties. Did we 
not provide against that? Did we not 
secure in our bill the revision of borough 
boundaries ? What would occur under the 
bill of the hon. member for East Surrey is 
that Manchester or Birmingham, or fifty 
other great towns, might overwhelm, the 
natural constituency of a county by a 
population which really is homogeneous 
with the civic and urban constituency of 
Manchester or Birmingham. What pro- 
vision is there against such a result in 
the bill of the hon. member for Surrey? 
None ; our revision of the existing borough 
boundaries met the difficulty. ... 1 
say all our arrangements for the county 
franchise were framed with this view — 
while we increased the garrison of the 
constitution, while we enlisted in support 
of the landed interest of the country a 
great variety of sympathies and influences, 
we endeavoured to secure for the landed 
interest that predominance which is neces- 
sary to public liberty; and that was the 
object, and the only object, we had. It 
was not to secure any petty interest of our 
own; but we recognized in the due pre- 
ponderance of the land in the constitutional 
scheme the best and most efficacious security 
for local government and public liberty. 
Upon a division the "previous question, 
which had been moved by Mr. Augustus 
Smith, was negatived by 248 to 229 ; con- 
sequently the motion for the second reading 
could not be put, and the bill miscarried. 

If Mr. Locke-King was never tired of 
bringing forward the subject in which 
he was interested, neither was Sir John 
Trelawny ; and the question of the abolition 
of church-rates once more came up for dis- 
cussion. The advice which Mr. Disraeli 
had given to his audience at Amersham 
had been accepted and eagerly acted upon. 
Throughout the country the cry arose that 
the abolition of church-rates involved the 
downfall of the national church. Meetings 
were held, societies were formed, pamphlets 
were published, and every effort made to 
impress upon the people generally that 
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church-rates and the established church 
went hand in hand together, and could 
not be abolished without danger to the 
religious interests of the country. The 
result of this agitation was soon apparent 
when Sir John Trelawny again brought 
his motion before the House. 

The second reading of the bill was 
strenuously opposed by Mr. Disraeli If 
that bill were carried, he said (February 
27, 1861), the first effect would be 
to deprive the parishioners in vestry 
assembled of the privilege they then 
possessed of self-taxation. The abolition 
of church-rates would be an assault upon 
the independence of the parish and upon the 
integrity of the church. There were no 
just grounds of complaint against the tax. 
When the House came practically to con- 
sider the question, it was impossible to say 
that there was any class which experienced 
a grievance from the exercise of a law 
ancient in its character, popular in its 
principle, and which all must admit was, 
if not for a general, for a public purpose. 
He did not forget the dissenter. "We have 
heard," proceeded Mr. Disraeli, "a great deal 
of dissenters in this and previous debates on 
this subject; and one would almost suppose 
from the manner in which the dissenter 
was mentioned that he was some stranger 
in the country or some wild animal. Why, 
a dissenter is our friend, our neighbour, our 
tenant, our tradesman; he is an Englishman 
animated by all the feelings and principles 
of Englishmen. What is the position of a 
dissenter with respect to this ? If he finds 
himself in a majority in any parish where 
a rate is proposed, he has a victorious power 
of self-defence in that majority, and he can 
by the votes of himself and friends shield 
himself from these grievances of which 
you saj that he complains. What is the 
position of a dissenter in parishes in which 
he is in the minority ? In that case, if he 
be animated by the same feelings of any 
other Englishman — and I know by experi- 
ence he is so — he yields to the opinion of 
the majority, for such he knows is the 
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principle upon which our social system is 
established. If the majority is overwhelm- 
ing, he yields without a murmur ; if it be 
slight he can exercise his influence if he 
chooses, so that next year the majority 
may change into a minority." No one, 
maintained Mr. Disraeli, could fairly say 
that on the ground of grievance the 
abolition of the law should be urged by 
dissenters. 

Mr. Disraeli then denied that his 
opposition to the measure was for party 
purposes. "The Church of England," he 
said in conclusion, "is not a mere deposi- 
tory of doctrine. The Church of England 
is a part of England — it is a part of 
our strength and a part of our liberties, 
a part of our national character. It is 
a chief security for that local government 
which a radical reformer (Mr. Bright) has 
thought fit to-day to designate as an 
' archaeological curiosity.' It is a principal 
barrier against that centralizing supremacy 
which has been in all other countries so 
fatal to liberty. And it is because the bill 
of the hon. baronet is opposed to these 
great influences — it is because the parishes 
which now are spoken of with contempt, 
and the church with feelings of a more 
vindictive character, are assailed by this 
bill — that I shall give it my uncompromising 
opposition." 

On a division the second reading of the 
bill was carried by 281 to 266, being a 
considerable falling off from the previous 
majority in its favour. Thus encouraged, 
the Conservatives and the other defenders 
of church-rates, both in and out of the 
House, redoubled their exertions to defeat 
the measure; and with such success that 
on the third reading of the bill the Ayes 
and Noes were exactly equal, there being 
274 on each side. The Speaker was con- 
sequently called upon to give a casting 
vote, and amid much cheering from the 
Opposition he supported the "Noes," 
stating as his reason that as the numbers 
were so large on both sides at this stage 
of the proceedings it was advisable to give 
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the House an opportunity of reconsidering 
the question. The bill was thus lost 

During the March of this year the 
Duchess of Kent, the mother of our gracious 
queen, passed to her rest Addresses of 
condolence from both Houses were pre- 
sented to the throne on the sad occasion. 
In the House of Commons the address was 
moved by Lord Palmerston, and seconded 
by the leader of the Opposition. "The 
ties," said Mr. Disraeli (March 18, 1861), 
u which united Her Majesty to her lamented 
parent were not only of an intimate, but of 
a peculiar character. In the history of our 
reigning House, none were ever placed as 
this widowed princess and her royal child. 
Never before devolved on a delicate sex a 
more august or a more awful responsibility. 
How those great duties were encountered — 
how fulfilled — may be read in the conscience 
of a grateful and a loyal people. Therefore, 
notwithstanding the serene retirement of 
her life, the name of the Duchess of Kent 
will remain in our history from its interest- 
ing and benignant connection with an illus- 
trious reign. Sir, for the great grief which 
lias fallen on the queen there is only one 
source of human consolation — the recol- 
lection of unbroken devotedness to the 
being whom we have loved and whom we 
have lost. That tranquillizing and sus- 
taining memory is the inheritance of our 
sovereign. It is generally supposed that 
the anguish of affection is scarcely com- 
patible with the pomp of power, but that is 
not so in the present instance. She who 
reigns over us has elected, amid all the 
splendour of empire, to establish her life on 
the principle of domestic love. It is this, 
it is the remembrance and consciousness of 
this, which now sincerely saddens the public 
spirit, permits a nation to bear its heartfelt 
sympathy to the foot of a bereaved throne, 
and whisper solace even to a royal heart." 

A few weeks after this formal manifesta- 
tion of a national sorrow, which was really 
felt, Mr. Gladstone introduced (April 15, 
1861) his financial statement The ex- 
penditure he estimated at £70,000,000, and 



the income at £71,823,000, that being the 
largest estimate of revenue ever laid before 
the country. He proposed to apply the 
surplus in the reduction of the income tax 
by Id. per pound — the lOdL being reduced 
to 9d., and the 7& to 6d. — and to abolish 
the duty on paper. The first-mentioned 
reduction would absorb £850,000, and the 
latter £665,000. He also proposed to 
re-enact the tea and sugar duties for one 
year. Into the various discussions criticis- 
ing the details of this statement we need not 
enter. Mr. Disraeli warned the House to pro- 
ceed with more caution than in respect to the 
budget of last year. The deficiency of last 
year, he said, appeared to have been supplied 
by increasing the liabilities and diminishing 
the resources of the country, by reducing 
the balances in the exchequer and adding 
to the debt He would not dispute the 
statement of the chancellor of the exchequer 
that there was a real surplus, though the 
mode by which it had been arrived at — the 
retention and renewal of war duties — was, 
to say the least, very peculiar. He offered 
no opposition to the income tax, but he 
strongly Objected to the war tax on sugar, 
and he saw no occasion for the repeal of the 
paper duty. 

The question as to the repeal of the paper 
duty was, however, on this occasion the chief 
bone of contention. Many members were 
of opinion that if taxes were to be remitted, 
the tax should be taken off tea in prefer- 
ence to that off paper. Then it was asked, 
if the paper duty was to be repealed, should 
the Commons send up another bill for its 
repeal to the Lords, and thus subject the 
proposal to another rejection? 

After much discussion upon the subject, 
Mr. Gladstone came down to the House 
early in May and announced his intention 
to include all the chief financial propositions 
of the budget in one bill, instead of dividing 
it into several bills as had formerly been the 
practice. This interference with the right 
of criticism of the peers led to a fierce and 
acrimonious debate. Mr. Macdonough, an 
eminent member of the Irish bar, argued 
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that no instance had ever before occurred 
in which a measure rejected by the Upper 
House had been annexed to a bill of supply, 
and passed by the Lower House in that 
compound form; that new precedents could 
not be created ; and that such an attempt 
to annex to a money bill a measure dis- 
tasteful to the peers was an interference 
with the rights and privileges of the House 
of Lords. Lord Eobert Cecil characterized 
the step as designed "to avenge a special 
political defeat, to gratify a special pique, 
and to gain the doubtful votes of a special 
political section." Sir James Graham, 
though suffering from illness, spoke with 
his usual vigour on the side of the govern- 
ment proposal. " It is open," he said, " to 
the Lords to reject the whole ; or if they 
think fit, they may alter a part of it ; but 
according to the well-known principle, 
altering a portion is equal to the rejection 
of the whole. I have heard a sort of 
hustings-cry, 'Down with the paper duty, 
and up with the tea duty/ Now, I do not 
wish to raise an invidious hustings-cry; 
but if we are to have a hustings-cry — if 
that fatal issue should be joined, ' Up with 
the Lords, and down with the Commons ' — 
if that issue be taken, I do not think that 
gentlemen on this side need be afraid of 
going to their constituents with that cry; 
and I very much mistake if the power and 
authority of the House of Commons would 
not be confirmed by a large majority." 

Mr. Disraeli also criticised the course 
the government intended to pursue. He 
believed, he said (May 30, 1861), that their 
action might be justified by precedent; still 
it was "unwise, unnecessary, and impolitic." 
Why should the government make a change 
in the form of their proceedings, the only 
apparent object of which was to produce a 
collision and render conciliation impossible? 
" It is of great importance," he said, " even 
for the House of Commons, with all its 
power, to be on terms of good and cordial 
understanding with the other House of 
parliament. We live in an age of rapid 
transition. The character of this House 



has been greatly changed within the 
memory of man, and the power of this 
nouse has been greatly increased. The 
power of the House of Lords, as we are 
often reminded, has no doubt at the same 
time been greatly diminished. During the 
last thirty years or more the Lords have 
lost a great deal of power. But we should 
be under a great mistake if we forgot to 
observe that they have also gained some- 
thing. The House of Lords, indeed, can no 
longer exercise that power which the ancient 
barons exercised, because there was then 
only one kind of property in this country, 
and they were almost the sole possessors of 
it The House of Lords cannot, indeed, 
exercise that power which was exercised 
by the great nobles who invented the 
constitution of 1688, and established an 
oligarchy in this country. No doubt all 
that is changed; but the House of Lords 
still possess a great and growing influence 
in the conviction of the national mind, that 
an intermediate body between the popular 
branch of the legislature and absolute legis- 
lation is a great security for public liberty 
and for temperate government. The people 
of England feel that the existence of a body 
of that kind is a great blessing ; and all the 
public experience of Europe has assured 
them that that is a body which cannot be 
artificially created. They therefore consider 
it a very fortunate circumstance for this 
country that such an intermediate body 
should have risen, supported by property, 
by tradition, and by experience, ready to 
act with the critical faculty which is 
necessary when precipitate legislation is 
threatened, and at least to obtain time, so 
that upon all questions of paramount im- 
portance the ultimate decision should be 
founded on the mature opinion of an 
enlightened nation. Now, this is the great 
influence which the House of Lords possess, 
and it is a growing influence. I would 
further say, that if the House of Lords 
continue to be guided by the wise and 
temperate feelings which have animated 
them of late years, that is an influence that 
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I believe will increase, and will always be 
exercised for the public advantage ; and I 
think that our discussions on our relations 
with the House of Lords, in reference to 
this very question of our financial policy, 
have assisted this House and assisted the 
country to arrive at sounder opinions upon 
the subject" Was it therefore wise or 
politic, he inquired, to irritate so useful an 
intermediate body? Was it time wasted 
to discuss questions which involved con- 
siderations of so delicate and important a 
character ? 

Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to argue 
that in the remission of taxation war taxes 
should have the preference over all other 
taxes — a precedence which was a sound 
and popular doctrine. He would have had 
no objection had the whole of the surplus 
been devoted to the reduction of the income 
tax, since " it ought to be borne in mind 
that there is no tax the remission of which 
so greatly stimulates consumption." But 
undoubtedly the duty on tea should be 
reduced in preference to abolishing the 
excise on paper. He did not consider that 
the excise on paper was a greater disadvan- 
tage than an excise duty would be to any 

* Daring the reign of Henry IV. it was decreed that it 
was the exclusive right of the House of Commons to grant 
supplies and to impose and appropriate all charges upon 
the people. The House of Lords has no power whatever to 
change or alter money bills — its functions are reduced to a 
simple assent or negative. As a co-ordinate branch of the 
legislature, the Lords can withhold their assent from any 
bill ; and in former times their power of rejecting a money 
bill was expressly acknowledged by the Commons, but as for 
centuries they had forborne to exercise this power, it is now 
not admitted. " The occasion," writes Mr. Sheldon Amos, 
'on which the House of Lords might seem to have been 
weakened as an independent portion of the legislature was 
the repeal of the paper duties in 1861. When the House of 
Lords decided to retain a tax which the House of Commons 
had decided to have repealed, it joined issue, probably for 
the last time, on a question which hitherto had been less a 
matter of severe constitutional usage than of mutual courtesy 
between the Houses, and of almost undisputed custom. It 
was imputed to the House of Lords that it thereby in effect 
initiated a money bill, counter to the fixed popular notion 
and habitual practice that all propositions for taxing the 
people should first be addressed to the popular representa- 
tives in the Commons by the ministers of the crown, the 
functions of the Upper House being limited to the simple 
acceptance or rejection of the proposed tax. When Mr. 
Gladstone, on May 6, 1861, announced that he intended to 
include all the chief financial propositions of the budget in 
one bill, he ' virtually placed the Lords,' as the Rev. W. M. 
Molesworth says in his History, * in the position of being 
obliged to accept or reject the whole financial scheme; and, 
in fact, deprived them not only of the power that they had 



other manufacture. He concluded by op- 
posing the fiscal policy of the government, 
and maintained that in the remission of 
taxation the taxes on tea and sugar should 
first be removed before the paper duty was 
touched. By such a course ministers would 
maintain their faith with the great body of 
the people, and avoid offending the other 
branch of the legislature. The JEouse 
divided, and the steps taken by the govern- 
ment in the matter were approved of by a 
majority of fifteen. Mr. Disraeli did not 
continue the contest, and the peers, finding 
resistance useless, eventually submitted* 

With the passing of the budget and the 
consequent repeal of the paper duty, the 
labours of the session came to an end. 
Parliament was prorogued August 6, 1861, 
and members went down into the country, 
glad to escape from duties which had 
been somewhat dull and wearisome. The 
Opposition had during the past session 
declined to put forth all its strength, or to 
avail itself of those tactics which, in the 
then divided state of the Liberal party, 
could, if not have overthown the Palmerston 
cabinet, at least have gravely interfered 
with the course of legislation. The 

exercised in the case of the paper duties, but of that power 
of examination and amendment of details which they had 
hitherto enjoyed without question or dispute. 1 The House 
divided on Mr. Gladstone's proposition, and his bill was car- 
ried by a narrow majority of fifteen. The dispute between 
the Houses was not carried any further. The victory was 
won in much the same way as the well-known constitutional 
victories of earlier times had been won by the two Houses as 
against the king. As in the older time the king could not 
obtain a supply without at least promising a redress of 
grievances — the acknowledgment of the grievances and the 
validity of the grant being henceforth bound up in one 
invisible whole — so, by the mere form of the reference from 
the one House to the other, the Lords were rendered incapable 
of dissenting from the repeal of the paper duties without 
rendering themselves responsible for a standstill of govern- 
ment, consequent upon their refusal to grant the crown the 
revenues necessary for carrying it on. This device, by 
which the pressure of one part of the legislature is brought 
to bear on the other, is obvious enough of its kind, but must 
be kept for use only on the rarest emergencies, at the risk 
of a deadlock occurring, and strong personal feelings concur- 
ring with the real demands of utility to relieve the situation 
in some other way than by the lasting subordination of 
that part on which pressure is brought to bear. A similar 
sort of pressure through the medium of money bills was 
brought to bear in France in 1877, when the president of 
the republic persistently refused to co-operate, according to 
the recognized constitutional forms, with the other depart- 
ments of the legislature ; and the same device is notoriously 
used with great frequency— not to say abused — in the Eng- 
lish colonics having parliamentary institutions." 
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Conservative party was, however, superior 
to the ignoble machinations of a factious 
Opposition, and had before them but one 
object in view — the good of the country. 
At a banquet given to the late ministers 
at the Mansion House, Lord Derby (and 
his words were re-echoed by Mr. Disraeli) 
explained the reason which had induced 
his followers to support the present cabinet 
in office, rather than involve the country 
in a new series of embarrassments, arising 
from the divided state of political parties. 
"We are firmly convinced/' said Lord Derby, 
"that whatever our personal advantages 
might be, it is for the advantage of the 
country that there should not be con- 
stant changes of government We desire 
to see a strong government, I fear we 
have not one at present, and I must con- 
fess honestly that I do not see the mode 
of forming a strong government ; but that 
which is most to the prejudice of the 
country is a succession of weak govern- 
ments and a perpetual change, creating 
both inconvenience and embarrassment — 
embarrassment to the sovereign, embarrass- 
ment and inconvenience in all our foreign 
and diplomatic arrangements, embarrass- 
ment and want of steadiness in carrying 
out our internal policy." 

During the autumn the nation was chiefly 
occupied in watching the course of events 
across the Atlantic In the unhappy civil 
war that was then being waged English 
sympathy was almost exclusively engaged 
on the side of the Southerners. In spite of 
the South supporting the cause of slavery, 
it was remembered that the Southerners 
had a high regard for the mother country, 
and piqued themselves upon the good Eng- 
lish blood that flowed in their veins, whilst 
many of the planters in their frequent visits 
to London had made themselves very popular 
among the higher classes of society. The 
people of the North, on the contrary, had 
of late years frequently crossed the path of 
England, and, by their arrogant tone and 
domineering diplomacy, had alienated many 
of those Englishmen who would willingly 



have forgotten, for the sake of his better 
qualities, the offensive braggadocio, the low 
cunning, the egotistic and vindictive piety, 
and the social servility ill-masked by an 
aggressive independence, which so often 
constitute the chief elements in the char- 
acter of the American north of the Potomac. 
The victories of the South were hailed with 
delight; and as state after state seceded 
from the Union, the news was received 
throughout the country with the warmest 
expressions of approval. 

This sympathy was rendered all the 
stronger when the intelligence arrived 
of the Trent affair. Captain Wilkes, a 
bullying and impetuous naval officer, 
who then commanded the United States 
frigate the San Jacinto, having been 
informed that Messrs. Mason and Sliddell, 
two Southern gentlemen, were proceed- 
ing from Havannah to Europe, by the 
British mail steamer the Trent, as commis- 
sioners of the Confederate government, 
signalled the vessel and fired some shots 
across her bows. Thus compelled to stop, 
the Trent was boarded by some armed 
sailors from the American frigate, who 
demanded the persons of Messrs. Mason 
and Sliddell. The British captain refusing 
to accede to this request the Americans 
seized the two Southern passengers, took 
them forcibly from the Trent, and carried 
them away on board the frigate to Boston. 
The indignation that this high-handed 
act excited in England, and the strange 
enthusiasm it created among the unthink- 
ing masses in the United States, nearly 
led to a speedy rupture of the peace 
that had hitherto existed between the two 
countries. The highest legal authorities 
were consulted, and after a brief examination 
of the case, gave it as their distinct opinion 
that the action of Captain Wilkes was 
illegal. And now, throughout the length 
and breadth of England, there was but one 
loud cry for war and vengeance against 
those who had dared to insult the British 
flag. Lord Lyons, our minister at Wash- 
ington, was instructed to quit America 
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within seven days unless the government 
of the United States consented to the 
unconditional liberation of Messrs. Mason 
and SliddelL This message was supported 
by France, Austria, and Prussia, who thus 
showed the North that England was not 
isolated in the matter. The American 
government, not wishing to have two wars 
on their hands, prudently yielded to the 
demands of Lord Lyons; and the two 
Southern gentlemen, who had been the 
innocent cause of all this bellicose irrita- 
tion, were released and put on board an 
English ship, and permitted to continue 
their voyage without any further inter- 
ruption. The episode did not, however, 
tend to increase our sympathy for the 
North. 

Whilst the country was under the influ- 
ence of this irritation, Mr. Disraeli came 
forward at the annual meeting of the 
Oxford diocesan church societies, held at 
Aylesbury November 14, 1861, under the 
presidency of the bishop of Oxford, and 
explained the causes which had of late 
years led to an irritation of another kind. 
His subject was the Church of England, and 
he spoke at an opportune moment The 
church then as now was torn by conflicting 
sections — the one seeking to undermine 
faith by the glamour of superstition, the 
other undermining faith by the power of 
intellect. Bitualism and Rationalism were 
the opposing forces, and between the two 
the position of the Church of England was 
in great jeopardy. In the opinion of Mr. 
Disraeli the Anglican church — with popish 
mummeries on one side, and open infidelity 
on the other, whilst Dissent was quick to 
seize upon any advantage which a breach 
in the church might offer — was only able to 
make an effectual stand against the arts of 
the invaders and of the traitors within the 
citadel, by presenting a firm and united re- 
sistance to the foe. Unhappily he saw the 
church disunited, and this want of union he 
attributed to three feelings, which in differ- 
ent degrees influenced different sections of 
churchmen. These feelings he described as 



a feeling of perplexity, a feeling of distrust, 
and a feeling of discontent. 

"The feeling of perplexity, I am told," he 
said, "arises from what is usually styled the 
state of parties in the church, which, from 
their apparently opposite courses, distract 
and enfeeble the efforts of churchmen. 
This feeling appears to me to be entirely 
without foundation. Parties have always 
existed in the Church of England. Nay, 
more, there never has been a Christian 
church, even those which have most affected 
the character of unity, in which parties have 
not equally prevailed. But there is this 
peculiarity in the Church of England, that 
parties within its pale have been always 
permitted, nay, recognized and sanctioned 
Our church, always catholic and expansive 
in its character, has ever felt that the human 
mind was a manifold quality, and that some 
men must be governed by enthusiasm, and 
some controlled by ceremony. Happy the 
land where there is an institution which 
prevents enthusiasm from degenerating into 
extravagance, and ceremony from being de- 
graded into superstition ! No doubt, during 
the last thirty years there have been periods 
of excess on both sides. But in such great 
matters we cannot draw a general conclu- 
sion from so limited an observation, and 
the aggregate of experience, in my opinion, 
fully justifies the conviction that parties in 
the church are not a sign of its weakness, 
but rather a symbol of its strength. 

" I come now to the feeling of distrust 
among churchmen. That, I hesitate not to 
say, is mainly attributable to the specula- 
tions on sacred things which have been 
recently published by certain clergymen of 
our church* I deeply regret that publica- 
tion — for the sake of the writers, for no 
other reason. I am myself in favour of 
free inquiry on all subjects, civil and reli- 
gious, with no condition but that it be 
pursued with learning, argument, and con- 
science. But then I think we have a right 
to expect that free inquiry should be pur- 
sued by free inquirers. And in my opinion, 

• " Essays and Reviews " were published Feb., 1 860* 
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the authors of 'Essays and Reviews' have 
entered into engagements with the people 
of this country quite inconsistent with the 
views advanced in those prolusions. The 
evil is not so much that they have created 
a distrust in things; that might be removed 
by superior argument and superior learning. 
The evil is, that they have created a distrust 
in persons, and that is a sentiment which 
once engendered is not easily removed, even 
by reason and erudition. Setting, however, 
aside the characters of the writers, I am not 
disposed to evade the question whether 
the work itself is one which should justify 
distrust among churchmen. Perhaps it may 
not be altogether unsuitable that a layman 
should make a remark upon this subject, 
and that the brunt of comment should not 
always be borne by clergymen. Now, the 
volume of ' Essays and Reviews/ generally 
speaking, is founded on the philosophical 
theology of Germany. What is German 
theology ? It is of the greatest importance 
that clearer ideas should exist upon this 
subject than I find generally prevail in most 
assemblies of my countrymen. 

" About a century ago, German theology, 
which was mystical, became by the law of 
reactions critical There gradually arose a 
school of philosophical theologians, which 
introduced a new system for the interpre- 
tation of scripture. Accepting the sacred 
narrative without cavil, they explained all 
the supernatural incidents by natural causes. 
This system in time was called Rationalism, 
and, supported by great learning and even 
greater ingenuity, in the course of half a 
centuTy absorbed the opinion of all the intel- 
lect of Germany, and indeed greatly influ- 
enced that of every protestant community. 
But where now is German rationalism, and 
where are its results? They are erased 
from the intellectual tablets of living opin- 
ion. A new school of German theology 
then arose, which, with profound learning 
and inexorable logic, proved that Rational- 
ism was irrational, and successfully substi- 
tuted for it a new scheme of scriptural 
interpretation called the mythical. But, 



if the mythical theologians triumphantly 
demonstrated, as they undoubtedly did, that 
Rationalism was irrational, so the mythical 
system itself has already become a myth ; 
and its most distinguished votaries, in that 
spirit of progress which, as we are told, is 
the characteristic of the nineteenth century, 
and which generally brings us back to old 
ideas, have now found an invincible solution 
of the mysteries of existence in a revival 
of pagan pantheism. 

"That, I believe, is a literally accurate 
sketch of the various phases through 
which the intellect of Germany has passed 
during the last century. Well, I ask. 
what has the church to fear from specu- 
lations so overreaching, so capricious, and 
so self-destructive? And why is society 
to be agitated by a volume which is at 
the best a second-hand medley of these 
contradictory and discordant theories ? No 
religious creed was ever destroyed by a 
philosophical theory ; philosophers destroy 
themselves. Epicurus was as great a man, 
I apprehend, as Hegel; but it was not 
Epicurus who subverted the religion of 
Olympus. But, it may be said, are not such 
lucubrations to be noticed and answered ? 
Both, I reply. Yet, I may observe in 
passing, that those who answer them 
should remember that hasty replies 
always assist well-matured attacks. Let 
them be answered, then, by men equal 
to the occasion, and I doubt not that many 
such will come forward. That a book of 
that character, written by clergymen of the 
Church of England, should pass unnoticed 
by authority, would have been most incon- 
sistent. The conduct of Convocation in 
this matter appeared to me to be marked 
by all that discretion and sound judgment 
which have distinguished its proceedings 
ever since its revival, and which are gradu- 
ally, but surely, obtaining for it public 
confidence. It denounced what it deemed 
pestilent heresies, but it did not counsel the 
prosecution of the heretics. And here I am 
bound to say that I wish this frank and 
reasonable course had been followed in 
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high places. The wisest of men has said, 
' For everything there is a season ;' and the 
nineteenth century appears to me a season 
when the church should confute error, and 
not punish it* 

"Having touched upon the causes of per- 
plexity and distrust, I will now say a word 
upon the third cause of the want of union 
among churchmen — the feeling of discon- 
tent. That is a feeling which prevails 
among a certain body of our brethren, who 
entertain what are deemed by some exalted 
notions respecting ecclesiastical affairs. I 
know that recent appointments to high 
places in the church/f* and other public 
circumstances, in their opinion equally 
opposed to the spread and spirit of sound 
church principles, have made some look 
without any enthusiasm on the connection 
between church and state, and even con- 
template without alarm the possible dis- 
ruption of that union. It is impossible 
to speak of those who hold these opinions 
without respect, and I would say even 
affection, for we all of us to a great degree 
must share in the sentiments of those who 
entertain these opinions, though we may 
not be able to sanction their practical 
conclusions. But I think myself that 
these opinions rest on a fallacy; and 
that fallacy consists in assuming that if 
the dissolution of the tie between church 
and state took place, the church would 
occupy that somewhat medieval position 
which, no doubt, in its time was highly 
advantageous to Europe, and to no country 
more than to England. My own opinion 

* In the Lower House of Convocation, Dr Jelf (Feb. 26, 
1861) brought np the question of "Essays and Reviews" 
by moving an address to the Upper House, asking it to take 
synodical action upon a book full of erroneous views, and 
applied by atheists and Socinians to further their ends. 
After some discussion, the motion was withdrawn in favour 
of an amendment by Dr. Wordsworth, the present bishop of 
Lincoln : " That the clergy of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation of the province of Canterbury, having regard to the 
unanimous censure which has been already pronounced and 
published by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces 
on certain opinions contained in a certain book called 
( Essays and Reviews," entertain an earnest hope that, under 
the Divine blessing, the faithful zeal of the Christian church 
may be enabled to counteract the pernicious influence of the 
erroneous opinions contained in the said volume." 

f An allusion to the appointment of Canon Stanley to the 
Deanery of Westminster. 



differs from theirs. I do not believe that 
in this age or in this country the civil 
power would ever submit to a superior 
authority, or even brook a rival I foresee, 
if that were to take place, controversy and 
contest between church and state as to 
their reciprocal rights and duties ; possible 
struggle, probable spoliation. I for one am 
not prepared to run such hazards. I should 
grieve to see this great Church of England, 
this centre of light, learning, and liberty, 
sink into a position, relative to the nation, 
similar to that now filled by the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, or possibly even sub- 
side into a fastidious, not to say finical, 
congregation. 

"I hold that the connection between 
church and state is one which is to be 
upheld and vindicated on principles en- 
tirely in unison with the spirit of the age, 
with the circumstances with which we 
have to deal, and with the soundest prin- 
ciples of political philosophy. The most 
powerful principle which governs man is 
the religious principle. It is eternal and 
indestructible, for it takes its rise in the 
nature of human intelligence, which will 
never be content till it penetrates the origin 
of things and ascertains its relations to the 
Creator — a knowledge to which all who are 
here present well know that, unaided and 
alone, human intelligence can never attain. 
A wise government, then, would seek to 
include such an element in its means of 
influencing man ; otherwise it would leave 
in society a principle stronger than itself, 
which in due season may assert its supre- 
macy, and even perhaps in a destructive 
manner. A wise government, allying itself 
with religion, would, as it were, consecrate 
society and sanctify the state. But how is 
this to be done? It is the problem of 
modern politics which has always most 
embarrassed statesmen. No solution of the 
difficulty can be found in salaried priest- 
hoods and in complicated concordats. But 
by the side of the state of England there 
has gradually arisen a majestic corporation 
— wealthy, powerful, independent — with 



